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PROTECTION OF INFANT INDUSTRIES? 


WE are so tired of the fiscal controversy in England, and 
problems of fiscal policy are of such small importance at present 
in British South Africa, that the present time and place seem 
opportune for the calm discussion of a problem which has still a 
certain living interest attaching to it, though far less than when 
it was first raised in scientific form nearly a century ago by 


American and German writers. The problem which I propose to 
discuss is : whether it is desirable that the nascent industries of 
a new country should be protected, and if so, how? I shall do 
my best to avoid all reference to such irrelevant topics as the 
proposals which were put forward some years ago by Mr. Cham- 
berlain, and the present practice of adult manufacturing nations, 
such as Germany, the United States, and the home islands of the 
British Empire. 

Study of the history of Protection in young countries does not 
yield us so much help as might be expected. It is, of course, true 
that the precise observation of experiments would be the most 
satisfactory method of deciding this as well as other controversial 
questions in political economy if precise observation were feasible. 
Unfortunately this is far from being the case. Before 1850 we 
have practically no statistics to guide us, and what is perhaps 
more to the point, contemporary observers had no statistics to 
guide them. The result is that the effects of even such an im- 
portant measure as the Cromwellian Navigation Act cannot be 
determined. Not only are we ignorant of the precise quantitative 

1 Read before Section F of the British Association at Cape Town. 1905. 
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changes which it produced in the mercantile marines of England 
and other countries, we cannot even tell what, if any, was the 
general direction of those changes. We surmise that changes 
and effects there were of one kind or another, but we cannot go 
further than this. 

Nor when we turn to modern times are we much better 
situated. It is true that our information, both statistical and 
general, is far wider than it used to be, but up to the present time 
no progress has been made in analysing the data at our disposal 
and setting forth relations between cause and effect in a convinc- 
ing form. The truth of this statement will be obvious to anyone 
who has studied the attempts of English writers to demonstrate 
by facts and statistics that the wealth of that country has been 
increased or diminished during the past fifty years by the fiscal 
policy which has been pursued. And the same truth is even 
more salient when we turn to the literature of a Protectionist 
country, Germany or the United States, for instance. No Pro- 
tectionist Government has attempted to cast up an accurate 
balance sheet of the profit and loss entailed by its policy, and 
the work which Governments have neglected has not been under- 
taken by individuals. 

If we turn, as we must, I think, from observation to theory, 
and hope to find there a conclusive case either for or against Pro- 
tection, we are not much better off. The battle between the 
serious theoretical defenders of Free Trade and Protection is in a 
manner drawn, or rather, so far as theory is concerned, there is 
but little conflict between them. The scientific Protectionist does 
not advance an account of the process of international exchange 
which differs materially from that put forward in Free Trade text 
books. He has no fear, for instance, that his country under a 
system of Free Trade will be drained of its gold. On the other 
hand the economist who advocates Free Trade will not deny the 
force of the theoretical arguments which, under some circum- 
stances, can be urged in favour of Protection. He knows that 
immediate cheapness is not necessarily the best policy for a nation 
any more than it is for an individual. A child might earn five 
shillings a week at the age of thirteen, and yet it may be better 
that its parents should continue to spend money upon its education. 

For this theorem, which is the kernel of all that is sound in 
the argument for the protection of infant industries, is, after all, 
not very difficult of apprehension. Granted to the Free Trader 
that the purchase of goods from the home manufacturer at a price 
higher than that at which the foreigner tenders entails a pecuniary 
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loss to the purchasing country, it remains sufficiently obvious that 
this loss may be made good by subsequent gain when an industry 
which would otherwise have perished, or at least developed but 
slowly, has achieved a speedy maturity. 

It is true that this argument has less force now than it had 
a century ago. At a time when the knowledge of mechanical 
manufacture and experience in the management of large under- 
takings was confined practically to one country ; when travelling 
was a slow business, and the communication of news even slower 
as compared with the present state of things, the difficulties of 
introducing a new industry in a country were indeed great. No 
doubt List and Carey exaggerated these difficulties. Professor 
Taussig has shown good reason to doubt whether there ever was 
a time at which Protection was necessary to the United States, 
in the sense that but for it the nascent manufacturing industries of 
that country would have been crushed out ; and the experience of 
Germany ih the ’fifties and ’sixties, when political exigencies 
compelled the Prussian Government to favour a low tariff policy 
for the German Zollverein, suggests that List’s apprehensions 
were very seriously exaggerated. Nevertheless the error or 
exaggeration of the Free Trader who denies all force to the Pro- 
tectionist argument is certainly more serious. His error is one 
of principle, whereas the error on the other side is one of 
proportion only. 

At the present time we must recognise that conditions have 
altered in some respects to the advantage of the new country, in 
other respects to its disadvantage. 

On the one hand the difficulties experienced by new countries 
in attracting a fair proportion of the world’s available supply of 
capital, business knowledge, skilled labour and enterprise, are 
infinitely less than used to be the case. It may indeed be doubted 
whether certain new countries have not succeeded at one time or 
another in attracting a greater supply of capital and efficiency than 
that to which they are strictly entitled. It might be argued, I 
think, that the Argentine Republic has done so, and it is at least 
possible that more money and labour have been sunk in gold- 
prospecting and gold-mining than these industries could repay 
with 3 per cent. interest. On the whole, also, at least until quite 
recently, it has been the more energetic rather than the less 
energetic member of an old world community wo has emigrated. 

On the other hand we should remember that, though the 
business of collecting together the necessary capital and ability 
to start a new industry has been infinitely lightened, the diffi- 
B 2 
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culties which that new industry has to contend with when it is 
started have, at the same time, increased. And this in two 
ways: first, the improvement in methods of communication and 
transport has made a serious breach in the defence which distance 
used to oppose to foreign competition; and secondly, the con- 
centration of certain branches of manufacturing industry in trusts 
and cartels has made the work of crushing out a possible new 
source of supply more easy, and the profit of doing so more 
certain. 

It would seem, therefore, that on theoretic grounds the case 
for the protection of infant industries in new countries is still 
strong enough to deserve attentive consideration. It may there- 
fore be well to state it a little more fully than has been attempted 
at present-—a course which, at a later stage, will make the intro- 
duction of limitations and caveats more easy. 

The arguments which are advanced in all countries, young 
and old, in favour of Protection, by the politicians and journalists 
who favour that policy, are, of course, for the most part worth- 
less—at least from an economic point of view. Advocacy, for 
instance, of self-containment is from the economic point of view 
ridiculous, and, indeed, is seldom used by those who perceive 
that a necessary implication of the refusal to buy would be in- 
ability to sell. Equally absurd is the contention that manu- 
facturing industries should be favoured at the expense of extrac- 
tive and agricultural, because they employ more labour. And 
finally all shades and forms of the belief that employment is 
directly increased by buying from the home producer rather than 
from the forcigner will be discarded by the scientific Protection- 
ist in common with the Free Trader. 

If we leave aside considerations of revenue (and in discussing 
the question at issue we are certainly justified in so doing) there 
remains one possible justification for the imposition by a new 
country of differential duties upon imported manufactures. The 
general lines upon which this justification proceeds have been 
indicated already. Against the proposal to impose such duties, 
it may be urged that they will raise the price of the goods in 
question—that if they continue to be imported, the consumers 
of them will be taxed for the benefit of the State—that if their 
use is discontinued, there will be a net economic loss to the 
individuals who purchase in their stead some ex hypothesi less 
desirable article—that in so far as the goods in question are used 
as the tools or raw material of native industries, those native 
industries will be hampered; and that finally, if they are pro- 
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duced at home instead of being imported, there will be a net 
loss to the community of the sum by which the price at which 
they are produced at home exceeds the price at which they 
might have been received (but for the differential duty) from 
some foreign country. 

It is of course commonly urged that Protective duties imply 
inequity in taxation—that the consumers of the article in ques- 
tion are taxed differentially’ for the advantage of its producers. 
I should be the last to deny that Protective duties have worked 
and do usually work in this way. But it is desirable to point out 
that there is no theoretical reason why they should do so, ex- 
cepting for a short time. The imposition of a duty must of 
course derange, and is intended to derange, the condition of in- 
dustry, increasing the profits of some pursuits and decreasing the 
profits of others ; but the same is true of most of the remunerative 
State enterprises—such as road and railroad building, and the 
introduction of a police foree—which we agree to applaud—and 
just as we acquiesce in the construction of a railroad in spite of 
temporary hardship entailed on wagon-drivers because we believe 
that ultimately the railroad will give everyone in the country a 
better chance of making a decent living, so we may be content 
to acquiesce in a Protective duty, provided it seems likely to have 
such a desirable result. 

Nor is it difficult to lay down conditions under which this 
would happen. Suppose a country whose industries are extrac- 
tive or agricultural, but which possesses all the natural requisites 
for the development of manufacturing industries. It may be 
quite certain that so soon as sufficient capital, skilled labour, and 
managerial ability are united in this country, manufactures will 
spring up on all sides, and supply goods which are at present 
imported at a price smaller than that which must be paid for 
them so long as they are brought in from abroad: it may even 
be that the natural advantages of this country are so great that 
its manufactures will not only supply the home market, but also 
will be exported: in other words, it may be evident that the 
existent superior advantages of agricultural and extractive over 
manufacturing industries are purely accidental and temporary— 
inhering not in any condition of the climate or the soil which 
cannot be overcome, but solely in the lack of certain human 
elements of skill or habit which education, combined with immi- 
gration, can supply. 

Yet under a system of non-intervention on the part of the 
Government, it might be long before these potential manufactures 
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were started, for the initial expenses would scare capital from 
the attempt, and, besides, business men are no more exempt 
from the rule of following the beaten track, so long as it is made 
smooth for them, than are other people. Under such circum- 
stances, it may well be considered whether it would not in the 
long run pay a young nation to give rather higher prices for a 
time for the manufactured goods which it consumes in order that 
the potentialities of the country may be developed as quickly as 
possible. 

The possibility of attaining such a result is, of course, the 
crux of the whole matter. We have seen that in cases where a 
differential duty permits native producers to compete with the 
foreign supply, a direct economic loss is entailed on the com- 
munity. This loss continues so long as the cost of production 
exceeds the price that would have been paid for the foreign 
article, and must of course be reckoned at compound interest. 
But it may be that in time the home industry will so reduce its 
costs of production that the article will be supplied at a less cost 
than that for which it could have been supplied from abroad, and 
from the moment when this happens, the country begins to make 
good the loss which has been incurred. Supposing this to have 
happened, we have still not a completely satisfactory defence of 
the duty in question : we must still consider whether the develop- 
ment of the industry is so far due to the protection accorded 
that the State has really made a profit on the transaction. Such 
a calculation can, of course, never be made, and we are left 
with the unsatisfactory conclusion that nothing but probabilities 
can be urged, either for or against the most scientific tariff 
conceivable. 

If now we turn for a moment to consider in what way State 
aid should be supplied, we are met at the outset by the fact 
that the way which is desirable under some political conditions 
may very probably be undesirable under others. It has often 
been argued that under all circumstances bounties are more desir- 
able than Protective duties, and on theoretical grounds there is 
much to be said for this view. The great recommendation of 
the bounty system is that an expenditure, which is ostensibly 
intended to benefit the whole community, may be placed thus 
upon the general funds, whereas the Protective duty throws it 
upon the consumers of the article in question-—this involving first 
at least the probability of temporarily inequitable taxation, and 
secondly, an undesirable shift in the direction of consumption. 
A rise in the price of an article whose production it is desired to 
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encourage may so diminish the consumption of the article in 
question that the last state of the producers will be worse than 
the first. 

The bounty system offers other further advantages over Pro- 
tection by duties in a democratic community—and, indeed, in 
any community where the action of the Government is appre- 
ciably modified by public « pinion. For the cost entailed on the 
community is both more easily perceived and more easily 
measured where bounties are employed, 

The arguments in favour of the bounty as opposed to the 
Protective duty being thus strong, it may be wondered why the 
general practice of mankind prefers the latter. Various 
reasons have been adduced, but they are most of them resolvable 
into the fact that the majority of men have an almost incurable 
hostility to a Protective system when it is presented to them 
without disguise. A B and C object intensely to paying money 
into the public funds in order that it may be paid out again to 
help D’s dividends. This is, of course, foolish of A B and C, 
but the fact remains, and so long as it remains, although bounties 
may be employed occasionally as a supplement to a system of 
Protective duties, it is hardly practical politics to propose a 
system based principally or solely upon them. 

But this reluctance on the part of most countries to employ 
bounties suggests various inferences as to the actual working 
of Protection, which theory unaided might not have discovered. 
If it be true (and it can hardly be denied) that the majority 
would revolt against the proposal to establish a Protective system 
based upon bounties, why are they willing to establish one based 
upon Protective duties? For we have seen that the cost of the 
bounty system will probably be less, and will certainly be dis- 
tributed more equitably over the whole community. The reason 
is not far to seek. A brief comparison of the writings and 
speeches of practising Protectionists with those of the academic 
advocates of Protection suffices to show that there is nothing 
but the word Protection in common between them. In practice 
Protection is everywhere founded upon mercantilism—by which 
I mean not an attitude to life in general (the word is sometimes 
used in this sense), but a definite theory of the economics of 
foreign trade, which was developed in Europe between the four- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and which, although it has now 
been discarded by serious students, still retains a considerable 
degree of support in journalism and politics. 

Now it might be supposed that if two people advocate a 
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common end it matters little for what reason they advocate it. 
And provided the arguments used did not affect the means em- 
ployed to attain this common end, there would be much force in 
the suggestion. X an academic Protectionist and Y a politician 
agree to advocate the Protection of manufactures in a new 
country. The arguments which they advance in favour of doing 
so are incompatible, it is true, but what of that, when they are 
agreed as to the great end? Unfortunately, things are not quite 
so simple, for we cannot help being influenced by our precon- 
ceptions. Every Protective tariff in the world bears upon its face 
the impress of the theory of foreign trade which possessed the 
men who established it. 

Consider for a moment the process which is usually followed 
in constructing a tariff. Some sort of an inquiry will be held 
and witnesses examined, with the view of discovering what are 
the costs of production in different lines of manufactured goods 
at home and abroad respectively. We may leave out of con- 
sideration for a moment the more obvious absurdities involved 
in this process: the ridiculous attempt to estimate for perhaps 
ten years ahead the wages which will be paid: the preposterous 
assumption that the arithmetic mean of the several tables of 
costs presented for each country throws light on the subject in 
hand. We may leave out of account, too, the constitution of the 
courts before which these inquiries are made and the methods 
which are adopted for the collection and testing of evidence. 
What should be noted is that the idea that the conditions which 
are observed before the framing of a tariff will remain unaffected 
after that tariff has come into force is entirely untenable. These 
gold prices which lie at the root of the calculations are them- 
selves determined by the course of trade; alter the course of that 
trade and the gold prices wil! be affected, and the whole elaborate 
structure will be thrown immediately out of relation to the con- 
ditions upon which it is imposed. 

Now the neglect of these elementary considerations is only 
possible to the mercantilist. Those who believe that the gold 
prices of commodities are as much an essential part of them as 
their weight, texture, or colour, will of course be easy in their 
minds. To them the task of framing a scientific tariff seems simple. 
All that is necessary is to calculate the costs of production at 
home and abroad and impose duties equating the difference. To 
those of us who are not mercantilists the business seems more 
difficult ; we see that when the import of goods is checked the 
exchanges are affected in a way which tends to raise prices at 
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home, and that this rise continues until importation is again pos- 
sible, unless such heavy duties are imposed that the country can 
be cut off both from importation and from exportation, and so 
become entirely self-contained. We find also in this process 
explanation of the fact that the relief afforded by a Protective 
tariff is frequently of a somewhat temporary character. For a 
few months the home producer has the field to himself : then his 
costs of production gradually rise : at last he finds foreign competi- 
tion pressing on him once more; and finally he falls back upon 
the fatal demand for more Protection. 

But this—the common course of Protection in both new and 
old countries—is not the only possible course, at least in theory. 
It is caused, so far as I can see, principally by the attempt to do 
too much at once. Your new country is inclined to be generous 
to its home manufacturers, and to start manufacturing in all lines 
at once : by so doing it fritters away energy, and spreads expendi- 
ture over a wide field which if concentrated might produce 
imposing results. 

For, supposing chat a new country would consent to do one 
or two things at a time, its difficulties would plainly be far less. 
If it started, for instance, by attempting to found one textile or 
one branch of metallurgical industry, it could afford to give to its 
infant for a few years a genuine and important assistance. Gold 
prices would, of course, still be to some extent affected, but in an 
infinitely smaller degree than when a dead set is made against 
all manufactured goods at once. And by concentrating the 
money which is available on one end instead of dividing it among 
several hundred, more real progress would indubitably be made. 
After all, under modern conditions, no industry ought to remain 
an infant for more than five years: during those years it prob- 
ably needs more assistance than can easily be given it under a 
general Protective system; later on, the less help it has the 
better. 

Other important gains could be made—both political and 
economic—by this system of concentration. In the first place, 
the opportunities for log-rolling would certainly be diminished. 
If the system were once established, a most salutary division of 
the Protectionist forces would assuredly take place : as it is, the 
tendency in many countries is for everybody to favour Protection 
on the off-chance that he may make more by it than he loses : on 
the system proposed everybody would know that only one in- 
dustry or two were to be protected at a time, and those only for 
a few years. Again, the present certainty that a Protective 
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system will last much longer than there is any need for it would 
be removed. For as only one or two industries would receive 
help at any one time, all the other industries would combine to 
reduce that time to a minimum in the hope that their turn 
would come next. 

But besides all this it seems to me that the advocates of Pro- 
tection in a new country often exaggerate rather seriously the 
present capacity of their country. It should be remembered that 
a small population cannot possibly make everything for itself 
economically, however well-trained and well-provided with capital 
they may be. The highest economies in manufacturing processes 
tend more and more to be obtained only where population is massed. 
One may instance the case of Lancashire. The average size of 
a Lancashire mill is not very great, but the existence of great 
numbers of these mills in close proximity to one another permits 
a fruitful specialisation in the industries that subserve the main 
industry or work up its waste products. If the population of 
Lancashire insisted on making everything for itself a far smaller 
average degree of efficiency would be attained. Even when we 
turn from the few millions of Lancastrians to the much greater 
population of the United Kingdom, France, and Germany we 
find that the course of trade suggests that they gain by exchang- 
ing manufactured goods, t.e., by specialising their respective 
energies. The woollen industries, for instance, of France and 
England have for thirty or forty years past run curiously level to 
one another, working up every year not very widely dissimilar 
quantities of raw material. It might be supposed that each 
country would make for itself all the woollen goods which it re- 
quired, but this is by no means the case. It seems, therefore, 
that the desirable course for a new country is to develop one in- 
dustry fully as soon as it can, and if it is to do this it must so 
concentrate upon that industry the efficiency and capital which 
are at its disposal that it will take its place speedily as an export- 
ing country in that line, and secure the advantages which follow 
from an extended market. Having done so it can leave this in- 
dustry to its fate and devote its attention to rearing some new 
infant. 

I am afraid that the picture which I have sketched of a country 
seriously attempting to direct its future by the light of economics, 
will seem to have academic merit only. And I am bound to 
admit that I do not expect the bubbles of mercantilist Protection 
to be finally dispersed in my lifetime. In practice I should myself, 
if I were a citizen of a new country, oppose to my uttermost any 
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proposal to introduce Protection, for I khow no case in which 
Protection has demonstrably done more good than harm, even for 
a short period, and I know no case where it has been based upon 
scientific principle, and has been abandoned in due time. So far 
as I can judge the possible gains under existing conditions are not 
an adequate set-off against the certain losses, at least in English- 
speaking communities. The notion, for instance, that Canada 
under a Free Trade system would be prevented by the competi- 
tion of the United States from developing manufactures is seen 
to be preposterous as we watch the steady development of manu- 
factures in the centre, the south, and the west of the great Re- 
public. Where the experiment of crude Free Trade versus crude 
Protection has been tried under tolerably equal conditions—in 
New South Wales and Victoria—the balance of advantage, both 
economic and political, seems clearly to rest with the simpler 
system. I say this that the bias of my paper may not be mis- 
taken. At the same time, I believe that in a wise and incorrup- 
tible autocracy, or in a democracy whose average member had 
attained that level of intelligence which at present has been 
reached possibly by the Japanese—certainly by no other nation— 
it is conceivable that Protection could do more good than harm. 
I should like very much, from an academic point of view, to see 
the experiment tried in India. But the British taxpayer will not, 
I fancy, agree to this, and probably in the existing state of the 
world he is right—though possibly for the wrong reasons. 
H. O. MEREDITH 
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It is a favourite and amusing, though not perhaps very safe 
or edifying, exercise of the imagination to picture the feelings 
with which eminent men who have been dead for an appreciable 
period would regard the present condition of the affairs in which 
they were interested during their lifetime, could they know the 
occurrences which have happened since their decease, and acquaint 
us with their revised opinions. We ask ourselves whether they 
would be agreeably or disagreeably impressed by the course of 
events. We are generally compelled to conclude that any predic- 
tions on which they ventured have proved mistaken, or at any 
rate have not been fulfilled in the manner which was anticipated. 
And yet on some rare occasions we are surprised by the remark- 
able acumen, or the extraordinary luck, which seems to have 
characterised the ingenious apergus, or the happy conjectures, 
of a few original constructive thinkers. There is, we may feel 
tolerably certain, no subtler temptation to which the mind of 
man is open than the ambition to predict the future ; and perhaps 
there is no region of intellectual activity in which error or illusion 
has been so common and familiar an incident. Yet it may some- 
times be possible to discover a trustworthy horoscope of the 
approaching destinies of men and of nations. We, who are now 
living, can, we may hope, occasionally forecast the probable 
course, or even the final outcome, of actions, the beginnings of 
which are plainly visible; and similarly the development of 
reasoned opinion in some special department of learned inquiry 
may probably be predicted with still less likelihood of complete 
failure. It is true that even here the mind of man may at times 
voyage adventurously across untravelled seas in strange direc- 
tions, and sometimes amazing discoveries are unexpectedly made ; 
and the imagination has played in the past, and, we may be 

1 An Address delivered to the Economic Society of the University College of 
South Wales and Monmouthshire at Cardiff on Friday, the 6th of May, 1905. 
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sure, is destined to play in the future, no inconspicuous part in 
the advance of scientific investigation. Yet the movements of 
systematised knowledge and ordered intelligence could correctly 
be described as being customarily obedient to rudder and compass. 
They seem to prefer in general a regular sequence to an arbitrary 
or casual divergence, and the history of most, if not all, sciences 
shows that on the foundations tentatively laid by distinguished 
or humble predecessors the most considerable and permanent 
constructive achievements of subsequent students have been 
afterwards raised. With some confidence, therefore, we should 
expect that an informed and astute observer of contemporary 
speculation and inquiry in some single department of knowledge 
would be able to fix with an appreciable measure of exactitude 
the most likely directions of later development. His guesses 
more often than not might turn out to be true. 

A generation has almost passed since Cliffe Leslie wrote his 
well-known essays on the appropriate methods of economic study ; 
and it is now accordingly possible to gauge with some precision 
the success which has actually attended his bold endeavour to 
deflect the course of English economic inquiry from the road on 
which hitherto it had been travelling. So competent and original 
a writer was not likely to refrain from daring prediction of the 
future ; and at this distance of time we can securely compare his 
confident prophecies with accomplished facts. On the one hand, 
as we should reasonably expect, we discover that, where his antici- 
pations have been fairly realised, their fulfilment has not taken 
the precise shape which he supposed. But, on the other hand, 
no candid and instructed observer of recent developments of 
economic thought and investigation in this country would dis- 
allow the largeness and permanence of the place filled by the 
writings of Cliffe Leslie in any complete account of the later 
tendencies of English Economics. His contributions to learn- 
ing may have been fragmentary in form and occasional in char- 
acter; but their effects have not been fugitive, and they could 
hardly have been greater or more lasting had he lived to finish 
the systematic history on which he was engaged at the time of 
his premature death. For the emphatic assertion, which was 
appropriate to an essay or an article, would have seemed incon- 
gruous in a formal treatise, and yet such loud, unqualified utter- 
ance compelled wide and alert attention. It forced dissentients 
to examine with care the grounds of their refusal to agree, and 
it aroused the desultory and superficial from their sluggish or 
ignorant acquiescence in traditional routine. 
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Cliffe Leslie, it will be remembered, condemned unreservedly 
the abstract deductive methods of inquiry pursued by Ricardo 
and his chief disciples. The whole of the unreal superstructure 
raised on the insufficient foundation of the essential qualities and 
the necessary action of the so-called ‘‘economic man’’ must, he 
urged, be levelled to the ground. A fresh start should then be 
made from the outset, and in a generation or two the results of 
patient and cautious investigation, guided by those safe compre- 
hensive methods of inductive observation, which were mainly 
employed in historical research, would be seen in established 
generalisations, on which the new fabric of economics could hence- 
forth be more securely built. For the isolated study of the 
‘‘ desire of wealth ’’ the large observation of the various sides of 
human character must be substituted. The conception of one 
single type of business man, common to all periods of history and 
all portions of the globe, should be replaced by the faithful in- 
spection of the actual conditions, both of backward and of civilised 
peoples, with all their different racial traits and their respective 
national institutions and customs. If the pattern set by previous 
English writers was to be followed, a ‘‘return’’ should be made 
to Adam Smith, who, unlike Ricardo, preferred facts to theories, 
and yet, as Cliffe Leslie himself contended, was not entirely free 
from the disturbing influence of certain powerful presuppositions, 
such as a belief in the sure providential direction of the individual, 
seeking his own interest, towards the unconscious but steady 
promotion of the general interests of the whole community. 
Such, stated with necessary brevity, were the main contentions 
of Cliffe Leslie. ‘They were expressed with a fiery ardour of per- 
suasion, which makes the various essays of which they formed 
the theme appear fresh and interesting, although the controversy 
itself is now no longer new. They were enforced with an argu- 
mentative skill which even to-day attracts where it does not 
convince ; and their reiteration in many different forms, which 
was, no doubt, necessary to the immediate polemical purpose for 
which they were designed, hardly wearies subsequent readers 
familiar with the later course of the debate. On the direction 
in which English Economics has since moved these essays have 
exerted a marked influence, and that influence has not been the 
less potent because it has not accorded in every respect with 
the effects contemplated by their author. The name of Cliffe 
Leslie has gained an acknowledged position among the foremost 
of eminent English economists; and at the present moment his 
writings demand, and will reward, the close attention of all 
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students who wish to acquaint themselves with the origin and 
sequence of the main lines of advance of English economic 
thought. 

In attempting to gauge the amount of success which has 
attended these notable endeavours to mould the form, and fix the 
trend of subsequent economic study, it should be remembered 
that, so far as actual literary achievement is concerned, Cliffe 
Leslie himself must be regarded as a controversial writer upon 
method rather than as an economic historian strictly so-called. 
He had indeed planned and partly written a historical treatise 
before his death, and the staple of the argument presented in his 
essays may be described, if it can be expressed in a single sen- 
tence, as the superior advantage to be gained by the substitution 
of the plain simple instruments of historical research for the 
intricate mechanism of elaborate complex reasoning. The his- 
torical method is sharply and repeatedly opposed to the abstract 
deductive method, and the new German historians are contrasted 
favourably with the old and, as Cliffe Leslie held, obsolete or 
decadent English school, of which Ricardo was the representative 
instructor. But nevertheless the historical research brought to 
completion by Cliffe Leslie himself was not considerable, while 
the deep impression of that critical scrutiny of general methods 
of study which he initiated can be clearly discerned in the methods 
practised now, not merely by the increasing number of those 
professed historians with whom he would certainly have sworn 
a close alliance, but also by the able and expert handlers of those 
lengthy chains of complicated argument, which might probably 
have aroused his mistrust or evoked his active contempt. This is 
a result which he perhaps hardly anticipated, but it cannot be 
overlooked in any wide survey of the present position of English 
economic study. And yet even within this particular sphere the 
definite influence which has been exerted has not taken the pre- 
cise form which Cliffe Leslie desired or believed to be probable. 
Here, as elsewhere, some unexpected disappointment might 
mingle with his pleased surprise, could he re-visit to-day the arena 
where he was once the conspicuous figure on one side of a combat 
which seemed, alike to him and to his opponents, to be inter- 
necine. 

No candid investigator of contemporary economics could deny 
the present existence of great activity in the elaborate develop- 
ment of that fine analysis of the relations between cause and 
effect in the business life of individuals, classes, and peoples, to 
which Ricardo in the earlier years of the nineteenth century 
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applied the rare capacity of an intellect unusually subtle. The 
hostile critic of to-day, like Cliffe Leslie a generation ago, might 
question the validity or importance of the results reached by this 
process, but he could not, unless he were wilfully blind to obvious 
fact, avoid recognition of the vitality animating this region of 
study. Nor is it easy even for the cynical sceptic to nurse with 
any assurance the belief that the energy thus stirring in the 
different quarters of an extensive area represents the final feeble 
flickers of expiring life. On the contrary, the fresh vigour de- 
voted by some of our younger economists to such investigations is 
not less noticeable than the ability shown by them in their suc- 
cessful pursuit; and they have already been brought by distin- 
guished older writers to a nicety of refinement which Ricardo 
and his immediate followers were unable to secure for lack of the 
necessary instruments of delicate but sure manipulation. If the 
mathematical treatment of theory has latterly gained conspicuous 
prominence in economics—and this no informed observer of the 
drift of professional opinion in this country or in America can 
doubt—its influence has been shown, not merely in a greater 
exactitude of formal exposition, and a more scrupulous elimina- 
tion of hidden error, but also in the more ambitious aspirations 
diffused more widely among economic writers, which prompt them 
to combine in one firm grasp the multitudinous threads of many 
fine-spun arguments, repeatedly untying with nimble dexterity 
the hard knots in which they are continually liable to be en- 
tangled. Mathematical capacity may have sufficed to overcome 
with ease stubborn difficulty, and even to present apparent com- 
plexity in intelligible order ; it has simultaneously stimulated bold 
endeavours to grapple with what might otherwise have been left 
severely alone, and a warm appreciation of the large service it 
has rendered may consist with the admission that it has added 
to rather than lessened the intricacy and elaboration of economic 
argument. In the nicer refinements which it has brought into 
the discussion of economic principles it might seem fanciful to 
discover traces of the particular changes which Cliffe Leslie 
wished to accomplish in the methods of study. 

A cursory regard to the work being done in this country by 
many prominent economists might accordingly lead to the hasty 
conclusion that, so far from the unreal superstructure raised by 
Ricardo having been levelled to the ground, it had in actual fact 
been carried to a higher stage. Not a few of the economists of 
the day are still wholly or mostly occupied with the separate 
inspection of ‘‘ economic men.’’ The general science of sociology 
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has advanced hitherto at a rate which is discouraging when it is 
compared with the progress accomplished by the special study 
of economics. And, instead of the common adoption of a new 
route, by which the student was to set forth on his gradual 
journey to a new goal, we have been told with authority, and 
not without reason, that the chief work of Adam Smith himself 
was, not that ardent advocacy of freedom with which his name 
is mainly associated, but those first systematic efforts at a science 
of “‘ measurable motives ’’’ in which he was followed by Ricardo, 
and Ricardo in his turn was succeeded by Jevons. So far the 
confident anticipations of the essays of Cliffe Leslie might seem 
to have been wholly mistaken. And yet a more careful scrutiny 
would show that they had met with a genuine fulfilment, which 
might have yielded gratification to their author had he taken a 
comprehensive view. For the conception of his subject, formed 
by a representative English economist to-day, who nevertheless 
would avow that his main immediate concern is with economic 
analysis, and that he is interested in the exposition of principles 
rather than the exploration of history, has certainly become more 
liberal. His notion of the aims and methods of study is char- 
acterised by a breadth to which the average economist of a genera- 
tion ago was a comparative stranger. The ‘‘ economic man,’’ we 
note, is found in actual life not to be uniformly selfish, but often 
to pursue with persevering benevolence the interests of others. 
All motives which are measurable may, we are told, be rightly 
regarded as falling within the range of the modern economist’s 
inquiry. Every method which the wit of man has devised for 
the examination and establishment of the connection between 
causes and effects should, we are informed, be used in turn by 
writers upon principles, as opportunity suggests or need dictates. 
These, or the like observations, which readers, for instance, of 
Professor Marshall’s well-known treatise will recall, do not fail 
in comprehensiveness ; and yet they are furnished for the use of 
students who are acquainting themselves with a systematic 
scheme of economic principles where lavish and effective employ- 
ment is made of mathematical ideas and finely-reasoned argument. 

But the potent influence of the historical method can be even 
more obviously shown. Not merely do modern writers of text- 
books on principles admit without reserve that economic history 
presents a wide field of inquiry on which the skill and energy of 
a number of industrious able workers may profitably be employed. 
Not only do they readily allow that the advantages which attend 
a division of labour wisely planned are likely to follow the con- 
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secration of the main efforts of one set of workers to historical 
study, and the bestowal and receipt of mutual aid by such 
students and themselves. But some manuals which have been 
recently published, especially in the United States, have also in- 
tentionally prefaced their exposition of principles with an introduc- 
tory sketch of the economic history of Great Britain and America, 
and into other standard treatises on economics issued lately in 
this country, such as that of Professor Nicholson, historical 
chapters have been purposely introduced. These are ‘‘signs of 
the times ’’ which ‘‘ he who runs may read ’’ ; and the amount of 
historical matter contained long ago in so old a classic as the 
Wealth of Nations does not detract from their significance as 
indications of a change in the general tone and temper of modern 
economists. 

No less important, though perhaps less immediately per- 
ceptible, is another significant characteristic of later economic 
writing. It may be true, as it has been asserted, that Adam 
Smith used his facts in the main to illustrate his theories. It 
may be no less accurate to affirm that Ricardo drew his chief 
theories from the facts which were, or seemed to be, most promi- 
nent in the world around him. It may also be argued that 
historians may fail to ‘‘ see the wood for the trees’’ in their 
investigations by refusing the opportune aid of the familiar 
theory of the text-books in grouping and interpreting their recorded 
facts, just as it may be contended, on the other hand, that all 
deduction must commence with an induction, however small and 
rapidly accomplished, and that hypotheses must originally have 
been suggested, as they should ultimately be tested, by direct 
observation. And yet the special importance assigned in histori- 
cal research to facts rightly led Cliffe Leslie as an advocate of the 
historical method to emphasise the need in economic study of close 
continuous attention to the actual circumstances, and _ the 
criticism passed by him on adherents of the Ricardian school that 
they were prone to pay inadequate regard to facts was not un- 
deserved. Ricardo himself frankly admitted, in that familiar 
correspondence with his friend and contemporary Malthus, which 
has been published since Cliffe Leslie wrote his essays, that he 
was constantly imagining ‘‘ strong cases,’’ with the express inten- 
tion of exhibiting the operation of the ‘‘principles’’ he was 
expounding ; and, when Senior stated that Ricardo himself was 
too sagacious to allow for the stupidity of many of his ordinary 
readers, we interpret this pertinent remark with the assistance 
of the commentary added by Professor Marshall, who observes 
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that the difficulty of Ricardo’s writing arises in no small degree 
from a neglect to repeat at every stage in the course of his argu- 
ment the explanation generally given at the outsct of the implied 
conditions on which his reasoning was intended to proceed. A 
modern economist, by contrast, is more careful to disclose the 
assumptions used, and is prepared to test his hypotheses by 
frequent and precise comparison with facts. He may introduce, 
and manipulate with success, more complex and elaborate imple- 
ments than those which his predecessors handled. He may push 
his reasonings into the distant corners of more minute and exact 
refinements than those into which they tried to penetrate. But 
he works, or at any rate should work, with a constant eye to 
actual conditions, and he evinces a readiness to recognise without 
reserve those qualifications of subtle delicate theory which a 
comparison with rough, unyielding facts must necessarily require. 
This reasonable attitude is largely due to the abiding influence of 
the vigorous controversy in which Cliffe Leslie bore a leading 
part. 

It may, however, be not inappropriately noticed by the way, 
that in some recent popular discussions, in which Economics has 
found itself once again enjoying a large if not entirely welcome or 
respectful prominence, this last consideration scarcely seems to 
have received its due attention. For, whatever judgment may be 
passed on the actual merits of the opposing arguments of the 
fiscal controversy, it is impossible to avoid recognition of the 
notorious fact that it has been asserted and believed by a large 
number of writers and speakers that a fiscal policy of free trade 
is alone consistent, and that any system of protective tariffs must, 
on the contrary, conflict, witl the reasonings and conclusions 
found in the familiar text-books of economic principles. The ques- 
tion whether a majority or a minority of authoritative English 
economic teachers have openly espoused either of the creeds placed 
thus in direct contradiction to one another, or, with a wiser and 
more judicial comprehensiveness of mind, have refused to adopt 
these sharp divisions, may possess some importance as a weapon 
of assault or defence in a battle between political parties. But 
this consideration is distinct from that on which we are 
now engaged. What can hardly be denied by an alert observer 
of the controversy is that some confusion has prevailed between 
the habitual use in economic reasoning of certain appropriate 
assumptions, and the approval or adoption of those assumptions 
as the desirable permanent conditions of ordinary life, or the 


assertion or admission of their full accord with the plain facts 
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of trading intercourse. The arguments of systematic expositors 
of principles must start with certain more or less convenient 
hypotheses; but it is probable rather than unlikely that these 
should fail to correspond exactly with observed realities. The 
assumption, for instance, of the existence of individual liberty in 
trading matters has been generally used by English economic 
authors, and, on the supposition that freedom of exchange obtains 
between individual traders, they have usually conducted their 
reasonings and gained their conclusions. But it is a relic of a 
former variety of philosophical belief, which has been obviously 
discarded as a guiding rule of practice in many departments of 
affairs, rather than an established consequence of economic argu- 
ment, to declare that Governments should never interfere with 
individual liberty in business matters, and similarly to pronounce 
that a departure from free trade is ‘‘ uneconomic’’ is no less un- 
meaning and hardly more convincing than to affirm that the 
observance of general laissez-faire is ‘‘natural.’’ As a matter of 
actual fact, professional economists within recent years have been 
not the least energetic in detecting and announcing breaches in 
the older free trade doctrine which impair its imagined theoretical 
completeness, although they have not on that account ceased to 
commence their exposition of principles, as their predecessors 
did, with the useful distinct conception of individual traders 
freely exchanging goods with one another. From the subtle 
deception of involuntary associations, such as the common use of 
such assumptions may beget, the study of history with its resolute 
appeal to concrete fact is, at any rate, some preservative; and 
those expounders of principles themselves, who have shown them- 
selves more acutely sensible of the controlling and suggestive 
influences of historical inquiry, have not failed also to emancipate 
their minds from this particular variety of illusion. 

For they have seen that the original assumptions of a reason- - 
ing process, the deductions reached successively as it moves 
onward, and the conclusions in which it issues finally, should be 
tested by repeated and severe comparison with fact. The assump- 
tions themselves must not be mistaken for, or identified with, the 
actual facts ; and, as the theories of every age and of all thinkers 
are sensibly or insensibly affected by the dominant circumstances 
among which they have been formed, so it is probable that a 
change in the environment of fact may require an alteration in 
the reasoned explanation of the forces linking causes with effects 
offered by economists who aspire to represent their age. The 
emphasis, which at one time was laid correctly, will at another 
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leave a false impression unless it be purposely or involuntarily 
shifted. An unaltered statement of the previous case will no 
longer be a full or fair description of present fact. It is perhaps in 
this particular direction that the historical spirit has exerted the 
most marked beneficial influence upon the conception generally 
formed of economic theory. For it has placed the theories of the 
past in their historical setting; and, similarly, it has called in 
question the permanent validity of the later theories of the pre- 
sent. A kernel of economic truth, appropriated by every period 
and all peoples, may, it is possible, be discovered by the persever- 
ing seeker, but the layers belonging only to peculiar stages of 
civilisation, or to special districts of the globe, which have first to 
be removed, are often found in practice to be thicker and more 
numerous than was imagined or believed by earlier writers. 
Ricardo, it is sometimes argued, generalised unduly from the 
associations of the money-market with which he was immediately 
familiar; but even Adam Smith has with some justice been 
described as holding the agreeable but extravagant persuasion 
that there was a Scot inside every man. And, although the 
‘‘ great commerce ’’ pourtrayed by Bagehot, as we know it in the 
England of the last quarter of the nineteenth century, may be 
now extending widely its domain, and be ultimately destined to 
embrace within its operations a large portion of the habitable 
globe, yet without such qualifying exception as to render the 
description as a whole inadequate and deceptive its chief traits 
cannot be introduced into an account of medieval England or of 
unexplored Thibet. In a sense it is both correct and pertinent 
to say that every nation has its economics appropriate to itself 
and inapplicable to others; and it is certainly both accurate and 
informing to maintain that the discarded theories of the past 
can be justly estimated only when we pay regard to the facts by 
which they were originally suggested. Judged thus, the Mer- 
cantile System is, for instance, placed in a light differing from 
that bright but coloured reflection which was cast upon it by an 
eager partisan like Adam Smith, and, similarly, to take another 
obvious illustration, Bentham’s arguments against the legislative 
restriction of the rate of interest asked and paid in the commer- 
cial communities of to-day may be accepted without denying the 
efficacy or correctness in the circumstances of their times of the 
older legal regulations against usury. It may once more be pos- 
sible to allow that the acumen of the trained economist can 
detect the slow but steady action of the powerful force of com- 
petition underneath the hardened crust of inveterate custom, and 
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yet we may contend that in the actual world of modern business 
friction and monopoly play a part which the common assumption 
of individual liberty discovered at the basis of our familiar reason- 
ings is apt to render unduly unimportant. 

Opinions such as these, which have derived from the loud 
emphatic advocacy of historical study a force which could not 
easily have been secured by other means, should be none the less 
definitely distinguished from conclusions with which they happen 
sometimes to be confounded. For we may still avail ourselves 
of the effective use of simplified assumption and appropriate 
hypothesis, and it has been aptly urged that the analogy of many 
other studies, where gratifying progress has been made, shows 
the unlikelihood of advancing far without the full employment of 
such powerful tools for discovering and appreciating new unfamiliar 
knowledge, and for systematising and presenting in convenient 
shape the accepted ascertained results of past investigations. But 
we shall beware of treating these assumptions or hypotheses as 
demonstrated facts. We need in no degree abandon the hope of 
reaching by the aid of the more accurate and finished instruments 
supplied by reasoning of a mathematical character those inmost 
recesses of fine argument into which the older economists with 
their ruder, blunter tools failed to penetrate ; and we may expect 
to gain results of some importance which were beyond their 
competence to achieve. But the very precision and delicacy of 
the new apparatus we employ should put us on our special guard 
against the serious but facile risk of reading into our conclusions 
more than is contained in the premisses with which we start, or 
of straining our fresh inferences beyond their proved legitimate 
capacity. We should, at any rate, be sufficiently protected from 
the attractive but injurious belief that we have demonstrated 
more than we have actually established; and, once again, we 
should be enabled more securely to avoid the fond temptation of 
treating, or even of regarding, our assumptions or hypotheses as 
established facts. Duly fortified by means like these against 
extravagant confidence or misleading error, we may then pro- 
ceed to introduce into our exploration of past history the know- 
ledge we have gained by diligent analysis of economic principles, 
and we shall not be anxious to reject the new illumination, which 
may thus be shed on some dark portions of the ancient records. 
We must, of course, endeavour not to bring what is true only of 
the circumstances of the present into our interpretation of the 
conditions of the past; but, if history is to tell its full tale dis- 
tinctly, facts must be grouped in orderly intelligible arrangement, 
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and the competent study of economic principles may lend an assist- 
ance to such grouping which should neither be regarded as inoppor- 
tune nor dismissed as idle. For to refuse such help is to throw 
away unnecessarily what may prove of service ; to use it with dis- 
crimination may be difficult, but is more catholic and enlightened. 
On such grounds indeed it may be a reason for congratulation 
rather than misgiving that some observers have declared that the 
familiar lineaments of the ‘‘ economic man’’ can be discerned 
in the pictures of prominent actors on the commercial and indus- 
trial stage drawn by professed historians in their narration of 
the past. 

A survey indeed of the actual work in economic history 
attempted and accomplished in this country during the 
last quarter of a century or so reveals one curious cir- 
cumstance. There can be littie question that a dispropor- 
tionate amount of energy has been’ bestowed on _ the 
investigation of the “‘origins’’ of English economic institutions. 
The early stages, for example, in the development of the manor 
have been reconstructed with elaborate pains from sparse 
materials. It requires, in fact, a confidence, which few informed 
historians would feel, in the mingled luck and skill with which a 
task exposing the performer to such endless difficulty and dis- 
appointment can have been achieved, to claim that the many 
tiresome questions in dispute about the birth and growth of the 
Manorial System have as yet been finally resolved. Whether, 
for example, Mr. Frederic Seebohm is right in his exclusive 
notion of an original community of serfs, who gradually won their 
way to freedom, or, with Professors Maitland or Vinogradoff, we 
discover signs of earlier liberty which gave place later to subor- 
dination to a lord, it is agreed that we are to a large extent 
compelled to argue back from subsequent facts to previous pos- 
sibilities. The Cambridge professor describes the situation in a 
sentence. ‘‘ A result,’ he says, ‘‘is given to us; the problem 
is to find cause and process.’’ From the conditions of the case we 
are forced to make a lavish use of inference and surmise. And 
yet the diligence and ingenuity with which a number of able and 
industrious writers have tried to untie the tangle, and illuminate 
the darkness, should extort our grateful admiration. We may feel 
some assurance that the only reason which can fairly be alleged 
why perfect certainty has not yet been reached is because it is 
beyond attainment. For we can hardly avoid the firm conviction 
that few, if any, periods in the economic history of our country 
have been more closely or incessantly examined than this early 
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misty age, when the Manorial System, as we know it in its later 
and developed shape, was gradually being formed by the moulding 
influence of different forces. It would accordingly seem no 
gratuitous suggestion to suppose that an instinctive liking for 
the large bold exercise of the imagination must have led histo- 
rians to explore the ‘‘origin’’ of the manor with such persistent 
and resourceful pains; and that the seductive charm attending 
the discovery of some brilliant apt hypothesis, which would supply 
an adequate explanation of ambiguous facts, has exercised its 
powerful sway upon their intellects no less imperatively than at 
an earlier time it influenced the old economists, who delighted 
in the unsuspected new conclusions reached by the long trains 
of subtle complicated argument which started from their original 
assumptions. The irony of fate seems to have brought the fresh 
activities of these later days into channels, which in general 
formation and direction are not dissimilar from those older water- 
courses along which the earlier energies of Ricardian economists 
found their way. ‘The scientific imagination has in both cases 
been equally invoked, and in either a large use of appropriate 
hypothesis is made; for we cannot wholly reconstruct the past, 
as we can hardly account completely for the present, and cer- 
tainly must fail to forecast adequately the future, without recourse 
to some imaginative suppositions. 

The peculiar fascination of this special topic is perhaps partly 
responsible for the less considerable attention hitherto bestowed 
on subsequent portions of English economic history. But the 
imperfect exploration yet accomplished of the region of inquiry 
opened to the investigator is also due to some extent to the 
comparative novelty of the pursuit. For, if it must be admitted 
that it is only since Cliffe Leslie wrote that much close attention 
has been given by economic students to the examination of past 
history, it is also undoubtedly the case that until recent years 
general historians had devoted little notice, and less space, to 
economic matters. A distinguished representative of that body, 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, published a few years ago an interesting 
history of the United Kingdom. It is true that he described his 
book expressly as ‘‘ political history,’’ and on that account it 
would doubtless be unjust to treat the omission of all reference 
to economic matters as culpable deficiency. But it must be 
tolerably evident to most readers of his forcible and lucid narrative 
that he is thoroughly imbued with the ancient traditions of a 
previous age. He had, in fact, formed his ideas of history in a 
milieu, where a keen or instructed interest in economic institu- 
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tions and affairs would have seemed an affectation or an eccen- 
tricity. And even such a different writer as J. R. Green, who 
definitely avowed, and conscientiously fulfilled, a project which 
was novel in his day, and paid an attention previously withheld 
to those less exciting, but not less weighty, matters of social and 
industrial import, which had hitherto perforce withdrawn with 
modesty into the background before the noisier and more showy 
incidents of military conflict and political intrigue, did little more 
than introduce occasional chapters or particular sections dealing 
with economic topics. The connected treatment of the general 
economic development of our country as a whole from earlier to 
later periods had to wait until in our own day the comprehensive 
treatise of Dr. Cunningham appeared; and even the systematic 
detailed inspection of special epochs or episodes, or the thorough 
informed examination of a single limited class of movements or 
phenomena may, with a few signal exceptions, be said to date 
from the occurrence of the public controversy in which the writ- 
ings of Cliffe Leslie filled so prominent a réle. At the present 
time, by contrast, a host of able, active workers are engaged in 
the industrious and illuminating task of adding to the fuller know- 
ledge of our economic history. The study has drawn recruits 
from the ranks of economists and of historians alike, and it has 
now taken an acknowledged place as an important branch of 
learned culture. If, on the one hand, the modern economist, 
who does not profess to be a historian, is, as we have seen, 
influenced in his general habit of regarding economic principles, 
and even in his mode of handling particular theoretic problems, by 
that keen, constant appreciation of the importance of actual fact 
which is the characteristic of historical study, on the other hand 
historians, who do not claim the special name of economic 
historians, are prepared to welcome cordially these new adherents 
to the exalted company to which they belong, and to approve 
and utilise, where a fitting occasion is presented, the results of 
such inquiries. Cliffe Leslie himself was, we have noticed, a 
writer upon economic method rather than an economic historian ; 
but we cannot doubt that, if he were alive to-day, he would be 
gratified by the important place assigned, both in economic and 
in historical circles, to the study of economic history. 

In a real sense, then, it is true that the systematic active study 
of economic history dates from a recent period, although it is a 
significant circumstance, which should not be forgotten, that a 
most interesting consequence of the new zeal thus applied to this 
department of research has been the rescue from unmerited 
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oblivion of some ancient neglected treatises and some obscured 
remote authorities. For there were writers who made detached 
occasional contributions to economic history at times anterior to 
those of Adam Smith, just as there were authors who offered for 
digestion scattered morsels, and, in a few instances, considerable 
fragments, of economic principles before the Wealth of Nations 
made an epoch in the development of English economic study. 
Adam Smith’s great name has overshadowed those of his English 
predecessors ; but, if historical research teaches nothing else to 
its disciples, it enforces the appropriate lesson that the evolution 
of knowledge is gradual, and not catastrophic, and that by diligent 
and faithful observation we can generally find the antecedents, 
or even the anticipations, of the ideas of the most original of 
thinkers. The chapters in Adam Smith’s own book, which 
economic historians claim not unjustly as convincing testimony 
to his catholic interest in a department of learning which elicits 
now their undivided industry, were not the first examples of 
their class, and for his material Adam Smith, we have since 
learnt, may have gone to several previous sources, even if we hold 
that Dr. Cannan has succeeded in establishing the fact, that for 
his exposition of economic principles he was indebted to the 
Physiocrats less extensively than some impugners of his origin- 
ality have been ready to allow. And yet we may declare 
without reserve that the economic history of to-day is as different 
from those early essays, whether of Adam Smith or of other more 
distant writers, as what has been called the ‘‘ science of measur- 
able motives,’’ with its developed apparatus of fine reasoning, is 
distinct from the beginnings of that study, which, furnished by the 
acute and sensible intelligence of the parent of modern economics, 
serve to part him from his nearer or remoter predecessors. 

As a defined and systematic study economic history is com- 
paratively new, and, if we take as an illustrative example the 
history of our own country alone, we find, as we should expect, 
that the work of investigation is still incomplete. Additions are 
continually being made to the knowledge of the student. New 
sources of information are from time to time unearthed and 
utilised ; and from time to time also old sources are more thor- 
oughly examined and brought under contribution. There are 
some problems of importance, of which the solution is yet doubt- 
ful, and others remain which have hitherto been hardly seriously 
attacked. Certain periods of history, or certain classes of pheno- 
mena, have drawn special notice to themselves, and students in- 
terested in these directions mainly have had their attention turned 
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away from other quarters. The ability and zeal bestowed on the 
ambiguities of the older history of the manor furnish a con- 
spicuous illustration ; and, despite such repeated strenuous effort, 
obscurity remains, and the leading views put forward are dis- 
cordant. But in later periods of history also certain institutions 
and affairs have exerted a peculiar fascination over the majority 
of students, and their minute details are intimately known, while 
the prominent characteristics of other incidents and actors con- 
tinue to be unfamiliar. It is natural, then, that successive histo- 
rians, writing with the assistance of fresh information, should 
shift the emphasis, modifying here and intensifying there; and 
such changes may beget a feeling of uncertainty and even mis- 
trust in the ordinary spectator. And yet the present condition 
of English economic history warrants the encouraging pronounce- 
ment that the main highways are now definitely traced, if the 
byways offer opportunity for still further exploration. The 
appearance in the last few years, both in this country and in the 
United States, of a number of short histories covering the entire 
economic growth of England, is a proof of the wider interest taken 
in economic history, and of the larger and more prominent place 
which it is recognised as filling in the ordinary curricula of educa- 
tion. But this publication affords testimony also to the amount of 
agreement reached on the directions along which development 
has moved. Similar evidence may be obtained from those intro- 
ductory sketches of economic history which, as we have noticed, 
have been prefixed to more than one recent text-book devoted 
chiefly to the exposition of economic principles. The new 
complete edition of Dr. Cunningham’s great history furnishes 
further corroboration of this conclusion. 

But Dr. Cunningham himself has reversed his views, or, at any 
rate, has qualified some of his conclusions, on affairs of more 
or less importance in the intervals between the successive editions 
of his book. He does not conceal a departure from positions 
previously maintained, or aconversion to opinions formerly treated 
by himself as dubious or erroneous. The influence, for example, 
of the Navigation Laws in wresting from the Dutch their pre- 
eminence in the carrying trade and transferring it to Britain, is 
differently regarded in the last edition of his History, and the 
change which actually occurred is traced more largely, and indeed 
mainly, to other causes. Nor have economic historians generally, 
either in the past or in the present, secured immunity from contra- 
dictions in the statement of the sequence, or the interpretation 
of the significance, of matters of fact, similar to the acute disputes 
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on matters of opinion which have been laid not unjustly to the 
charge of expositors of theory. There are, we imagine, few posi- 
tive declarations of Thorold Rogers on historical tendencies, which 
would now be accepted without question by his chief successors. 
There are certainly several of his favourite pronouncements, which 
have for some time been discarded by recognised authorities. In 
his case, perhaps, it is not so much the discovery of fresh evidence 
unknown to him which has produced the change of view, although 
this cause has sometimes operated; it is rather a distrust of 
the animus with which he seems to have drawn his inferences 
from the material he had with indefatigable industry unearthed. 
Even he, however, it is evident, could not traverse the whole 
area of possible research ; and in other instances the production at 
a later time of testimony which was not previously forthcoming 
has obviously been instrumental in reversing or in modifying 
earlier verdicts. New witnesses of more or less importance are, 
in fact, continually appearing to adduce fresh evidence in connec- 
tion with many obscure but interesting portions of English 
economic history. 

There are large masses of instructive records which await full 
or even partial exploration. Three recent examples, from many 
others which might be adduced, may serve to show the richness 
of this store of documents which will probably reward further or 
fresh examination. Miss Leonard’s History of English Poor 
Relief has lately thrown instructive light on the large part taken 
in the administration of the Foor Law in early Stuart times by 
the Orders of the Privy Council; and, similarly, in the new 
edition of Dr. Cunningham’s History we are enabled to note the 
relation of this particular instrument of monarchical rule to the 
effective working of the Mercantile System in its vigorous days, 
and to compare it with the incomplete injurious attempt made 
by Parliament at a later time to direct trade and manufacture 
when they had come to be conducted on the larger scale facilitated 
and required by those mechanical inventions which heralded the 
Industrial Revolution. Dr. William Shaw, again, has recently 
examined the records of the Treasury with a view to ascertaining 
the exact nature and degree of the control exercised at different 
times by Parliament over the preparation of the national esti- 
mates. He has made some significant discoveries. As he urges, 
they cannot be neglected by the constitutional historian without 
imperilling the adequacy of his view of the gradual process by 
which the power of the sovereign was curtailed by Parliament. 
The examination of this material has but commenced; and the 
economic, no less than the constitutional, historian is interested 
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in the knowledge of the real character of the administration of the 
national finances. These Treasury documents alone, however, 
disclose the inner side of that administration. Lastly, Mr. George 
Unwin, in his recent book on Industrial Organisation in the Sia- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries, has tried to bridge the interval 
separating the decline of the old craft gilds from the rise of the 
modern Trade Unions; and the novelty of his attempt, and the 
success with which it has been attended, are due alike to the cir- 
cumstance that he has drawn much of his material from a source 
which he has been the first to investigate with this purpose. He 
has examined the records of the Livery Companies of London, 
and especialiy of two among their number. These three instances 
are types of what we may expect when other students have been 
similarly instigated to address an industrious curiosity to arcana 
which await discovery or scrutiny. The area of economic history 
is, in fact, contracted to no narrow boundaries, and the oppor- 
tunities of ‘‘finds’’ are still abundant. 

In conclusion, we may notice the considerable effects of that 
peculiar stimulus which can only be applied by the wide discus- 
sion of some burning controversy of the day. The monetary 
debates, in which bi-metallists and mono-metallists engaged some 
few years back, have left an impression both on monetary theory 
and on monetary history. No student who pretends to an ac- 
quaintance with the copious literature of that dispute can deny 
that it provoked a close inspection of the theory of money, as it 
was previously presented in the ordinary text-books, and that 
some improvement in the detailed statement of that theory re- 
sulted. For the test to which conceptions, carelessly accepted 
hitherto, were now submitted, did not lack severity. Argument, 
lightly assumed to be beyond dispute, was placed in the crucible 
of a remorseless criticism, which treated nothing as unquestioned. 
The weak links of a chain of reasoning, apparently possessing 
great strength as a whole, were no longer able to escape detec- 
tion. New points of view were offered for consideration. Fresh 
conclusions were found to follow from familiar premisses. ‘he 
mode, for instance, in which variations in the supplies of the 
precious metal, or metals, chosen as the standard exercise their in- 
fluence on prices was more carefully examined, and, finally per- 
haps, was more satisfactorily elucidated ; and the distinction be- 
tween the functions of money as a medium of exchange and as a 
standard of deferred payments was more lucidly and definitely es- 
tablished. If we compare the chapters upon money in any syste- 
matic treatise published since the controversy with those on the 
same subject contained in such a book as J. 8S. Mill’s Principles of 
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Political Economy, we cannot fail to notice the marked influence 
exerted on the form and even on the substance of economic theory 
by the discussion of the practical problems of the day. The regu- 
lation of a paper currency, which was the centre around which the 
older controversies connected with the Bank Act of 1844 revolved, 
has, we observe, made way for the considerations which should 
properly determine the selection, and secure the maintenance, of 
a stable monetary standard. 

But the quarrel between bimetallist and monometallist pro- 
moted also the closer, fuller study of economic history. The 
actual circumstances attending the introduction of gold mono- 
metallism in this country were submitted ta a detailed scrutiny 
which previously they had not undergone. The real motives 
governing the action of the monetary reformers of those days 
were diligently reviewed, and a like careful inspection was 
attempted of earlier monetary history. No candid spectator could 
deny that our knowledge of monetary history has in consequence 
been both enlarged and corrected. Those who do not accept his 
main conclusions would nevertheless allow that Dana Horton, in 
his Silver Pound, by erudite research into documents cursorily 
examined or entirely neglected previously, was enabled to advance 
many fresh and pertinent suggestions. Nor, again, would the 
interested student question the novelty and persuasiveness of the 
idea that the attempted restriction of the movements of the 
precious metals in earlier times by Bullionists, and even by Mer- 
cantilists later, may have been partly due to a misunderstanding 
of the subtle operation of the different rating of the silver and the 
gold chosen by different countries under the older partial system 
of national bimetallism. For ignorance of the true causes which 
were then at work may have prompted desperate and confused 
endeavours to prevent or mitigate by any means their inevitable 
effects. This explanation may, of course, be pushed too far; but, 
employed with moderation, it undoubtedly sheds fresh light on 
what was previously obscure ; and the new illuminant is certainly 
the product of the monetary debate. To the same debate, lastly, 
may be ascribed the instructive view that at the resumption of cash 
payments in 1819, the happy expedient of a token currency, which 
stopped effectually the recurring annoyance previously occasioned 
by the efflux of the silver coins, might have been compatible with 
the preservation of the bimetallic standard, and that at the time 
the imperative desire for convenient media of exchange forcibly 
removed into the dim background the advantage of stability in 
the standard. That, indeed, was hardly disclosed or appreciated 
in its full importance until, with the withdrawal of the controlling 
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influence of the bimetallic system of the Latin Union in 1873, the 
possible consequences of gold monometallism became realised. 
The monetary uncertainty seems now to be terminating in the 
general adoption of the single gold standard by the chief commer- 
cial nations of the world, and the great increase in the recent 
output of that metal has removed the serious obstacles to this 
particular solution of the problem. Yet the additions made to 
monetary history remain if the improvements in the exposition 
of the theory of the text-books have lost some of their immediate 
interest. The study of economic history has gained appreciably 
by the pertinacious popular discussion. 

This is not the time or place to treat at any length of that 
fiscal controversy on which the nation is now busy. But it may 
appropriately be suggested that in its beneficial consequences, 
alike to economic theory and to economic history, it will probably 
present some analogy to the currency discussion. That the 
theories of international trade and value hitherto presented in 
recognised text-books of economic principles are susceptible of 
improvement in their statement, if not in their conception, will be 
denied by those alone who hold contentedly the disabling creed 
that economics should be unprogressive. The experience of other 
studies, on the contrary, shows that they lose vitality unless they 
are conscious of development. Economics, in its turn, cannot 
stand still and avoid the serious risk of deserved neglect. With- 
out trenching to any excessive distance on the preserves of poli- 
tical debate, we may advance a little further. We may assert 
that a scrutiny, such as the fiscal controversy has promoted, of the 
main assumptions on which the theoretical presentation of the 
case for a practical policy of free trade has rested hitherto, can- 
not fail to be beneficial. Weaknesses, which were not suspected, 
may possibly be disclosed by closer examination; it is no less 
possible that latent sources of new strength may be discovered. 

The controversy has also stimulated fresh inquiry into economic 
history. The question whether it has or has not tended to in- 
crease the appreciation by the public of such study generally, and 
to engender some mistrust of that elaboration of theory of a 
mathematical type, which has recently attracted the especial 
sympathies of expositors of principles, is a topic which, roughly 
handled, may cause unnecessary friction. It can be avoided on 
this occasion. But, apart from large vexatious considerations 
such as these, it is already evident that the fiscal, like the mone- 
tary, controversy has encouraged, and indeed demanded, the de- 
tailed re-examination of particular periods of economic history. 
Illustrations might be given which would introduce contentious 
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matter. But a single example, to which little or no objection can 
be taken, will suffice. It is supplied by Frofessor Nicholson’s 
recent History of the English Corn Laws. That book is not the 
work of a member of the Tariff Reform League, and no careful 
student of its pages will suspect the author of any excessive par- 
tiality for the legislation he describes. And yet, with a strict 
regard for historical exactitude, he furnishes an exposition of the 
real motives and the actual consequences of the Corn Laws, which 
cannot easily be brought into agreement. with the current repre- 
sentations of the times given by leading members of the Anti- 
Corn Law League, and still less easily with those at present 
accepted by the rank and file of ‘‘ convinced free traders.’’ It 
is doubtful whether such an inquiry into this particular period 
of economic history would have been attempted had it not been 
forcibly suggested by an immediate public controversy. It is 
certain that the persistent eagerness with which the controversial- 
ists on either side of a popular debate pursue their search for 
favourable or unfavourable evidence, and the severity with which 
they scrutinise the material collected and put forward by their 
opponents, are calculated, not merely to provoke and stimulate 
enthusiastic, diligent research, but also to ensure that errors and 
omissions will be speedily discovered and remorscelessly exposed. 

In his turn also the economic historian may surely render no 
small service to the final satisfactory settlement of the conflict by 
demonstrating the fallaciousness of the vulgar creed, which in 
this, as in every popular discussion, is ready to believe, and to 
assert, that effects can be completely separated from each other, 
and traced in each case distinctly to the isolated action of single 
special causes. On the contrary, the chief difficulty with which 
the economic historian is confronted springs from what logicians 
call the plurality of causes and the inter-mixture of effects. An 
effect is generally the outcome of the combined action of several 
causes conflicting or co-operating with each other. A knowledge, 
indeed, of economic principles is a useful portion of the full equip- 
ment of the economic historian, precisely because it obviously 
implies some preliminary training in the difficult but necessary art 
of analysing the confused. But it also means familiarity with 
the pursuit, from its premisses to its conclusion, of a reasoning 
process, detached for this immediate purpose from its surroundings 
by an arbitrary exertion of the intellect. The result accordingly 
may not correspond exactly with the actual concrete facts, and 
the reasoner should be aware of this divergence. 


L. L. PRICE 











THE ‘“ TREASURY ORDER BOOK” 


CHANGES of departmental routine are among the unwritten 
revolutions in history. They come about silently, as it were, in 
the night. The men who are engaged in running the depart- 
mental machine are practical men, men with their gaze fixed 
intently on the transactions of day to day. Such men solve each 
separate problem of administrative organisation and efficiency as 
they go along, with no noise, no show; and they never dream of 
putting on record a statement of the nature of, and reason for, 
the change, for the information of posterity. 

Conservative as we are there is no country in the world, there 
never has been a country in the world’s history, which can show 
such a perpetual and harmonious succession of these unwritten 
revolutions. The process of adapting administrative machinery 
to ever new and changing national requirements and conditions 
never stops, never ceases. It is going on to-day. 

It is just such a revolution which is evidenced for us in the 
establishment or commencement of the ‘‘ Treasury Order Book ”’ 
in 1667. 

The official Record Office description or account of it is briefly 
as follows. For an issue of money out of the National Ex- 
chequer there was necessary (after the days of Henry VIII.), the 
following series of operations :— 


(1) The authorisation from the King to the Lord High 
Treasurer. Formally this authorisation must be under the Privy 
Seal, and it simply commands the issue of x money to y person 
for 2 purpose. 

(2) The authorisation from the Lord High Treasurer to the 
auditor of the receipt. Formally this is a Treasury warrant 
which, after reciting the Privy Seal, authorises the auditor to 
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draw orders or pass debentures, or to cause to be paid as so much 
cash, x to y for 2. 

(3) The auditor’s order to the Tellers of the Receipt to pay so 
much cash. 

(4) As a later appendage to No. 2 the Letter of Direction from 
the Lord High Treasurer or the Treasury Lords prescribing the 
particular fund of cash out of which the payment was to be made. 


Corresponding to these four separate operations there are four 
separate series of Treasury records :— 


(1) The series containing the privy seals mentioned in No. 1 
above. After being variously styled ‘‘ Privy Seals’’ or ‘‘ Letters 
Patents,’’ and what not else, this series from 1680 onwards is 
methodically and regularly denominated the ‘*‘ King’s Warrant 
Book.”’ 

(2) The series containing the Lord Treasurer’s warrants. 
This series, from the moment of its inception, is uniformly 
denominated the ‘‘ Money Book.”’ 

(3) The series [hitherto officially understood as] containing 
the auditor’s orders. This series, from its inception, is uniformly 
styled the ‘* Order Book.”’ 

(4) The series containing the Letters of Direction. This 
series is similarly uniformly styled the ‘‘ Disposition Book.’’ 


It is to No. 3 that I wish to direct attention, viz., the 
‘“‘ Treasury Order Book.’’ The hitherto accepted explanation of 
it has always seemed to me questionable for two reasons. Firstly, 
the auditor of the receipt was not a Treasury official, but an 
Exchequer official. The book, therefore [the ‘‘ Order Book’’], 
in which he entered all the orders made out by him (according 
to the above-described process) should be an Exchequer record 
and not a Treasury record. And when we turn to the Exchequer 
records we find that there is in existence an (Exchequer) auditor’s 
order book corresponding exactly to the function set out under 
item (3) and the process detailed above. The question, there- 
fore, naturally arises : Why should there be among the Treasury 
records a [supposed] duplicate of a purely Hachequer record? 

Secondly, although from the moment of the birth of the 
‘‘Treasury Order Book’’ it travels alongside the ‘‘ Treasury 
Money Book,’’ it did not originate at the same moment of time, 
as one would expect if it formed an integral part of the Treasury 
system of money payment procedure. There must therefore be 
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something in its life history which differentiates it from the money 
book, and as a consequence it is doubtful whether it does, in its 
original nature, form an integral part of the Treasury system of 
money payment procedure. 

But although these doubts were aroused in me I was unable 
to solve them, and I was therefore reduced to methodically 
calendaring the record whilst patiently waiting for the book itself 
to give up its secret. ; 

The explanation has come at last, and it is, in its way, a 
revelation. To make the explanation clear it is necessary to go 
back a little beyond the time of birth of this Order Book. 

The employment of the device of payments by means of tallies 
of assignation was not an innovation at the Restoration. But 
from 1660 onwards Charles II. (or his Treasury officials) made 
@ more extensive and regular use of the device than formerly, to 
such an extent indeed that it may fairly be described as a new 
feature of the financial machinery of the Government. 

Charles’s great need at the Restoration, and indeed all through 
his reign, was a supply of ready cash to carry on the services. 
His revenue (as all public revenue always does) only came in 
gradually in the course of each financial year, whereas his expendi- 
ture (as all public expenditure always does) began immediately 
from the opening of each financial year. Modern States have for 
long solved the problem of providing a floating supply of ready 
cash to work departmental services. They issue various forms of 
credit on the strength of the incoming taxes, and as the taxes come 
in these various fiduciary issues are liquidated. The process 
seems so easy to the modern mind that we are almost reluctant 
to acknowledge the difficulty of the problem which beset Charles. 
No such device existed in 1660, but all through the years 1660-7 
he or his Treasury officials were groping their way to it. The 
first crude and ruinous step to it was to let to farm the chief 
sources of revenue. The inducement to this was in every case 
the same, viz., the advance of ready money by the farmers them- 
selves on the credit of their farm. In the case of the Excise, for 
instance, the farmers of the various counties were bound by the 
terms of their farm to advance a quarter’s rent at the time of 
signing the contract. In the case of the customs the advances 
took the form of individual separate loans, made on the strength 
of the customs, and it may be asserted roughly that the customs 
farmers were creditors to the State for a running loan or advance 
of about £200,000. 

For the first seven years of his reign Charles worked this 
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system as well as he could. Every source of parliamentary 
supply which he possibly could he put to farm. 

But these systematic farms, as a necessary consequence, in- 
troduced a new element into the financial system of the country. 
Instead of waiting, say, for the customs farmers to pay £20,000 
into the Exchequer as part of their accruing rent (which might 
have meant waiting, say, three or four weeks) it was clearly more 
convenient to issue an authorisation to the customs farmers re- 
questing them to pay £20,000 to such and such an accomptant. 
This was done by means of a tally of assignation. This tally was 
struck in the Exchequer, was given to the accomptant, was taken 
by him to the office of the Customs Farmers (the Custom House), 
and was there cashed. The tally said in effect to the Customs 
Farmers: ‘‘ The National Exchequer owes A B £20,000. You 
pay him this money, and we will agree that such payment by you 
to A B shall be construed as a payment of £20,000 into the Ex- 
chequer as part of the rent due from you for your farm.’’ 

By means of these tallies of assignation, therefore, the 
Customs House and the London Excise Office became virtually 
national pay-offices, competing with, or standing side by side with, 
the National Exchequer. 

But although these novel pay-offices led to greater complexity 
in the Exchequer and Treasury system of the time, they did not 
lead to the origination of any new series of books or records, 
either in the Treasury or the Exchequer. The difficulties arising 
from such complexities were met by means of special Treasury 
warrants as each difficulty arose ; and considering the bewildering 
complexity of the arrangement the Exchequer system rose to the 
occasion, and worked the machine wonderfully well. 

It was when the farming system itself and the system of tallies 
of assignation proved insufficient that a novel departure was made, 
and this departure led to the origination of the ‘‘ Treasury Order 
Book.”’ 

The change was made as a consequence of the Dutch war. 
At the time of the outbreak of that war Charles’s ordinary sources 
of parliamentary revenue were pledged up to the hilt. The 
assignations on the Customs and Excise amounted to practically 
eighteen months’ clear rental of the farms, and it was impossible 
to raise new credit by any further assignations thereon. It was 
therefore necessary to raise an entirely new species of credit on 
the strength of the fresh supply which Parliament voted speci- 
fically for the war. The first item of this new supply was the 
Royal Aid granted in 1664-5 for £2,477 ,500. 
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It speaks volumes for the financial ignorance and confusion of 
the time that in the Act of Parliament granting this supply there 
was no provision whatever made for raising immediate credit on 
it. The contributions had to be assessed by commissioners, col- 
lected by collectors, received by receivers, and then at last, 
months after it was granted and months after the war had broken 
out, the money was brought up to London in carts guarded by 
soldiers, and paid in a gradually broadening stream into the 
Exchequer at Westminster. In the meantime Charles had to 
equip his ships without the help of either ready cash or credit. 
That was the way we went to war with the Dutch in the year of 
grace 1665. 

The bitter experiences of the war pointed imperiously to the 
need of some provision of credit and of a different system of 
financing. Accordingly, when Parliament next granted supply, 
it set itself to solve the problem. The mechanism which it in- 
vented for the purpose is set out in full in clauses v.—xi. of the 
Act for the grant of an Additional supply of £1,250,000 
(17 Car. II., c. 1, Statutes of the Realm v., p. 570). In brief 
the scheme was as follows :— 

Persons lending money on the credit of the Act or furnishing 
[for the navy or ordnance, any] wares, victuals, necessaries or 
goods, were to be repaid out of the moneys arising from the Act. 
Pending such repayment they were to receive security as 
follows :— 

(1) Persons making loans of money into the Exchequer 
were to have a tally of loan struck in the Exchequer, and at the 
same time an Order for their repayment, the Order to bear the 
same date as the tally of loan, and in the said Order there was to 
be a clause warranting the payment of interest at 6 per cent. for 
the period which should elapse between the making of the loan 
and the repayment thereof. Similarly, all persons advancing 
stores for the navy or ordnance on the credit of the Act were to 
receive a certificate from the Commissioners of the Navy or the 
Ordnance Commissioners : on production of these certificates [at 
the Exchequer] such creditors were to receive warrants or orders 
for the payment of the sums due for such goods or loans, and the 
payment would be made when the funds came in. 

(2) All these orders for repayment of loans, and orders for 
payment for goods, were to be registered in course—that is, were 
to be entered consecutively as produced to the officers of the 
Exchequer, and were to rank for payment in the consecutive 
order in which they stood on the register—no single order to have 
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preference over another, but all to be entered in their course, 
according to the dates of the tallies and the times of bringing the 
certificates. 

(3) The remaining clauses of the Act concerned the keeping 
of a special register in the office of the auditor of the Receipt for 
the entering of these orders in course : which said register was to 
be freely open to inspection and access of all persons concerned 
therein. Lastly, the new series of orders or warrants hereby 
instituted as above, were made transferable from hand to hand by 
the endorsement of the assignee. 

The words in which this new series of Exchequer records are 
described are as follow :— 

‘““That there be provided and kept in his Majesty’s Exchequer 
(to witt) in the office of the Auditor of the Receipt one Book or 
Register, in which book or register all moneys that shall be paid 
[as loans] into the Exchequer by this Act shall be entered and 
registered apart . . . from all other moneys and branches of 
your Majesty’s revenue whatsoever.”’ 

““And that also there be one other Book or Registry 
provided or kept in the said office [of the Auditor of the Receipt | 
of all orders and warrants to be made by the Lord Treasurer and 
Under Treasurer, or by the Commissioners of the Treasury for 
the time being, for payment of all and every sum and sums of 
money to all persons for moneys lent, or wares or goods bought 
[as above] . . . and that no moneys leviable by this Act be 
issued out of the Exchequer during the war, but by such order 
or warrant mentioning that the moneys payable by such order 
or warrant are for the service of your Majesty in the said war.”’ 

The procedure here prescribed is perfectly simple. A private 
individual making a loan on the credit of this Act took his money 
to the Exchequer (Teller’s office). He there got a tally which 
was simply a receipt, or voucher, or acknowledgment. He took 
this receipt to the Auditor’s office, and there it was entered in the 
register of loans, which we will style Record No. 1. Thereupon 
the auditor made out a paper order for the repayment to the 
creditor in question of the amount of the loan. This order was 
endorsed with the number which represented its rota, or turn, 
or course of payment, was taken to the Treasury, was there 
signed by the Treasury Lords, was taken back to the Auditor’s 
office, and there entered up by the Auditor in his register of 
orders, which we will style Record No. 2. Then the order was 
delivered to the creditor, who took it home, and simply waited for 
it to mature. When its turn of payment came he was apprised of 
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the fact by an advertisement in the Gazette saying that orders 
number so-and-so fell next in course to be paid, and would be 
paid accordingly on presentation. On the day of payment the 
creditor received not only his principal, but also 6 per cent. in- 
terest for the time of the loan, and 4 per cent. more as further 
interest or gratuity. 

If instead of making a loan the creditor had supplied goods 
for the Navy on the credit of the Act the procedure was identical, 
save that the voucher took the form of a certificate from the 
Navy Commissioners instead of a tally from the Tellers. 

The records which I have here styled Record No. 1 and 
Record No. 2 were both Exchequer Records. They neither of 
them, therefore, constitute the ‘‘ Treasury Order Book.’’ This 
latter was a distinct thing. It was the replica on the Treasury 
side of that Exchequer record which I have here styled Record 
No. 2. The Act of Parliament does not prescribe the keeping of 
such a Treasury replica, but the mere routine of Treasury work 
necessitated the keeping of such a replica. The repayment orders 
had to be signed by the Treasury Lords. It was therefore a per- 
fectly natural and very necessary thing for the Treasury clerks to 
keep a book for themselves, in which they entered all such orders 
as were so signed. ‘This book is the ‘‘ Treasury Order Book.”’ 

The exposition which has been given above will probably seem 
so simple that it may be regarded as hardly worth emphasising. 
But the mere account of the histcrical origin of the record by no 
means covers the whole of the ground. From the moment of the 
inception of this system of obtaining credit on incoming taxes 
its enormous advantages over the old system of tallies of assigna- 
tion on tax farms was grasped with avidity by Charles’s officials, 
and the system was immediately extended to other sources or 
branches of revenue which had never been contemplated by the 
original Act of Parliament just reviewed. Pari passu, the 
‘Treasury Order Book’’ changes in its character, and becomes 
much more comprehensive in the ground it covers. One after 
another the various branches of the King’s revenue, Customs, 
Excise, and Hearthmoney, were drawn into the system of 
‘‘registering,’’ and when this had been accomplished, an unseen, 
unsuspected, and most vitally important financial revolution had 
taken place—even before Charles’s officials themselves had 
grasped the deep significance of it. Hitherto, these orders had 
represented actual transactions—so much money lent on the Act 
or so much goods supplied on the Act. But when Charles came 
to register, say, on the Hearthmoney his hands were not tied by 
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any Act. He could therefore make out fictitious orders, orders 
not representing any actual transaction at all, orders which were 
in fact only so much paper credit created at will in the Treasury. 
If Charles wanted to find funds, say £20,000, for, say, the Pay- 
master of the Forces, all he had to do was to have twenty orders 
made out for £1,000 each on the credit of, say, the Hearthmoney. 
After these were signed by the Treasury Lords they were regis- 
tered on the Hearthmoney, endorsed with the order or course of 
their payment, and handed en bloc to the Paymaster. That 
official was then left to his own devices. He could either pay 
away this paper, or could go into the open market and raise loans 
on it at his discretion. 

I think it is no exaggeration to say that this is the origin of 
official paper money in England. The orders themselves were 
transferable from hand to hand by endorsement. They were 
negotiable. In every feature of importance they were identical 
with the Exchequer bills which succeeded them, and took their 
place towards the close of the seventeenth century. And with 
regard to these Exchequer bills I have always held, and am pre- 
pared to maintain, that they were, in very deed, a subsidiary 
negotiable paper money standing side by side with and supple- 
menting the note issue of the Bank of England. 

That, however, is a later aspect of the question. For the 
moment I only wish to point out the effect of this financial revolu- 
tion on the character of the ‘‘ Treasury Order Book.’’ Whereas 
during the first few months of its existence this record is an entry 
book representing genuine transactions, genuine loans, or genuine 
supply of goods, it becomes very soon, in the course of the year 
1667, an entry book of creations of fictitious credits on the funds 
of the Excise, etc. From this moment it is divided up into 
sections :— 

[Section 1] orders [created] on the Customs ; 

[Section 2] orders [created] on the country Excise ; 

[Section 3] orders [created] on the London Excise ; 


and so on, each series being kept distinct, and this becomes for 
a time the stereotyped form of the book. 

Before the close of the seventeenth century was reached 
another revolution in the methods of national finance had taken 
place, and instantly accommodating itself to the change, the 
‘Treasury Order Book’’ takes on quite a different character 
again. But that is another story which I must reserve for later 


treatment, 


Wm. A, SHAW 









































THE CURRANT CRISIS IN GREECE 


THE history of the currant industry down to 1899, together 
with an account of the crisis of overproduction which led to the 
establishment of the ‘‘ retention system,’’ have been exhaustively 
set forth in the Economic JourRNAL (December, 1899) by Mr. 
T. A. Burlumi. I propose to limit myself to the events subse- 
quent to the year 1899, dealing more especially with the recent 
law of July, 1905, and the convention which that law sanctioned. 

The crisis in the currant industry was due to the closure of 
the French market. The exports to France, unimportant up to 
1878, had grown after that date so rapidly that they exceeded the 
exports to England and absorbed nearly half the entire production. 
This demand having been the immediate consequence of the 
destruction of the French vineyards by phylloxera, it was satural 
that it should cease as soon as those vineyards were replanted. 
But the Greek cultivators, not anticipating the rapidity of this 
recuperation, went on extending their own currant vineyards 
from 435,000 stremmas! in 1880 to 670,000 in 1891.? 

The protective measures voted in France, by reducing the huge 
exports of currants to almost nothing, suddenly brought on the 
Greek market a crisis which will not easily be forgotten. In 
May, 1893, the lowest price in the London market was 21s. per 
cwt. ; in November of the same year the same produce was offered 
at 6s. only. As the duties, taxes, freight and other charges 
amounted to 8s. 6d., the Greek producer, in order to dispose of his 
currants in England, had to sustain a loss of 2s. 6d. per cwt. 

The situation was aggravated by the fact that many citizens 
had lent large sums to the paysants, so as to enable them to carry 
on their new plantations. The consequences of the crisis were 
thus felt alike in the agricultural and in the urban districts. The 
evil could be met in two ways only: either by the development 

1 A stremma is about the fourth of an acre. 
2 The production thus rose from 195,108,000 to 344,000,000. Ven. lb.; »v. 


Statistical Information concerning the Currants, p. 76 (published by order of the 
Greek Minister of Finance in 1908). 
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of consumption or by the restriction of production. The first 
alternative was by no means easy. In Greece itself the currants 
are not consumed. On the other hand, the conquest of fresh 
foreign markets was rendered difficult by the fact that, while 
currants are not an article of first necessity, their easy conversion 
into wine enrolls against them the distrust of wine-growers.' As 
regards the restriction of plantation, everybody agreed that it was 
the only rational scheme; but nobody would set the example, 
fearing that it would not be followed and that his sacrifices would 
only prove a benefit to the others. Moreover, the destruction of a 
plantation involved the ruin not only of the grower, but also of 
those who had lent to him the means of cultivating his vineyard 
and to whom it was generally mortgaged. 

These peculiar circumstances gave rise to the notion that it 
was not the production, but the quantity offered that ought to be 
reduced. In other words, the plantations, which formed the 
only fortune of the paysants and the only guarantee for the loans 
granted to them, were to remain intact; but the quantities 
brought on the market were to be curtailed, so as to keep up the 
prices to a satisfactory level. In accordance with this idea a Bill 
was passed in 1895 in virtue of which 15 per cent. of the produc- 
tion was to be deposited in the hands of the Government. The 
‘‘ retained ’’ currants were to be sold only to home distillers ? and 
thus be withdrawn from the dried fruit market. 

The following years were marked by a slight rise in prices. 
It was owing probably to unsatisfactory crops, but was generally 
attributed to the ‘‘ retention system.’’ The Greek Government 
was consequently called upon to transform the law of 1895, which 
had a provisional character, into a permanent Act, and to use the 
sums obtained by the sale of the retained currants to distillers as 
the capital of a local bank destined to come to the aid of the 
currant-growing districts. 

The Theotoky Cabinet yielded in 1899 to this pressure, as had 
already done the Government of M. Delyannis in 1895. A Bill 
was carried establishing the retention for ten years, fixing its 
amount no longer at 15 per cent., but at a quantity varying, 
according to the amount of the crop, from 10 to 20 per cent. Last, 
but not least, the special bank asked for was created under the 
name of Currant Bank (Stafidiké Trapeza). 


1 It is for this reason that an attempt to introduce currants into Russia failed. 
On the demand of the Bessarabian wine-growers, M. De Witte authorised special 


protective measures. 
2 By the same statute the Greek distillers were obliged to use as first material 


for alcohol and syrup currants and grapes only, 
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The year 1900 having yielded a very bad harvest, things went 
for a time smoothly; but with the magnificent crop of 1901 the 
crisis reappeared fiercer than ever. The original opponents of 
retention—and they carried with them all persons more or less 
familiar with political economy—grew aggressive. They con- 
demned the whole system as artificial, unjust and ineffectual. 
They deemed it unjust, as being applied to all the currant-growers 
without distinction, whereas the overproduction existed mainly 
in those districts which produce currants of secondary quality, fit 
more especially for vinification. Indeed, the Gulf district, as well 
as Zanta and Cephallonia, which produce first-class currants, 
remained more or less unaffected by the closure of the French 
market.! On what ground then, it was asked, is their production 
to be curtailed by 10 to 20 per cent. ? 

The opponents of retention urged further that this measure 
had been very wrongly compared with the German Cartells. _ In 
Germany it was the production which was artificially limited to 
the necessities of the market ; in Greece it was the offer. And the 
difference between the two systems is the following : in Greece 
the producer remains exposed to all the toils and expenses of pro- 
duction ; it is only after this that he sees a part of his produce 
withdrawn from him. In Germany the producer produces, it is 
true, only a part of what he could have produced, but he has to 
provide for the expenses of merely this limited production. 
Moreover, no serious comparison can be drawn between an indus- 
trial and an agricultural production, since the one can be precisely 
fixed beforehand, while the other depends entirely on climatic 
conditions. 

Referring to the results themselves of the parakratissis, its 
enemies had no difficulty in showing that the rise of prices aimed 
at had not been attained. Consequently, the only result was 
to render permanent a crisis which could have been only tem- 
porary if the ‘‘economic laws’’ had been respected—t.e., if the 
law of offer and demand had not been interfered with. No 
doubt many a one would have been ruined ; but such losses would 
have been limited to the second class currants, and a help of 
some kind would eventually have enabled the paysants to 

1 The effect of the French demand may be judged from the following figures :— 

Quantities produced per annum in 


Ven. lb. 
(1876-1880. ) (1893-1894, ) 
Gulf and Ionian Islands .......... eee 125,000,000 158,000,000 
CRAE GUBINIOON  cpivcceianccaccececaasincacetes 51,600,000 161,300,000 


For further details see an article by M. Lambros Coromilas in the Hconomiki 
Hellas (1st January, 1903), 
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transform their vineyards into more remunerative cultures,’ or 
even into pasturages. In any case, such losses, being local and 
temporary, would have been preferable to a crisis general and 
universal, which threatened the prosperity of the whole 
kingdom. 

In replying to these arguments the promoters of retention 
did not deny that the Bills of 1895 and 1899 had proved failures ; 
but they contended that the failure was to be attributed, not to 
their system, but to the fact that the system had been applied 
only partly. To make this clearer they took the Bill of 1899, 
which fixed a maximum of 20 per cent. for retention. 
Now, said they, the overproduction may, and practically does, 
exceed 20 per cent., consequently the aim which the retention 
has in view is not attained. The system cannot work if the 
entire quantity exceeding the requirement of the market is not 
retained. The advocates of the system urged also that it was pre- 
posterous to legislate for retention while permitting fresh planta- 
tions of currants. The benefits looked for by the diminution of 
quantities offered had been neutralised by the extension of the 
culture. In conclusion, they urged that the ‘‘ retention ’’ should 
not be abolished, but rather enforced, first by the suppression 
of any maximum limit, and secondly by the prohibition of new 
cultures. 

If the Greek Government had had a free hand there is little 
doubt that, between the two solutions proposed, it would have 
chosen the first: namely, the abolition of retention.2 But, 
unhappily, no Greek Government had the strength to resist the 
pressure of the currant-growing provinces. Whatever cabinet 
was in power, its majority depended to a large extent on the 
representatives of these provinces, who form more than the 
fourth of the entire Chamber. Moreover, the arguments put 
forward by these representatives in claiming to have their way 
in this question were strong. According to them the currant- 
growing districts were not seeking either direct help from the 
State or even relief in taxation ;* the measures they were asking 


1 This was done in the province of Argos. It is fair to add that the partisans of 
retention argue that such a change of cultures cannot be effected in other districts, 
as the soil is only fit for vineyards, A similar argument is now put forward in 
many 4 wine-growing district of the South of France. 

2 That all the Greek cabinets, from that of Tricoupis in 1894 down to the 
present administration, have looked at retention with distrust is recognised by one 
of the ablest promoters of the scheme, M. Aristomenes Théodoridés, in the 
introductory remarks to his pamphlet: Mpd rod ’Arpoxwphrov. 

3 This was undoubtedly true till the Bill of 1904 was passed, transforming into 
a tax in kind the somewhat heavy tax in specie, 
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for could not affect the rest of the kingdom ; there was, in short, 
no reason to prevent them from settling their own question accord- 
ing to their own ideas. As for political economy, a science that, 
according to Mr. Balfour, is in parliamentary circles more 
talked of than understood, the currant-growers treated it with 
every mark of external respect, but they contended that the 
principles set forth by leading economists could not apply in 
their case. The currant crisis was not an ordinary agricultural 
crisis, currants being a natural monopoly for Greece, and their 
industry having to fear not competition, but overproduction.' 

To all this the Greek Government had naturally a good deal 
to say. But as every crop was leaving a surplus, and that 
surplus, pressing heavily on the market, came, on the eve of a 
new plentiful crop, as a menace of further disastrous falls in 
prices, the Greek Cabinets were ready to listen to any suggestion 
which might gather round it the majority of the growers.” 

M. Delyannis, who, in the spring of 1903, was again in 
power, appointed an extra-parliamentary commission to inquire 
into the question. While the inquiry was going on he refused, 
in the name of the Government, to take any initiative. But 
these Fabian methods found no approval with the growers, who 
started a lively debate in Parliament, demanding that the fixed 
maximum should be suppressed, and that the amount of the 
retention, determined on the eve of the crop, should be always 
equal to the expected surplus, whatever might be this surplus. 
This proposition was rejected by a majority of only one vote. It 
thus became clear that in one form or another its partisans would 
carry the day, when the unexpected news arrived that the 
British Government took exception to the measure on the ground 
that by the Convention of 1890 the Greek Government had 
bound itself not to increase the amount of the export tax on 
currants. According to the British point of view it was contrary 
to the spirit, if not to the letter, of the Convention to increase 
the retention indefinitely, since the rise in prices which would 
follow was as prejudicial to the British consumer as a rise result- 
ing from heavier taxation. Although this contention cannot be 
considered as unimpeachable, yet the Greek Government, fearing 
lest the Anglo-Greek treaty of commerce shold be denounced, 


1 The argument was not a very strong one, as it was well known that whenever 
the prices of currants rose there was a strong demand for sulianina dry grapes. 
Besides, nowadays, there is scarcely any produce for which a substitute of some 
kind cannot be found. 

2 This was candidly admitted by M. Theotoky in a recent speech (15th July, 
1905). 
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yielded without difficulty. It was then that the currant districts, 
losing all hope of a legislative reform, turned their attention to 
a scheme, often broached before, but which now for the first 
time took a more tangible form : the scheme of monopoly. 

This scheme, put forward by the representative of a British 
syndicate, ‘‘The Concessions and Monopolies,’ is summed up 
as follows by Mr. Harvey, British delegate on the International 
Financial Commission at Athens.’ 

‘* According to the Convention, as eventually signed by the 
representatives of the syndicate and the Government, the 
company to be floated was to have a capital of £1,000,000, and 
its concession was to last twenty years. The quantities and 
prices of the various qualities of currants which the company 
undertook to purchase were as follows :— 


Quantity. At francs, 

Quality. Ven. lb. gold. 
BG sn cSsscacwesnervasnsaesdys 5,000,000 keene 250 
BEI brn soviewsaos ocnweseauseetis 15,000,000 Essa... 200 
BIG cinssinssecennsianaserese 25,000,000 ila... sca eee 170 
DR canepnesasconeteusiesteans 35,000,000 Sayainwes 150 
WIERD i cisickeauvetuotoscsancsnenes 40,000,000 sa... 185 
EIR x ckivnecnexanvansseensnens 45,000,000 sa. see 120 
WMD ocksashteaeccnsacsecstoest GB:008;000 ———ksacvonce 110 
BRIN so sccuscsdatwnceapeesacetes 65,000,000 sa... ss 100 


‘* Provisions were included to safeguard the company’s interests 
in the event of the total crop exceeding 320,000,000 Ven. Ib., 
or of the quantities of certain kinds being such as to bring the 
total payable in any year by the company to a sum in excess of 
40,950,000 frances, or of the exchange falling below 140; also for a 
revision of prices should the crop be less than a minimum of 
250,000,000 Ib. ‘The extension of the area planted with currant- 
vines was to be prohibited by law. The company was to have 
the right of trading in sultanas. 

‘*On the other hand, the company undertook that the currants 
should be retailed in the United Kingdom at prices varying from 
24d. to 6d. per English |b. 

‘* Profits, after the provision of 6 per cent. dividend and cer- 
tain reserves, were to be divided between the company and the 
Greek Government, subject to the reservation in certain cases of 
a minimum total dividend to the shareholders of 12 per cent. 

‘““The Convention was brought before the Greek Chamber for 
ratification, and was there much criticised, mainly on the ground 
that it furnished little or no security to the country in the event 


1 See Annual Series, No, 3126, p. 15, 
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of the company failing to’carry out its part of the agreement. 
The Greek Government undertook to try to obtain better terms 
from the syndicate, but, while the negotiations were proceeding, 
the Ministers of the United Kingdom, Germany, Italy, and Hol- 
land protested against the ratification of the Convention as an 
infraction of treaty rights.’’ 

The monopoly scheme thus came to grief; it was soon after 
officially buried by a declaration stating that King George’s 
Government could not proceed with the ratification of the Con- 
vention ‘‘ until the diplomatic obstacles to the monopoly had 
been removed.’’ But this postponement ad calendas grecas did 
not solve the problem already existing. The crop for the coming 
year was estimated at 350,000,000lb., and the surplus, after 
deduction both of the amount retained and the exports, was 
reckoned not inferior to 73,000,000lb. The Greek Government 
had again to interfere, and, for the first time, to interfere directly. 

The National Bank of Greece, the Bank of Athens, and 
the Ionian Bank were induced to lend to the Currant Bank, with 
the guarantee of the Government, a sum not exceeding 6,500,000 
drachmas, to be devoted to the purchase of the already mentioned 
surplus, at a price of about 130dr. per 1,000 Ven. lb. The 
execution of this arrangement was rendered possible by the inter- 
vention of the distillers, who were ready to buy at 85dr. per 
1,000lb., besides the currants retained, those to be purchased 
by the new loan.! 

An arrangement of this kind cannot be too severely criticised. 
The Government interfered in a business that was not within its 
legitimate jurisdiction. The Currant Bank was urged to buy 
from the producer currants at 115dr., and to sell them to the 
distiller at 85dr. The producer was induced to believe that, 
whatever his miscalculations might be, he could always rely on 
the Government. As for the distillers, they did not make a bad 
bargain, but by accumulating stocks so large they were incapaci- 
tated from giving to the producer later on any effectual assistance. 
What was worse, the scheme did not bring even the expected 
temporary relief. The funds placed at the disposal of the Cur- 
rant Bank were not sufficient to buy up the whole surplus of 
1903’s crop. So that on the eve of the 1904 crop to the surplus 
expected from that crop the actual surplus of the preceding year 
was to be added. Fresh combinations had therefore to be de- 


1 This plan was framed while the monopoly scheme was still under discussion, 
2 Naturally enough the prices fell below the 130dr., which the arrangement 
intended to guarantee to the producers as a minimum, 
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vised. They took the form of a Bill which was passed in June, 
1904, its principal provisions being the following * :— 

(a) A prohibitive tax was imposed on fresh plantations of 
currant wines. This disposition was in harmony with the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘retention.’’ It is more doubtful if it was in accordance 
also with the constitution of the country, and if such a law, 
which aimed at the prohibition of new plantations, could be 
easily enforced. 

(b) For the export duty, averaging 13dr. per 1,000 Ven. Ib., 
was substituted a duty in kind of 15 per cent. This measure 
was the greatest blunder committed in the course of currant 
legislation. The Greek Government, instead of collecting 
annually 4,800,000dr. in cash, was to be burdened with huge 
stocks of currants, which it could not get rid of without bringing 
about an immense fall in prices. Nor was this all; the British 
Government, which in 1903 took exception to the unlimited in- 
crease of the amount retained, considered that the new Bill, by 
raising, as a matter of fact, the retained amount from 20 per cent. 
to 35 per cent., was open to the same objection. Consequently, 
Great Britain demanded a quid pro quo for the acceptance of the 
new Bill. The Greek Government granted some important con- 
cessions in the Customs tariffs, with the result that the Greek 
Treasury, which had already practically lost the revenue it de- 
rived from currants, also forfeited a part of the produce of 
its Customs.2 As usual, all these sacrifices had no material 
effect on the crisis, which continued with the same intensity. 
The summer of 1905, as all summers from 1893 onward, opened 
with the prospect of new difficulties ; and as then, so now, fresh 
remedies were proposed. This time they assumed the form of a 
great company, which aimed at safeguarding the rights of the 
revenue, jeopardised by the Bill of 1904, while guaranteeing to 
the producers a fair price for all their produce. 

The principal provisions of the convention thus entered into 
and sanctioned by the Greek Chamber are the following : In order 
to guarantee the Treasury, the new company (styled ‘‘ Privileged 
Company for the protection of the production and trade of 
currants ’’) buys up the duties in kind at the fixed price of four 
million drachmas per annum. Moreover, if the profits of the com- 
pany surpass 1,200,000dr. a year® this surplus, up to the amount 


1 The Bill included some wise but tardy provisions for the better administration 
of the Currant Bank. 

2 As I have already suggested, I am not sure that in cither case the arguments 
urged by His Majesty’s Government were irrefutable. 

% Qne million two hundred thousand dr. are deemed necessary for the interest 
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of 500,000dr., will go to the Treasury. In order to check the 
unrestrained fall of prices, the company undertakes the obligation 
to buy from June 15th to August 1st any quantity offered to it at 
the prices of 115, 1380, and 145 drachmas per 1,000 Ven. lb. 
These prices vary according to the producing provinces and to the 
quality. 

This provision aims at relieving the market on the eve of every 
new crop from the surplus of the preceding year. In case the 
producer, even after the removal of this surplus, does not find 
satisfactory prices, he has the choice either of selling his produce 
to the company for 115dr. or of depositing it at the general ware- 
houses which, according to the Convention, the company is to 
open and where he will receive the four-fifths of the price (115, 
130, or 145dr.) guaranteed by the Convention. 

Herein lies the principal difference between the new conven- 
tion and the old monopoly scheme. With the monopoly the 
currant-grower had to sell his produce to that company ; now his 
liberty of action remains entire. On the other hand, the new 
company has not the right to trade in currants. With one excep- 
tion, to which I shall presently refer, the company must manu- 
facture inio alcohol all the currants that come into its hands— 
either by purchase, or as retained produce, or, lastly, as duties 
in kind. 

As against these obligations the company acquires the following 
rights :— 

(1) Becomes proprietor of the produce of the retention (fixed 
once for all at 20 per cent.) and of the duties in kind. In other 
words, of 85 per cent. of the entire annual production. 

(2) Collects a duty of 7dr. on every thousand of Ven. lb. 
produced. The term produced includes, besides the currants 
exported, all currants bought by the company or deposited in its 
general warehouses. This 7dr. duty has been compared by the 
promoters to an insurance premium paid by the producers to a 
company which guarantees them against an unlimited fall in 
prices. 

(3) The provision of the Bill of 1904 forbidding new planta- 
tions remains in force. Art. 8 of the law of 1905 gives the com- 
pany the right and the means of controlling the enforcement of 
at 6 per cent., to be paid to the sharcholders of the Society, whose capital is fixed 
at 20,000, 000dr. 

* One hundred and fifteen dr. are offered for the produce of the provinces of 
Messenia, Calamai, Olympia, and Pylia, without distinction of quality ; 130dr. are 
offered for the rest of the production. The convention adds that 145dr. will be paid 
for the first class currants of the Gulf of Corinth; but this produce always fetches 
a higher price. 

No. 61.—voL. XVI. E 
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that provision. 'The company is thus assured that the maximum 
production of late years cannot be overstepped.' 

(4) The company is, as we have seen, obliged to transform its 
currants into alcohol ; but Art. 12 of the Convention, by prohibit- 
ing the manufacture of alcohol from any other produce than 
currants and grapes, constitutes an important compensation for 
this obligation. 

(5) The company has not, on principle, the right to sell cur- 
rants. Nevertheless, if the company finds itself possessed of more 
than 90,000,000 Ven. lb., it is authorised to sell any quantities 
over and above that amount at a fixed price of 160dr._ The profits 
accruing from such sales will be very great, since the produce 
sold at 160dr. will have been bought at 115 and 130dr. But the 
company will retain only a fifth of such profits, the other four- 
fifths being devoted to the liquidation of the Currant Bank, and, 
later on, to the relief of the producer, by effecting a corresponding 
diminution in the year following of the 7dr. duty. 

A comparison of the above enumerated rights and obligations 
of the new company will easily show that its future profits will 
depend on the amount of the crops. Making an approximate 
estimate, its profits or its losses will vary as follow :— 


Production. Exports, Profits, Losses, 
400,000,000 250,000,000 Ven. Ib. —_ 4,970,000 dr. 
360,000,000 250,000,000 __—s,, oo 1,205,000 ,, 
300,000,000 250,000,000 . 2,710,000 dr. — 
200,000,000 250,000,000 _—s,, 9,670,000 ,, _ 
100,000,000 200,000,000 # 15,670,000 ,, _ 


Such as it is the Convention met with no small opposition. 
The opponents of retention pointed out that, while the conviction 
that retention had failed as a measure of relief was gaining 
ground with the public, the new scheme was establishing and 
reinforcing it for at least twenty years. They added—and in this 
they were undoubiedly right—that the situation of the producer 
was rendered worse. ‘To illustrate this assertion they took as an 
example the case of a producer who would receive from the com- 
pany 115dr. for his currants, but who before receiving this price 
would have to give away 20 per cent. (t.e. a quantity worth 
23dr.) for the retention, 15 per cent. (worth 18dr.) for the tax in 
kind, plus 7dr. in cash for the ‘‘ insurance premium ”’ paid to the 
company. Consequently he would have to disburse, as a matter 
of fact, 48dr. before getting a farthing. Finally, out of the 
remnant of the 115dr. he would have to cover the cost of produc- 


1M. Pesmazoglou, principal promoter of the new scheme, has even expressed 
his confidence that the production will diminish as the vineyards are getting old. 
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tion and to maintain his family. ‘‘ And think,’’ exclaimed 
ironically a late Minister,’ ‘‘ that all this is done in order to protect 
the suffering producer.”’ 

Turning to another point, the Opposition observed that the new 
company was a speculative concern. Even its promoters admit 
that it runs some risks. Suppose, they said, a succession of very 
productive harvests, which would, of course, bring the company 
to grief : what would be the consequences of such a possibility? 
The market and the currant trade will have been upset in vain. 
with the result that the position of the producer will then become 
desperate.2. Some other speakers in the Chamber attacked less 
the principle than the details of the Convention. They contended 
that by giving to the company the right to sell, in certain con- 
tingencies, its accumulated stock at 160dr., the Bill deprived the 
producer of the prospect of ever seeing the market price exceed that 
limit. They contended also that the Bill did not fix very clearly 
what would become of the company’s property in case of liquida- 
tion. Certain other provisions of the Convention gave rise to 
minor objections, and altogether the opposition in the Chamber 
was so strong that the Government had to make the voting of the 
Bill a question of confidence. It is probable that any other 
Cabinet would have followed the same policy, and this for two 
main reasons :— 

(a) That, while no Cabinet dared to abolish the tax in kind, 
the Greek Treasury could not stand any longer the loss thus 
accruing. ‘The Convention very happily protected the rights of 
the Treasury and maintained a popular form of taxation. 

(b) The currant-growing provinces had declared themselves for 
the Convention with the same enthusiasm with which they had 
supported all the previous schemes. 

The psychology of the growers is a curious one. It reminds 
one of those patients who, in order to avoid a painful operation, 
try one after another all the narcotics known to science or to 
quackery. Such drugs soothe temporarily the patient, but they 
do not cure the disease; in our case they have even rather 
weakened the patient. Let us hope that the new Convention will 
prove a sound and efficient remedy. 
A. ANDREADES 

Atuens, October, 1905. 

1M. Triantaphyllacos. 

2 It must be admitted that this argument, very strong in theory, had in practice 
little effect; the confidence in the business capacity of the promoters being very 
prevalent. 








THE MEASURE OF INDUSTRIAL ECONOMY 


OR THE SCIENCE OF ECONOMIC INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


It has for long been well recognised that neither the ratio of 
profit to capital cost, nor that of value of product to capital cost, 
nor even that of value of product to working expenditure, affords 
a perfect measure of economy of production. 

Still more evidently true is the proposition that physical effi- 
ciency alone is no complete test of commercial economy, although 
it is, of course, one of the factors influential in determining it. 

The ratio of cost to value of product is often given as a 
measure of economy. Besides other objections, there is this 
first one, namely, that it decreases as the economy increases : it 
varies in the wrong direction. Its reciprocal is at least more 
rational in this respect. 

Efficiency, however measured and of whatever kind it may 
be, does not labour under this defect. As commonly understood, 
its measure always increases as the operation under considera- 
tion becomes more satisfactory from the point of view from which 
the efficiency is regarded. In common language the word 
‘* efficiency’’ is given very various degrees of breadth of mean- 
ing ; and in its widest sense its meaning is nearly identical with 
that of economy, except that it is generally evaluated without 
regard to costs while economy is always understood to cover a 
reference to cost. For example, the management or organisation 
of works may be appraised as efficient in spite of its not yielding 
the highest possible economic results, and the working of an 
engine or other machine may be efficient although it may prove 
a costly luxury. 

In its various technical meanings, however, the definitions of 
‘‘ efficiency ’’ are all very strictly limited to particular aspects of 


9? 


the operations investigated, and the definitions have proved so 
immensely useful that no engineer would dream of using the 
word in any more general sense. 
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Very few, if any, efforts have been made to give measurable 
and scientific definiteness to the meaning of the term 
‘‘economy,’’ either in engineering or in other industries. 

Only in four directions is there conspicuous any keen en- 
deavour to apply scientific method in guiding business operations. 

The first may be dismissed in a word. It is the devotion of 
immense amounts of keen scientific intelligence in happy com- 
bination with immense quantities of money to the construction 
of the destructive machinery of war. Here the utility of science 
appears brilliantly conspicuous. An engine, in the construction 
of which £20,000 of useful material and labour has been sacri- 
ficed, is easily able to destroy in five minutes other constructions 
upon which £500,000 has been spent. The most interesting and 
curious feature of this useful application of science is that much 
of the effort and money is spent in the manufacture of the 
engines, and very little in the training in intelligence, skill, or 
common sense of the men who are to operate them. The 
economy in this scientifically directed business is incapable of 
measurement. 

The second sphere to which our proposition does not truth- 
fully apply is that department of science called “‘ political 
economy.’’ In regard to this, space permits only of the remarks 
that political economy has so far always appeared to dwell very 
much up in the air, that its propositions often seem much like 
metaphysical arguments, and that it uses as data ascertained 
statistical facts only in the gross—in the very massive gross—to 
demonstrate what whole battalions and armies of people do: it 
does not condescend to give guidance to individuals, or even 
to groups of a few thousand shareholders in particular industrial 
or commercial companies. It certainly leaves room for a science 
of economy en détails. 

The third exception is only half an exception. It is electrical 
engineering, whose very recent birth has forced it to go hand in 
hand with science throughout its adolescence. In this sphere the 
art of construction, at any rate, is largely scientific, and there is 
at least a full consideration of all-round costs. To what degree 
that last consideration is strictly scientific, or will develop into 
being so, will be determined by the history of the next few 
years. 

The fourth exception is the only one in which we see any 
strict and systematic combination of scientific method and busi- 
ness practice. It is life insurance, which is based on admirably 
strict scientific investigations of our life and death prospects, 
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and in which the prices are arranged with such skill that liberal 
yearly profits are a matter of mathematical certainty, there being 
absolute assurance that the average premium payer loses monet- 
arily by the transaction. 

Among these electric engineering is the only activity which is 
a productive industry in the ordinary sense of the term. 

Physical efficiency has never been deemed unworthy of scien- 
tific labour and investigation—always provided it be very strictly 
physical. The scientist will devote himself heartily to the 
measurement of the thermodynamic efficiency of an engine to an 
accuracy of three or four decimal figures; and if he invents an 
equation, showing whereby this efficiency may be raised by } of 
1 per cent., he will claim the gratitude of industrial posterity. 
The electrical efficiency of a dynamo or of a motor is an equally 
praiseworthy object of scientific investigation. 

The purpose of Economy is to turn all means of production to 
the best account for developing the comfort and opportunities for 
higher things of workpeople, designers, managers, and capital- 
ists alike. Surely this purpose also is well worthy of having a 
scientific method to guide it. A one per cent. saving in economy 
means as much in increase of human happiness and chances of 
human high character as does 15 or 20 per cent. saving in 
physical efficiency. There is simply no case at all for seating 
physical and biological sciences in the narrow senses on the high 
altars of Science to the neglect of the greater science of Economy. 
The highest positions they can rightly claim are those of hand- 
maidens to Economy. 

The true measure of economy must include a comparison of 
the value of the product with the cost of its production. But it 
must also include a comparison with the time taken to produce 
the result. A Japanese cloisonné that has taken nine months to 
make, or a lacquer cabinet that has been in the making for nine 
years, may have such high artistic value as to prove great economy 
in its manufacture ; but if either were made as good in one-ninth 
of the time, evidently it would be made more economically. 

The market price is a fair and easy measure of its finished 
value. To understand clearly the influence of the time-element 
on the proper evaluation of the economy, it is needful to examine 
closely the amount of total gain derived from the industry. This 
total gain is exactly measured by the total amount of healthy 
human life which it supports, or supplies means to support—be- 
cause, if these means are squandered, that waste is not to be 
debited against the industry but against the habits of the persons 
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to whom this gain is handed over. This total gain thus includes 
all the wages paid to workpeople, all the salaries and fees paid 
for management, all the interest paid to debenture holders, all 
the dividends paid to shareholders or nett profits paid to partners. 
When distribution or retail commerce forms the substance of 
the business, or is included in a manufacturing business, the total 
gain includes all the middleman’s nett profits. Besides these 
essentially it includes the.excess, if any, of the real value of the 
product to the final purchaser over the price he pays for it; but 
so far as the manufacturing industry or the commerce is con- 
cerned, the market selling price must be taken as the final value 
in the calculation of the economy oi the manufacture and its 
distribution. 

This total gain is evidently quite different from what is tech- 
nically called profit. In fact, the total gain may be split up into 
a large number of co-ordinate or successive profits, reaped by a 
correspondingly large number of persons or sets of persons. It 
is the sum of all these profits. Being the total benefit reaped by 
all the human individuals co-operating in the business, it equals 
the excess of the final realised value over the material value that 
has been spent in the production. This material value so spent 
falls into two distinct classes; namely, that of the raw materials 
used up (minus the value of any bye-products obtained from 
these) and that of depreciation of plant, inclusive of ‘‘ mainten- 
ance and repairs.’’ These, and these two only, are absolutely 
spent in the production. The excess of the final realised value 
over this so spent is the remuneration paid : (1) for all the labour 
and skill devoted to this realisation of new value, and (2) for the 
use of the capital plant. 

Now the human benefit derived from this excess, both that of 
its total and that of each item of the total, is clearly inversely 
proportionate to the time taken to realise it. It is so because its 
whole purpose is to furnish means of carrying on life from year 
to year and from day to day. This purpose is accomplished neces- 
sarily and essentially at a time-rate—so much means of operating 
human life in all its institutions per day. 

The economy of an industry must therefore be measured as 
a time-rate. It is directly proportional to the value of the pro- 
duct, and inversely proportional to its cost and to the time taken 
to make it and to realise its value. 

In the measurement of the earnings or profits of capital there 
has never been any hesitation or doubt as to adopting a time- 
rate. They are reckoned as annual percentages of the capital, 
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and everyone knows that 6 per cent. profit per year is the same 
thing as } per cent. per month. 

For the purpose of this article it is, however, instructive to 
note in passing that, if the interest at the rate i per annum were 
payable monthly, it would accumulate at compound rate to 
materially more than 1 per year. Thus 5 per cent. per annum, 
payable at the rate ;5 per cent. per month, would accumulate to 

$ per cent. per year; 10 per cent. per year, payable at the rate 
i$ per cent. per month, would mean nearly 10} per cent. per year ; 
and 20 per cent. per year, paid monthly at the rate {2 per cent., 
would be equivalent to almost 22 per cent. per year. Note 
especially that the difference is entirely due to the time of turn- 
over being in the one case only ;th of its duration in the other 
case. 

Profits are not a good measure of economy for four reasons. 
In the first place, what has been explained above as total gain, 
which is really the total profit to all concerned, is, as a matter of 
established custom, split up into many successive profits going 
to different sets of persons; and, as these are always considered 
wholly apart from each other, it would be difficult, and even if 
practicable still inconvenient, to introduce -a new method of con- 
sidering them in combination under the same or a similar name. 
Secondly, profits have been habitually reckoned in proportion to 
fixed capital, whereas economy must be considered in proportion 
to cost, which is entirely different from fixed capital. Again, 
profit is necessarily calculated in money, while it is often con- 
venient not to be tied down to value expressed in money in the 
consideration of economy. The necessity for the money measure 
of profit arises from its being the excess of realised value over 
cost, while cost is made up of such a variety of items of different 
kinds that it is impracticable to sum up total cost except by 
reducing all its items to the one common money measure. Lastly, 
being taken in money measure, profits cannot be satisfactorily 
stated except by reference to current market prices. It is desir- 
able to have a measure of economy which may readily be made 
independent of temporary variations in market selling value. 

For these reasons it is preferable to use the value of the 
‘“‘ product’’ in place of the profit. This has an intrinsic value 
which it is not essential to state in money, and which also remains 
steady and unaffected by the daily changes in market prices. 
Thus so many tons of pig iron of given quality have intrinsic 
value quite independent of selling price, and the statement of 
the quantity and quality of the iron is in itself a complete specifi- 
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cation of this intrinsic value without any reference whatever to 
price. 
The true Commercial Economy Coefficient is therefore— 


- Product 
Cost x Time spent in production. 





Here the Cost is always a sum of money, but the ratio Pro- 
duct/Cost may be so many tons of iron per £1 cost, or so many 
bales of cotton per £1 cost. If the product be evaluated in 
money, then the ratio Product/Cost becomes a pure number ; but 
not otherwise. 

As regards the Time-divisor in this Economy Coefficient, some 
careful consideration is required. In a steady continuous manu- 
facture, like the spinning of cotton, or the weaving of carpets, 
or the supply of town drinking water, the quantity of the product 
is proportional to the time spent 1» producing it, and is also pro- 
portional to the cost of its production; so that, without definite 
limitation of the time used as divisor, the absurd result would 
be obtained of making the numerical value of the above economy 
coefficient inversely proportionate to the length of time con- 
sidered. If taken for one year, it would be only j-th as much as 
if taken for one month; whereas the economy is the same all 
through. Again, if there were used the time spent upon the 
manufacture of any specified standard quantity of product, then 
since this quantity would be produced by two identical factories 
in half the time needed by one of these alone, the measure of 
the economy of the two together would be double that of each 
taken singly. This again would be an absurd result. The com- 
bination of the two under one managing staff might, of course, 
lead to many savings in cost; but this is irrelevant, as the sup- 
position in the reductio ad absurdum is that each is run with 
equal efficiency, and that no change in their working is involved 
in considering the two, either together or apart. 

The true answer to these difficulties is obtained by considering 
the case of the manufacture of a definite complete article, which 
becomes of intrinsic utility only when completed; say, for 
example, a machine of any kind. During its making, and up to 
the time of its value being realised—that is, of its coming into 
use, or of being paid for in money, the working costs of its 
manufacture have to be advanced as capital expenditure. This 
capital expenditure does not include the fixed capital on plant, 
&e., &c., but only the interest upon this fixed capital. It does 
include materials used up in the manufacture, depreciation of 
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the plant employed, wages, management, and all other business 
expenses incurred during this time elapsed up to the date of the 
realisation of the value of the product. As soon as this value is 
realised the capital so sunk in working costs is once more "‘ber- 
ated, to be re-employed in other similar work. It must now be 
evident that the correct time-divisor to use in the economy co- 
efficient is the time during which this capital so spent, which is 
succinctly termed ‘‘ working capital,’’ in sharp contradistinction 
to “‘ fixed capital,’’ is held up in the work. In other words, it is 
the ‘‘time of turn-over’’ of the working capital employed. No 
confusion must be made between this time and that of turn-over 
of a money value equal to that of the fixed plant, which is an 
entirely different thing. The essential and fundamentally im- 
portant distinction between ‘‘working capital’? and “‘ fixed 
capital outlay ’’’ is that the first is actually spent in the manu- 
facture, while the second is only lent. 

In the case supposed above of a specified machine, this 
‘‘ working capital’’ is clearly the same thing precisely as the 
total ‘‘cost.’’ The complete divisor is the product of the total 
cost and of the time during which this total cost, which is spent, 
is held up as capital, or has to wait before being repaid to the 
capitalists who have advanced it. 

During this time, this working expenditure may have been 
incurred uniformly from day to day, or in large proportion near 
the beginning of the whole time spent on the work, or mostly 
towards the end of it. For a strictly scientific and exact calcula- 
tion of economy it would be proper to use the average time 
during which the various portions of the spent working capital 
have been held up. Although in great works the difference be- 
tween the above three time-distributions of working expenditure 
is most certainly very influential upon the financial economy of 
the whole work, and may sometimes make all the difference be- 
tween nett profit or loss, still for normal manufacturing purposes 
it seems undesirable to complicate the calculation of the economy 
coefficient by introducing into its measure this consideration. It 
seems better to adopt as the normal rule to divide by the whole 
time spent from first to last upon the work. 

The economy coefficient can now be transformed to another 
shape, convenient for application fo trades such as those already 
mentioned, in which production and realisation of produced value 
proceed in a steady continuous flow or stream. Divide both the 
product and the cost by a time—the same time—namely, the unit 
of time. That is, estimate them as time-rates of production and 
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of cost expenditure. Then multiply the time-rate of cost ex- 
penditure by the ‘‘time of turn-over’’ in order to obtain the 
whole divisor. This latter product is the working capital per- 
manently held up in the continuous process of manufacture. 
Taking one year as unit of time, the Commercial Economy Co- 
efficient is thus seen to be expressible as— 


Annual Production 
Working Cap: ‘al. 


In this form the difficulty is avoided of attempting a measure- 
ment or an estimate of the time spent, from first to last, in the 
manufacture of, say, one hank of spun cotton, or of one pound 
or one ounce of refined copper, or of one gallon of drinking water, 
or of one pound or one cubic inch of steam for engine-driving. 

These two expressions for the coefficient may be simply 
symbolised as follows :— 


P,=each individual product evaluated either in money or 
other realised value ; 

P = rate of production per year or per other time unit ; 

T = time spent in making and realising the value of each 
individual product P, 

— time of turnover of working capital 

= in cases of continuous manufacture of products indivisible 
into individual wholes whose values are separately 
realised, total quantity in process of manufacture at 
any one instant evaluated at its future finished value 
divided by P; 

C, = total cost of each individual product P,. 

= Working Capital Sunk in maintaining the production at 
the steady time-rate P. 

C= total cost of production per year or per other time unit ; 


Then the 


' P P 
nee 
Commercial Economy Coefficient = C.T = OT = 


In the first form C, is the total cost of P,; in the second P and C 
relate to the same time unit; in the third C, is the working 
capital continuously in employment. 

If a manufacturer succeeds in doubling the value of his 
annual output P without increase of the working capital em- 
ployed in running his business, then the economy of his manu- 
facture is doubled. Or if, without affecting his daily or yearly 
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output, he diminishes the required working capital, then he 
increases his economy in like proportion. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted on that working capital does 
not include fixed capital outlay. It includes the reserve capital 
spent, or put aside to be spent, upon maintenance, repairs, and 
depreciation of the plant employed, and for the payment of in- 
terest on fixed capital : that is the extent to which capital outlay 
on plant and buildings and other fixed value is involved in this 
measure of economy. 

In favour of this measure of economy it may be mentioned 
that it has not been eveived by a priori theoretical reasoning, but 
that it has } een practically forced upon the writer of this article 
as the result of somewhat extensive and detailed investigations 
into the economic results of various kinds of engineering activity. 
These have been carried out by him without the guidance afforded 
by any general theory of economy, such as is embodied in this 
measure; and it has been by analysis of the actual facts of 
economy that he has, as he believes, at last extracted this simple 
formula for a fair and rational estimate of economy, giving due 
weight to all the essential factors really influencing the economic 
result. 

It remains to demonstrate how this economic measure leads 
to a clear understanding of the means that may be adopted to 
better economy, and, in some cases, to determine adjustments 
such as yield the greatest possible economy. Under specified 
conditions such as are actually found in industry, this maximisa- 
tion of economy is in most cases theoretically possible, and a more 
or less close approximation to it is often easy. In fact, 
it is not quite proper to speak of the practicability of 
such an approximation. When close approximation to the 
‘‘ theoretical ’’’ maximisation is not practicable, this is always 
the fault of the theory in not taking account of all the actually 
influential conditions. The above theory of economy is perfectly 
general, and is, in its generality, perfectly simple. But when 
one comes to its application to various industrial problems, then 
the insertion of the technical conditions transforms it into a more 
or less complicated formula. In order to avoid excessive compli- 
cation, only the main dominating factors are inserted in the solu- 
tion ; but doing this means introducing minor inaccuracy into the 
theory, which would be perfectly accurate if all the minor factors 
were taken account of. 

There are three ways of bettering the economy of production : 
(1) increase of P, (2) decrease of C, and (3) decrease of T'. 
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Sometimes one of these three changes may be effected with- 
out alteration in either of the other two factors. But generally 
this is not so. Any change in the mode or the materials of manu- 
facture, or in its organisation, generally affects all three. An 
increase of P is generally attained at the expense of an increase 
of C. A decrease of T may be necessarily accomplished only 
along with an increase of C. The economic problem is to answer 
the question as to whether the benefit of the advantagecus change 
more than counterbalances the loss involved in the other changes 
necessarily accompanying it. Speeding up the rate of production 
is accompanied by unquestionable difficulties and extra costs. Up 
to what limit is an overbalance of advantage obtained ? 

If the change be a sudden one not led up to by gradual inter- 
mediate steps, there is nothing to do but to estimate the values 
of af before and after the change, and find which is the greater. 

On the other hand, suppose the change is developed gradually 
and suppose that it affects all three quantities, P, C, and 7’. The 
change is due to a development of some one influential item in 
the industrial working ; say, for example, the gradual development 
of higher steam pressures, or of higher piston speeds in steam- 
power engineering, or that of higher voltages in electrical powe~ 
transmission. Whatever kind of thing it be that influences the 
economy, there are calculable in proportion to its change the con- 
current rates of variation of P, C, and T. Call these P!, C!, and 
T’. Then an elementary application of the differential calculus 
shows that— 


Rate of Variation of Economy Coefficient e c il 
Economy Coefficient “- e 





that is, the percentage increase of economy coefficient equals the 
percentage increase of P, minus the sum of the percentage in- 
creases of C and of T. So long as the ratio of increase of P 
exceeds the sum of those of increase of C and of T’, the economy 
increases along with this development; but if the latter sum 
exceeds the ratio of increase of the value of the output, then the 
development lowers the economy. 

In almost all such development through a long range from 
one to the other extreme of working condition, there is first an 
increase of economy and at the other end a decrease. Innumer- 
able illustrations of this could be given if space permitted; but 
the general reason why this is the common law is that both 
extremes are practically useless. Five lbs. in.? steam pressure, 
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or 2 volts E.M.F., are far outside the range of practical utility 
in the gencration and transmission of large powers; and 1,000 
Ibs./in.? and 200,000 volts are equally so. If the development 
be gradual and continuous throughout the range, then at one part 
of it the increase of economy turns to decrease, and it is here that 
maximum economy is found. At this place the rate of variation 
of the economy is zero; and the 
er : oe 
Criterion for Maximum Economy is p-=atT: 


The application of this law to practice is very various, but it 
is always of great importance. It cannot be correctly applied 
without a thoroughly clear understanding of the practical com- 
mercial conditions of each problem that arises. It is very common 
for practical men to mistake altogether the conditions of the 
problem they are trying to solve by help of mathematics ; with 
the result that they solve the wrong problem, and arrive at calcu- 
lated adjustments which are not ir the least degree applicable, 
their mathematics being, in fact, wholly irrelevant. For in- 
stance, a common condition is that the quantity of product is 
specified and definite, the problem being to find how it can be 
supplied at least cost. Here P is mathematically a constant, and 
P!1=O. And yet P being a function of the variable, its differential 
coefficient with respect to that variable is often calculated and 
entered in the equation as P'. The mistake consists in not recog- 
nising that P, under such conditions, changes with more than 
one variable, and that the condition P!=O imposes a specific 
relation between the permissible changes in these two variables. 
In other circumstances the economic problem may be to find how 
large a development of P yields maximum economy under the 
condition that C or some other quantity on which C depends, 
such as one part of C, perhaps that due to capital outlay, does 
not change. Such different conditions yield wholly different 
values of P', C', and T'; and any one of these may possibly be 
zero. 

There is space here for stating, merely in general outline, 
only three very interesting laws connecting commercial economy 
with physical efficiency. It must be common knowledge with all 
who have given any careful consideration to economic problems, 
that physical efficiency ought to be sacrificed in some degree to 
attain greater commercial economy. Are there any general laws 
showing the proper limits to which such sacrifice of efficiency 
should be pushed? 

Call the extra realisable value per unit of extra production 
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p, and assume that the increasing total value of the product 
follows throughout a useful range a straight-line law, namely, 
(P,+pP). Here P is taken as a quantity of output without 
regard to its value, and the multiplication by p gives it this value. 
The lower limit of the range to which this law may be rationally 
applied is stated below. The ratio of P to the quantity of raw 
material used up in producing P is a fair measure oi the efficiency 
of the manufacture. The phrase ‘‘ raw material’’ is used here 
in a very comprehensive sense : it may mean, for instance, energy 
supplied to be converted to another more valuable form of energy 
P. Call the efficiency e, so that the quantity of raw material 


without regard to its cost is = . The working costs, exclusive 
of charges for fixed capital, may be taken as varying with this 
quantity according to a straight-line law, say (C, + ). The 


capital charges do not vary with the efficiency according to so 
simple a law. Per unit of output a smaller and less expensive 
plant is required the less is the efficiency demanded. The capital 
charges may be taken as equal to (K,)+kPE), where K, and k 
are constants, and HE is a function of the efficiency which differs 
in form in different kinds of plant, but which always increases 
along with increase of the efficiency demanded. The variation of 
E in proportion to that of e is called H'. EH" is necessarily posi- 
tive, except in very exceptional cases. 
Using these symbols, 


Total Cost = (K,+C,)+P(kE + a 


and 


Nett Revenue = (P>-K,-6,) + P(p-kE -*). 


é 


Now if the problem be to find what combination of size of plant 
and efficiency of plant will give minimum cost for a given speci- 
fied output P, then in the formula for total cost K,, C,, and P 
are constants; and the required minimum cost coincides with 
the minimum value of 

c 


This is easily shown to require the adjustment 
om — © 
eh! = i 


This is an equation giving the most commercially economic effi- 
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ciency in terms of the ratio of the extra cost per unit of extra 
raw material to the extra capital charges per extra unit of PE. 
This adjustment does not involve either p or P. 

Again, if the problem be to find the rate of working a given 
specified plant so as to make it yield maximum nett revenue, 
then in the formula for nett revenue Py), Ky, C,, and PkE are 
constants ; and the desired maximum nett revenue is secured by 
the adjustment of 

He- 2) 
e 


to a maximum. It is easy to prove that this adjustment is 
expressed by the equation 


el/e P 
P'/P =l]- co” 

This adjustment is, of course, independent of the capital-charges- 
constant k, since there is here no variation of size of plant in 
question, and therefore no variation of capital charges. The 
adjustment depends on the ratio of the extra value per unit of 
extra production to the extra cost per unit of raw material used 
up. 

If the problem be proposed to find what adjustments give 
maximum economy coefficient or maximum ratio of produced 
value to total cost; then the solution depends upon whether the 
output P be specified as fixed, or the capital outlay and capital 
charges, i.e., the size of plant, be specified as fixed. In the first 
case the solution is the same as above for minimum total cost of 
given output, namely, eH! =. But if the size of plant be 
fixed, then the adjustment is more difficult and complex to 
calculate. It is expressed by the equation 


Q p 
ele a? ha 
P'/P a se 

/ 1+>p 
0 


in which Q stands for {C) + K, + kPE}. 

In all these adjustments for maximum commercial economy 
under various conditions, the efficiency is less than the physically 
possible maximum efficiency, and it has been assumed that there 
is no variation of the time of turn-over. Throughout all the 
above, these straight-line laws and their results must be applied 
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throughout a limited range only. The lower limit of the range 
to which they are rationally applicable must lie at least above 
Ky + Cy — P, 
P= p—-kE - c 
e 
because this is the limit below which they make the total cost 
greater than the value of the product, or the nett revenue zero. 

In dealing with economic problems graphic methods are ex- 
tremely valuable. They give a clear and easy conception of how 
results and their causes vary together. But perhaps their great- 
est virtue lies in this, that complex variations, often too difficult 
for solution by means of ordinary algebra or calculus, are easily 
dealt with graphically : their graphic treatment offers hardly any 
greater difficulty than does that of simple variations. Even 
‘“ transcendental ’’ equations are often easily soluble by graphic 
methods. ‘Thus in solving these problems graphically there is 
little or no temptation to be content with approximations, such 
as straight-line laws; and there is no technical subject in which 
approximations of this sort are more apt in special cases to make 
very material differences in the results obtained. This is so 
especially in determining adjustments to give maximum economy. 
There is quite a variety of graphic constructions for the solution 
of the problem of maximisation of economy, each better suited 
for application to its own class of technical problem. All of 
them, however, are based upon the general principle stated in the 
equation given above, namely— 

r ¢ FF 
Pp ¢e-F: 

It is not at all desirable to strain after minute accuracy in 
such solutions, and this for two reasons. Firstly, it is of the 
essence of such investigations that the data have among them 
figures which cannot be known with exactitude because their true 
values vary from day to day. Secondly, at the limit at which 
any quantity reaches its maximum its variation is zero, and from 
this it follows that a displacement of the adjustment in either 
direction through a small range makes no material alteration in 
the quantity which it is desired to maximise. This fact gives a 
flexibility to the solution which is often valuable in enabling allow- 
ance to be made for minor influences which have been neglected 
in working out the result. 

Ropert H. SmMitH 
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RECENT SCHEMES FOR RATING URBAN LAND 
VALUES. 


ScHEMES for imposing a special rate on urban site values were 
discussed by the present writer in an article which was published 
in the December number of the Economic Journat for the year 
1900, before the appearance of the final report made by the Royal 
Commission on Local Taxation. With the aid of criteria estab- 
lished in that article it is proposed now to advert to the Majority 
Report of the Commission so far as it relates to the ‘‘ rating of 
land values,’’? to the ‘‘ Separate Report on urban rating and site 
values,’ by a minority published in the same Blue-book,? and 
to the Bills deriving from that separate report which have been 
laid before Parliament.® 

As shown in the article mentioned, the incidence of a rate on 
urban site values involves the composition of two laws relating 
respectively to the taxation of rent proper and that of ‘‘ quasi- 
rent.’’ The first law alone is operative in those cases to which 
J. 5. Mill’s doctrine of the unearned increment is applicable. 
It may be well to reproduce the doctrine in his own words :— 
‘* Suppose that there is a kind of income which constantly tends 
to increase without any exertion or sacrifice on the part of the 
owners ; those owners constituting a class in the community whom 
the natural course of things progressively enriches consistently 
vith complete passiveness on their own part . . .’’ such increase 
of wealth would be a ‘fit subject of peculiar taxation.’’ 4 

The opponents of 2 special impost on site values seldom do 
justice to Mill’s doctrine. The Majority of the Local Taxation 
Commission argue: ‘‘ Inasmuch as the value of the land is in- 
cluded in the valuation of the rateable hereditament as a whole, 


1 The subject of the ninth chapter in the Majority Report. 

2 Cd. 638, 1901. 

3 In 1902 and the three following years; debated respectively on February 19, 
1902, March 27, 1903, March 11, 1904, April 14,1905. There is a good summary 
of the Bills in an Appendix to Mr, Wilson Fox’s Rating of Land Values, 

4 Pol. Econ., Book V., ch. IV., § 5, and Contents, 
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ground rents. . . are already taxed.’’! But the contention is that 
a special, a ‘‘ peculiar,’’ impost should be laid on certain ground 
rents. The Majority pronounce against that contention when 
they say ‘‘nor does land differ so essentially from other property 
as regards the alteration of its value from time to time as to 
justify its being rated exceptionally.’’? It is here submitted that 
a different estimate as to the growth of urban site value is coun- 
tenanced by such statistics as are available; in particular, the 
figures for the growth in recent years of ground values in Vienna 
and Berlin, given in the writings of the Verein fiir Socialpolitik, 
Vol. xciv. 1901, and other French, Italian, English, and 
American statistics, well marshalled by Professor Einaudi in his 
masterly article in the Riforma Sociale for August, 1900.* To 
these may be added some striking instances adduced’ by advo- 
“cates of Land Values Rating Bills in Parliament. The case 
seems to be similar to the case for the differential taxation of 
funded as distinguished from temporary and precarious incomes ; 
a discrimination which was advocated by Mill, and which has 
been accepted into the financial systems of many countries, in- 
cluding our own so far as the Death Duties are defended on this 
principle.® It is not a decisive objection against such discrimina- 
tion, that in the words of the Minority Report,® with reference to 
the taxation of the unearned increment of rent from urban land, 
‘a consistent application of the principle would be impractic- 
able,’’ that urban land is *‘ not unique in this respect.’’ As Mill 
says, with reference to the differential taxation of incomes, “* It 
is no objection to this principle that we cannot apply it con- 
sistently in all cases. . . . The difficulty of doing perfect justice 
is no reason against doing as much as we can.”’ 

Justice cannot be defined with objective precision. The 
equitable distribution of fiscal burdens is based by many on the 
principle of Retribution rather than of Equal (or Least) Sacrifice. 
They will have it that a special impost on unearned increment 
from urban land is just, because the possessor has obtained this 
advantage through the outlay of his fellow-citizens. It may, 
indeed, be pertinently asked whether landlords are the only class 
who have indirectly benefited by the improvements which others 
have made in their own interest; whether the outlay of civic 


1 Loc. cit., pp. 39-40. 2 Tbid., p. 45. 

3 Referred to in the Economic JournatL, 1900, p. 609. 

4 H.g., by Dr. Macnamara, Hansard, vol. 120, p. 473. March 27, 1903. 

5 Cf. Bastable, Public Finance, Book IV., ch. 1X.,§ 3. ‘‘ We are thus led to 
regard the Death Duties as a capitalised income-tax levied only on accumulated 
wealth, and sparing those comparatively temporary parts of income that result 
from personal exertion,” ® Loc. cit., p. 166 
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authorities and fellow-citizens is the only cause which has con- 
tributed to the growth of rent.!. But it is not to be expected 
that any definition of justice will be free from dialectical objec- 
tions. We must count as gathering with us those who do not 
scatter against us. They are to be regarded as following Mill, 
who in their proposals to tax increment of rent, at least empha- 
sise the circumstance that it is “‘ unearned.’’ Of this type is the 
remarkable doctrine which Professor Adolph Wagner expressed 
in a recent address. Supposing a piece of land to have changed 
hands for 100,000 marks, and in a year or two to be again sold for 
150,000 marks, a capital expenditure of 10,000 marks in the way 
of improvement having been in the meantime made, Professor 
Wagner thus goes on :—‘‘ There remains of the 150,000 marks 
40,000: that is the unearned increment [konjuncturgewinn]. 
This 40,000 marks has the owner produced by his own efficiency 
and labour? No! Has he paid for them? No! ... This 
40,000 marks then is to be drawn on for purposes of taxation 
[gilt es zur Besteuerung heranzuziehen|. You cannot put the 
rate high enough in my opinion. I would leave something to the 
owner who has gained under such circumstances, say, 10 per 
cent., or as such a measure could not yet be carried through, 
say 50 per cent., or so far as I am concerned, 30 per cent.’’? 

It will be observed that Professor Wagner does not propose 
to deal in this drastic manner with the original 100,000 marks. 
It is only the disciples of Henry George who would treat a land- 
owner like a slaveowner,? whose unhallowed property may be 
confiscated without compensation. It is not proposed to argue 
here against this principle; argument about first principles is 
unavailing. There is postulated a general agreement with the 
doctrine of unearned increment—as taught by Mill, not as 
.caricatured by George. 

The application of Mill’s doctrine would be simple but that the 
law on which it is based is cut into by another law of incidence. 
It is not only true that, in the words of Ricardo, “‘ a tax on rent 
[proper] would fall wholly on landlords,’’ but also that “‘a partial 
tax on profits will raise the price of the commodity on which it 
falls."’ Now a site-value tax under the prevalent system of urban 
tenures is apt to fall to some extent on the profits of the business- 
men who supply house-accommodation. The prospect of a rise in 


1 Compare Prof. Einaudi’s dialectic in the Riforma Sociale for September, 1900. 
2 Kommunale Steuerfragen (1904), referred to by R. O. Brooks in the Political 


Science Quarterly ior December, 1905. _— 
’ The parallel is expressly drawn in the Eighth Report of the Illinois Labour 


Bureau. 
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the value of house property encourages the supply of house accom- 
modation ; the prospect of an additional impost, however named, 
to be levied in the future on those who in the present are making 
efforts and sacrifices in the way of production tends to discourage 
that supply. 

It may be objected that the prospect is too remote to aflect 
present action ; and it has been admitted that the producer of a 
house will not be so much affected by the prospect of taxation 
extending over a series of future years as the producer of a hat— 
Ricardo’s favourite instance—is affected by an ordinary tax.! Full 
allowance being made for this difference, a considerable effect in 
the way of increased burden to the consumer must still be at- 
tributed to the prospect of diminished profits for the producer. 
The distance in time to which the outlook of the building entre- 
preneur extends is well illustrated by a form of lease which seems 
to be not unknown in Chicago, in which the future increase in 
the value of the property is the subject of stipulation. Here is a 
specimen : ? the lease of a certain plot of ground for ninety-eight 
years and eleven months from June, 1894. The lessee is to con- 
struct a first-class building thereon by May Ist, 1895. He is to 
pay up to April 30th, 1895, $5,000, and afterwards annual rents 
as follows :— , 


For nine years 12,000 


For next ten years 15,000 
For next ten years 17,000 
For next ten years 20,000 

25 ,000 


For remaining fifty-nine years ... 

The prospect of future increment is evidently not indifferent 
to the lessee. Primé facie, if the Government exacted from that 
entrepreneur, under the title of site value, a sum in excess of that 
surplus which he can afford to hand to the ground landlord, the 
supply of house accommodation would be restricted. 

No! it may be objected, all that will happen is that the rent 
of the ground landlord will be pro tanto diminished. Fine issues 
are here raised. Let us approach the question by first consider- 
ing a rate of the ordinary kind ad valorem on the rent payable 
by the occupier. This impost, if levied on the building owner, 
would not be thrown by him altogether on the ground landlord, 
as some high authorities have conceived, but in part at least, and 
very possibly altogether, on the occupier.2 Now when we sub- 


1 Cf. Economic Journat, Vol. X., pp. 510-511. 
2 Taken from the aforesaid report of the Illinois Labour Bureau. 
3 Economic Journal, VII., p. 66 and context ; X., p. 340 and context, 
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stitute for this kind of impost that reduction of profits which may 
be apprehended from a site-value tax levied on the building 
owners, is the case materially different? The answer of pure 
theory is, yes. There is in the abstract all the difference between 
a tax on a margin and a tax on a surplus.!’ But the theory is 
seldom applicable in all its purity to concrete circumstances. 
There is not usually a practical difference of first importance 
between a specific tax and a tax by way of licence. To be sure, 
there is usually absent a condition which is apt to be present in 
the case now under consideration—namely, the existence of land 
for which there is no other use at all comparable in profitableness 
with the production of that commodity on the producer of which 
it is proposed to levy an impost. But this condition is not always 
present in the case under consideration. Suppose the Chicago 
builder above instanced to foresee that in the first three periods 
in which he had been ready to give the ground landlord 12,000, 
15,000, and 17,000 dollars per annum respectively, he would in 
consequence of the new impost be exposed to an exaction of 50 
per cent. more in each of those periods; will not his enterprise 
be damped? He cannot withhold from the ground landlord more 
than he was prepared to offer him; the prospect of a charge on 
profits which cannot thus be recouped tends to check building 
enterprise. Moreover, it is doubtful how far a rate on site value 
of the kind proposed is to be regarded as a tax on surplus. Sup- 
pose that transactions by which the building owner raises money 
on the security of the premises are hampered by the prospect 
that the interest payable in return for those advances will be in 
the future pursued with a so-called site-value tax, even into the 
hands of the creditor. Lenders would insist on more onerous 
terms, and the extension of the entrepreneur’s operations would 
be checked ; the effect of the impost would then be of that mar- 
ginal kind which, as we have seen, restricts the application of 
building capital, and imposes a burden on the consumer of house- 
accommodation. 

Altogether, the case may be compared, in respect of the 
uncertainty of its incidence, to a customs duty. The incidence 
of such a duty is not the same as that of a duty on home-made 
articles. Theory admits that a part of the tax may fall on the 
foreigner. But only reckless and ignorant politicians act upon 
the supposition that all the tax is always borne by the foreigner. 

The neglect of the burden repercussively imposed on the 
occupier is the capital error of the schemes criticised in the 


! See Economic Journal, VIL, p. 57, 
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former paper ; schemes justly described in the Separate Report ? as 
‘‘crude and violent,’’ neither ‘‘equitable nor workable.’’ The 
writers of the report honourably abstain from the violent inter- 
ference with contracts, discerning its tendency to check enter- 
prise. ‘‘The proposed violation of contracts would greatly 
aggravate existing evils by destroying confidence and discouraging 
building enterprise.’’ ? 

With regard to the incidence of the proposed imposts, unac- 
companied by violence, the writers of the Minority Report perceive 
clearly enough that foreseen rates of the ordinary kind are apt to 
be in part thrown on the occupier, even though levied from the 
building owner.® But they and the promoters of Bills founded 
on their report, have not equally realised that a foreseen impost 
levied from the owner does not lose the property of transference 
to the occupier, because it is called a rate on site value. 

The neglect of this incident exposes to some doubt the 
Minority’s fine reasoning as to the local distribution of the new 
impost ; the consequences thus described by the promoter of a Bill 
on the lines of the Separate Report :—‘‘ The inner ring of the 
town will move out the outer rings, and tue outer rings will push 
out the population still further outwards.” ’ 

So far as the proposed rate on site value acts like a tax on 
rent proper, doubtless, ceteris paribus, the taxation by which 
the enterprise of the builder is checked will be reduced ; and since 
there is most building at the periphery, building there will be 
most encouraged. 

But whereas the new rate is, after a short interval, to fall upon 
the building owner °—that is, the entrepreneur, or a party from 
whom he obtains payment--it is to be expected that the pro- 
posed rate will act partly as a tax on profits. To that extent 
building enterprise will be checked. The check may be expected 
to be greater at the periphery than the centre ; not only absolutely 
or in toto, because there is more building at the periphery, but 
also per cent. of the outlay, for a reason above indicated, that the 
foreseen decrement of profits are less capable of being deducted 
from ground-rents where ground-rents are low, as at the peri- 
phery, than where they are large enough to recoup anticipated 
loss of profits, as at the centre. 

Without insisting on this paradoxical consequence, may we 
not invoke the general presumption against seeking to compass 


1 Loc. cit., pp. 162, 166, 2 Loc. cit. p. 164. 
3 Loc. ctt., p. 156. 4 Hansard, Vol. 103, p. 483. 
5 Separate Report, p. 171 ; and the Bills founded on the Report, 
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by taxation ulterior objects other than revenue. Disturbance to 
industry is in general a much more certain consequence than 
any beneficial result that is proposed. ‘Thus the promoter of a 
Land Value Rating Bill, after admitting that in his scheme 
within “‘ the inner ring of the city ’’ ‘‘ the tax would increase on 
each property,’ goes on :—‘‘ But even there there would be no 
hardship on property owners. For they would only have to 
build better premises and use their land better, and they would 
not as now be subjected to a higher tax on their enterprise.’’ ! 
If it is meant to suggest here, as in other passages, that the 
new impost would supply a new motive to the owner to use his 
land better, the deduction appears to be very questionable. If 
it did not before pay him to replace an old building, it will not pay 
him any better to do so, because, under the new system, whether 
he does so or not, he will be placed under the necessity of paying 
a site-value rate. This and other points of theory here touched 
upon are elaborately demonstrated by Professor Luigi Einaudi in 
his Studi suglt effetti dell’ Imposte,? the most exhaustive and 
sagacious treatise on the whole subject known to the present 
writer. 

Similar criticisms may be directed against the proposed land 
value rates in their relation to vacant land. The promoter of 
such a measure argues,® ‘‘ the landlords will come tumbling over 
one another in their eagerness to sell, and down will come the 
value of the land to the price at which it ought to be sold—that 
is, a little above its agricultural value.’’ In this and like pas- 
sages there seems to be involved a disputable opinion as to the 
functions of the speculator in land: too low an estimate of his 
usefulness, too high an estimate of his power to prejudice the 
consumer. As in other industries—if not quite so much as in 
other industries ‘—the speculator is useful in finding a market 
for the article. As Mr. Edward Bond, in a debate on one of the 
Bills now under consideration, urged, ‘‘ they had to rely princi- 
pally, if not entirely, on the efforts of speculative builders and 
commercial men, who went into the business with a view to 
getting a fair return for their money.’’® The discouragement of 


1 Preface to Zimmermann’s Taxation of Land Values (1905). 

2 Reviewed in the Economic Journat, XIITL., p. 237. 

3 Preface to Zimmermann’s Taxation of Land Values. 

4 Can it be maintained that pure speculation in land unaccompanied with any 
other productive activity—to ‘‘buy to hold and sell ata profit,” as the advertise 
ments put it--is attended with all the advantages ascribed by economists (J. S. 
Mill, for instance, Pol Econ., Book IV., Ch. II., § 4) to speculation (without 
monopoly) in a commodity like wheat ? 5 Hansard, Vol. 103, p. 522, 
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this necessary middleman would, he thought, not conduce to the 
result aimed at, ‘‘ namely, to bring more land into the market,”’ 
but to the opposite result. As in other industries, the speculator 
is not so responsible as he appears to be for high prices. ‘Their 
fundamental cause—the urgent demand for an article of which 
the quantity in existence is limited—is not created by specu- 
lators. We may therefore apply to the above-cited proposals, 
what is said in the Report (Lord Hobhouse’s) of the Local Govern- 
ment and Taxation Committee of the County Council,’ with 
respect to certain earlier proposals of similar design. ‘‘ We doubt 
first whether it is possible to force the market, as they suggest, 
by the indirect agency of rates upon land-owners. It is the in- 
terest of land-owners to bring their land into profitable occupa- 
tion as quickly as they can. We doubt secondly whether, if 
the land market could be artificially forced by a system of rating, 
it would be found of advantage to landowners.”’ 

In what precedes it has been taken for granted that urban 
land is not monopolised in the sense of being under the control 
of a single person (individual or corporate). How far this as- 
sumption is illegitimate the writer has no means of forming a 
judgment based on accurate information. He is not much 
affected by declamations so loose as not to distinguish between 
monopoly in the sense pertinent to the reasoning, and monopoly 
in the sense of limited total supply. There is some trustworthy 
evidence--that of the careful Professor Voigt in a masterly study 
on the Housing Question in Berlin ?—that there at least the com- 
plaint against monopoly is not justified. It is to be remembered, 
too, that the power of large landlords in small towns is checked 
by the competition which exists with other towns.® 

In fine, the interest of monopolists is not always contrary to 
that of their customers. It is supposed to be, much more often 
than it is proved to be, in the case of Railways.* In the case of 
land the frequent allegations that a large rise of price has been 
obtained by holding up land does not prove that the best use of 
the land has not been made. If it was the pecuniary interest of 
the owner to prefer the large deferred rent to the small one, 
which might have been obtained sooner, it was presumably the 
pecuniary interest of the municipality also to wait. There is no 
reason to think that they ought to ‘‘ discount the future’’ at a 

1 Minute of the Proceedings of the London County Council for 1891. 
2 Schriften des Verein filr Socialpolitik. Band XCIV. (1901), p. 233. 
3 Cf. Economic Journal, X., p. 501, note. 


4 See some instances in Mr. Dudley Evans’ article on “ British Railways and 
Goods Traffic” in the Economic Jougnat for 1905, 
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less provident rate than the capitalist. The delay which is for 
the fiscal interest of the municipality may be, indeed, but there 
appears no presumption that it will be, opposed to the interests 
of the inhabitants. Forcing the market, ‘‘ forestalling the 
blighted harvest ’’ of urban land might have led to undesirable 
jerry-building and other admitted evils.? 

The antithesis between the interests of the owner and the 
monopolist is most likely to exist when his interest is other than 
pecuniary, such as affection for amenities. The interposition 
of the civic authority is doubtless justified in such cases. But 
surely a tax is a very clumsy method of applying the required 
control. 

To this reasoning may be opposed the experience of foreign 
and colonial land taxes. And doubtless if the conten- 
tion were that the adoption of the proposed site rates 
would be followed by immediate dissolution, that experience 
would be decisive. But, whereas it is contended only that 
these rates will act like a protectionist duty, indirectly burden- 
ing the citizens whom it purports to benefit, against this con- 
tention the short experience of very recent legislation in other 
countries is not available. Perhaps no experience, however pro- 
longed, would be adequate; as in the argument for Free Trade, 
we must depend largely upon general reasoning.? 

The suggested analogy with Protection will perhaps be 
accepted by the advocates of site taxation. Admitting that part 
of the new burden will fall on the occupiers, they may still take 
up the position that this is a very good way of raising additional 
rates. The more knowing among the town councillors who 
advocate the current schemes may employ the common doctrine 
of unearned increment, or the more refined reasoning of the 
Separate Report. ad captandam plebem, as crafty statesmen have 
been suspected of recommending a modicum of Protection, not 
being the dupes of their own argument, but because the people 
could thus be more easily induced to submit to additional taxa- 
tion. It is as if in a wine-growing country a new tax, really 
incident on the wine-bibbing public, was recommended, partly as 
extracted from the ill-gotten gains accruing to the lords of the 
vineyards, partly as inducing the wine-dealers to place their 


1 The authors of the Separate Report, p. 175, and some of their followers (cf. the 
able article in the Independent Review for 1905) are on their guard against these 
evils. But still the question recurs whether a tax is the best method of securing 
just the requisite amount and kind of building. 

2 As J. S. Mill (Logic, Bk. VI.) and Sir Robert Giffen (Essay on Import and 
Export Statistics, Sect. VI.) have inter alios pointed out. 
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goods on the market sooner instead of waiting for an enhanced 
price. 

If nothing more is meant than a change in the point of per- 
cussion of a tax on the householder, like the change in the taxa- 
tion of the beer-drinking public when a beer-tax or a licence has 
been added to or substituted for a malt-tax, then cadit questio. 
It may be admitted that a site-value tax unaccompanied by inter- 
ference with contracts, if not more costly to collect and not more 
harassing to industry than an ordinary rate, would be no worse 
than an ordinary rate.1 Indeed, it would be better for a reason 
like that which is pro tanto available in favour of a customs duty 
in preference to a duty on a home-made article—namely, that a 
part of the former may fall upon the foreigner. So a part of 
the site tax may fall where it can be borne with least sacrifice. 

But it is evidently not on such grounds, not as an ordinary 
tax, that the authors of the Separate Report and their followers 
in Parliament defend their schemes, but bond fide upon the 
grounds that have been above examined. Some more or less 
conscious corroboration is also derived by the Parliamentary advo- 
cates from the considerations on which Mill’s doctrine of un- 
earned increment rest. It is thus that we interpret the 
emphasis on striking instances of increased value accruing by 
mere lapse of time.? It may therefore be proper to inquire 
whether the new schemes are defensible as being in accordance 
with Mill’s recommendations. 

So far, indeed, as the current schemes involve Mill’s principle 
of taxing unearned increments they are defended by the present 
writer. But the defence on this ground is not so strong as might 
prima facie appear. The schemes do indeed include taxation of 
unearned increment as well as other kinds of taxation. But 
in fiscal science the greater does not always comprehend the less. 
Compare the working of Mill’s principle with the modern form 
of site-value tax. In the case of premises in the centre of a 
town when a new lease is created—or the land is otherwise dis- 
posed of by the ground-landlord Mill’s plan is—with due regard 
to the interest initially existing—to dock the future receipts 
of landlords by a substantial percentage, such a percentage as 
Professor Wagner, in the passage above-quoted, has proposed 
to take from unearned increment.? If this plan had _ been 
adopted in Mill’s time some two millions sterling might now 

1 The conditions presupposed are not very likely to be fulfilled if the plan is 
adopted under the misconceptions which make it appear, not an ordinarily op- 
pressive, but an extraordinarily equitable tax. (Cf. Economic JouRNAL, X., p. 509.) 

2 Cf. above, p. 67, note 4, ® Above, p. 68, 
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be flowing into the municipal treasury.1. But nothing like this 
could be obtained from the same ground-rents according to the 
methods now in vogue. Dealing with wheat and tares—earned 
and unearned increments—promiscuously, as above argued, they 
could not, under the name of site-tax, impose so drastic an impost, 
or rather an appropriation. It would be particularly impossible 
to do so in the case where the value of the cleared site is much 
greater than that of the site plus an existing tenement. Some 
advocates of new schemes may claim indeed that their schemes 
will put a stop to that anomaly. But it has been argued above,? 
that this claim is not admissible. If, as appears to be the general 
design of these schemes, a site-value rate is to be imposed on 
the iand before it changes hands, to follow it into new hands 
without breach of continuity, and to be fixed at a constant 
percentage for a whole country, or at least district, then an 
operation on anything like the scale contemplated by Mill with 
respect to newly created ground-rent would be impracticable. 

Like remarks apply to the proposed taxation of vacant land. 
Mill’s plan would be to wait till the egg is laid, and then if you 
like, scoop out all the yoke. The plan of taxing the value of 
the goose derived from the prospect of future eggs cannot well 
be so drastic. It will be observed that this objection is distinct 
from and additional to the more familiar objection already in 
effect urged, that tampering with the process of capitalistic in- 
cubation will diminish the number of eggs available for con- 
sumption. 

If there is no other general principle but Mill’s conducting 
to a ‘‘ peculiar’’ taxation of site-value, the only question is how 
far is it in practice safe to follow that principle. May we apply 
to English tenures the regulations which are now proposed in 
Berlin. ‘‘ An increment tax shall be levied whenever the present 
purchase price or the market value [gemeine wert] of the real 
estate exceeds by more than 10 per cent. the price paid at the 
former change of hands,’’ to which price is to be added expenses 
for improvements and repairs.® 

Or are such inquisitory methods to be deprecated because, 
in the words of the Majority Report on Local Taxation, they 
‘‘would bring into existence new inequalities of liability,’’ and, 
we may add, check supply by harassing enterprise ‘‘ unless 


1 As argued in the former paper, p. 499 (where there is an obvious misprint of 
20,000 for 200,000), and p. 516. 

2 Above, p. 68. 

3 ** Berlin’s Tax Problem,” by Robt. C, Brooks, Political Science Quarterly, Dec, 
1905, 
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measures were taken to differentiate not only between district 
and district, but between property and property—an obligation 
which in our opinion could not be satisfied by any possible 
modification of the existing rating machinery.’’* 

On this important question the present writer has nothing 
to add to the considerations summarised in a former article.” 
Possibly, as in the case of agricultural land in Great Britain, 
the application of Mill’s principle may seem, under existing 
conditions, impracticable. Possibly, as in the case of agricul- 
tural land in Ireland, after much boggled legislation, long banish- 
ment of political economy to Saturn, the treatment ultimately 
adopted will embody the ideas of Mill.% 

F. Y. EDGEWORTH 
1 Loc. ctt., p. 44. 


2 Economic JouRNAL, X., p. 516, 
3 See Hngland and Ireland, by J. 8. Mill, 1868 
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The Growth of English Industry and Commerce during the Early 
and Middle Ages. By W.CunniINGHAM, D.D. (4th edition.) 
Cambridge University Press (1905), p. xxvi., 724. 


THE first edition of Dr. Cunningham’s economic history of 
England was published in 1882. It was a small volume, and 
covered, or rather pegged out, the whole ground from the invasion 
of the Romans to the repeal of the Corn Laws. The author would 
now be the most ready to confess that in this volume he had done 
those things which he ought not to have done, and, still more, left 
undone those things that he ought to have done. But, unlike too 
many miserable sinners of authors, he showed that there was life 
in him, and year after year, in lectures, occasional writings, and 
enlarged and revised editions, he changed the whole work in form 
and substance. The large volume under reviow is now the first 
of three, and to understand properly the labour involved in deletion 
and completion the reader should turn to the earlier work. That 
work, however, with all its faults, had one great merit. It was 
written in such a way and with such guiding ideas as to be capable 
of expansion and growth ; it was never intended to be stereotyped ; 
and it was a beginning in the way of meeting the wants of those 
who were learning or teaching economic history in the early 
‘eighties. As one who felt such wants, both as learner and 
teacher, the present writer returns thanks to Dr. Cunningham for 
the great satisfaction afforded by his labours. 

This first volume is in some respects the strongest and in some 
the weakest of the three. And to avoid the risk of appreciation 
seeming to degenerate into mere flattery, some of the shortcomings 
may be noticed in the first place. .The period labelled Early 
History is on the whole least satisfactory, though there are some 
notable chapters (e.g., chapter v. on the Danes, and chapter vi. b. 
on early units of measurement). Dr. Cunningham still retains in 
its main outlines the traditional view of the influence, or rather 
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want of influence, of the Roman occupation on the development of 
the nation. He has, it is true, accepted and incorporated im- 
portant fragments of Seebohm’s work, and he is a competent critic 
of the literature to which the English Village Community has 
given rise. He has inserted a copy of Seebohm’s celebrated map 
of a virgate, and the frontispiece is a very good photograph of an 
open field with balks. 

But by rejecting the main argument and the leading ideas 
he has lost—even if we take the lowest ground—a most effective 
hypothesis for presenting in an ordered manner the effects in the 
pre-Saxon period of successive waves of conquest and immigration 
on the economic structure. According to the traditional view the 
Roman civilisation in England was practically swept away and the 
Romanised Britons were driven westwards or exterminated by the 
Saxon invader. On this view any apparent survivals of Roman 
influences in the form of law or religion are to be ascribed to the 
reintroduction by the Church at later periods ; the Roman occupa- 
tion was a mere incident—an incident, by the way, extending 
over four centuries—and the only Roman survivals of importance 
were the roads and bridges and the ruins of the cities. If the 
Roman civilisation was obliterated still less important, on this view, 
must have been any survivals of the tribes whom the Romans con- 
quered. Accordingly, we are not surprised that Dr. Cunningham, 
whose work, as the very title implies, is based on the idea of 
growth and continuity of change, should begin his history with 
the English in Frisia, and proceed forthwith to the conquest %f 
England by the English. On this plan what might have been 
two most interesting chapters (or books) have remsined unwritten. 
The first would have brought up to date the work of Elton on 
the Origins of English History, and given an account of the 
economy of the tribes which occupied Britain before the invasion 
of the Romans. In the second chapter (or book) an inquiry would 
have been made into the economic aspects of the Roman occupa- 
tion, not only as regards the origin of the manor, the cultivation 
of land, and similar topics which Seebohm’s inquiry has made 
popular, but as regards other economic elements which still lie 
buried, so far as the economist is concerned, in the books of the 
antiquaries (e.g., Thomas Wright). For both chapters there is 
now an abundance of material available, and, in both, subjects of 
the greatest economic interest are involved. And it must be con- 
fessed that the reasons given for beginning with the English in 
Frisia, and not with the pre-Roman and Romanised Britons in 
England, are neither new nor strong. On p. 108 we are told that 
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the proof of the destruction has already been given, but when we 
turn back (p. 60) all that we find is that there is no inherent im- 
probability in the story of destruction and devastation recounted by 
Bede, Gildas and Nennius, and a little earlier (p. 56) descriptive 
passages from Bede are quoted. Bede, however, was not born till 
672 a.D., and Dr. Cunningham’s date for the withdrawal of the 
tomans is 410 A.D. For the most part, Bede relied on popular 
traditions and on the rhetorical effusion of Gildas, whose story, we 
were assured years ago by a very competent authority, is built on 
some slight notes in an old Continental chronicler, and displays the 
most profound ignorance of the period to which it relates. 

It is true that Dr. Cunningham rests his argument also on the 
alleged facts that the Latin language and the Christian religion 
apparently disappeared with the Roman legions. But according 
to the usual Roman policy of amalgamation and subjugation, the 
Roman soldiers in a distant province were drawn from all parts of 
the Empire—and the inscriptions in Britain show that this was the 
case—and parcere subjectis was their golden rule. It is, then, 
quite possible that in Britain under the Romans, although Latin 
was the official language, it was not the language in general use 
throughout the country. It is probable that Teutonic tribes, as 
Kemble and other authorities have maintained, had made per- 
manent settlements in Britain before the Roman occupation, and 
it is quite possible that there was as much ‘‘ English ’’ as ‘* Latin ”’ 
spoken in ‘‘Celtic’’ England before the arrival of the Saxons, 
though the English was not the English of Frisia any more than 
the Latin was the Latin of Rome. In the same way the signifi- 
cance of the disappearance of Christianity depends a good deal 
on the degree and the extent of the Christianisation of Britain, 
which again opens up a wide controversy. Perhaps Dr. Cunning- 
ham may, on some future occasion, give us an additional 
preliminary volume dealing with England before the Saxon 
invasions. 

The materials for the economic history of Saxon England are 
so scanty, and the period is so interesting, that any omission of 
importance is a matter for regret. The Saxon land charters are 
amongst the most interesting documents in English history, and 
the work of Earle has made them so accessible and intelligible 
that one would naturally expect greater prominence to be given to 
them than is done by Dr. Cunningham. One of the best features 
of his work, as a whole, is the introduction, alike in text, notes, 
and appendices, of specimens of the original sources, and as the 
Saxon charters are very brief a typical specimen might easily have 
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been inserted in Appendix B, or preferably in the text, and the 
pertinent explanation would have been most instructive to the 
student in many ways. The land charter is undoubtedly a great 
landmark in history. 

In the book entitled Feudalism the period is made to extend 
from 1066 to 1272. The dates are chosen in accordance with the 
author’s usual method of fixing on some event of political import- 
ance. The first date is, of course, of unquestionable significance 
in economic as in other history, but in a book dealing with feudal- 
ism it would appear better to include the whole of the famous 
thirteenth century. The reason is that in the last quarter we 
have three of the most important statutes affecting feudal land— 
Mortmain (1279), De donis conditionalibus (1285), and Quia 
Emptores (1290). And here it may be said that the side of 
feudalism, which is so admirably presented to the lay reader in 
Sir Frederick Pollock’s book on the English Land Laws, hardly 
receives sufficient attention, especially considering that this part 
of the feudal system had the most enduring effects, reaching 
down to our own times. In the same way, in spite of the atten- 
tion bestowed on the medizval Church, there are omissions which 
are the more remarkable seeing that Dr. Cunningham has made 
a special study of this part of his subject, as shown long ago by his 
admirable monograph on Usury. ‘To take one example, the rise 
and decay of the four orders of Friars throws great light on the 
social condition of the people and on the economic evils which 
were the principal causes of the Reformation. 

It must be admitted, however, that as regards the early history, 
if Dr. Cunningham errs, he errs in good company, and inter altos 
Dr. Vinogradoff in his latest work on the Growth of the Manor 
has given the strongest case yet presented of the traditional view. 
And again, as regards the omissions, in such a vast subject the 
author must be the final judge in the selection of material, and the 
present reviewer may be inclined to lay too much stress on topics 
which he has found of peculiar interest. When all is said, one of 
the greatest merits of Dr. Cunningham’s work is the strong grasp 
of dominant movements from age to age, and the sound sense of 
proportion in the presentation of the leading events and institu- 
tions. For this reason the work may be read with great advan- 
tage by the student of general and of constitutional history. And, 
indeed, by a curious paradox under present conditions, if anyone 
needs to be reminded of the value of medizval economic history 
it is rather the economist than the general or constitutional 
historian. The modern tendency in general history is rather to 
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overrate the elemental economic forces and to underrate the 
influence of great personages and of particular political powers 
and authorities. Against such an attitude Dr. Cunningham has 
written some vigorous passages ; and he has confirmed his reason- 
ings by excellent examples, as in the estimate of the influence 
of the character of the Norman kings. This breadth of view, 
which is maintained throughout, has another great advantage : 
the writer never uses his history simply to illustrate pre-conceived 
opinions: there is neither suppression nor over-emphasis ; and, 
after all, the great tendencies stand out all the more clearly when 
contrasted with a mass of variations and irregularities. As we 
read we feel that we are reconstructing fragments of actual life, 
and not merely tracing the growth of economic ideas (though this, 
too, is admirably done), or observing the general trend of economic 
progress (though this again is one of the dominant ideas of the 
work). It is the fashion of the moment, in some quarters, to 
suppose that the modern economist has nothing to learn from 
the medieval period. It is surely forgotten that even in the 
British Empire (not to mention the Russian and Chinese) there 
are vast populations, which; except as regards some of its material 
aids to production or transport, have not adapted the economics 
of modern civilisation ; and it is forgotten also that to appreciate 
the real meaning of modern institutions we must trace their 
gradual development—that is the one element of truth to be 
drawn from the analogies of biology. The keynote of economic 
progress in the medieval period is the growth of the money 
power ; it was the abuse of the money power that destroyed the 
medizval church--the greatest of corporations—the most 
gigantic of monopolies; it was the use of that power which 
emancipated the English villein and laid the foundations of 
English commerce and manufactures. Maine’s general formula 
of progress from status to contract finds its economic counter- 
part in the substitution of a money for a natural economy, and 
for the greater part of economic history this may be taken as 
the best guide. It is interesting to notice how this idea has 
become more and more dominant in Dr. Cunningham’s work as 
he has incorporated year by year the results of his labours. To 
understand the uses and the abuses of the money power in modern 
states it is necessary to supplement the analytical method by the 
historical ; and the historical method cannot be used with benefit 
without descending to detail. A broad description of tendencies 
at its best never gets beyond the deductive method with illustra- 
tions. This is in effect the moral of the essay which forms an 
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admirable introduction to the whole work. In this chapter ex- 
ception may be taken to the distribution of emphasis in certain 
particulars—as in the interaction of economics and politics—but 
all will admit that the argument is presented, alike in style and 
substance, in the most forcible and at the same time judicial 
manner. It is unfortunately impossible, in the limits of space 
imposed on a review in this JOURNAL, to indicate more fully the 
immense labour and the keen historical insight displayed in this 
work ; but fortunately it is no longer necessary. By common 
consent Dr. Cunningham is recognised as the leading authority on 
his subject. It only remains to add that in this edition there are 
numerous minor improvements, but for the student perhaps the 
greatest is the very full analysis which is given as a table of 


contents. 
J. SHIELD NICHOLSON 


Lectures on the Relation between Law and Public Opinion in 
England during the Nineteenth Century. By A. V. Dicry, 
K.C. (London: Macmillan & Co., Limited, 1905.) 


It is safe to say that only one man in England could have 
written this book. In form it consists of a course of lectures, 
originally delivered to an American audience ; and on every page 
it gives proof of these qualities—insight and originality in concep- 
tion, and luminous clearness in exposition—which entitle Mr. 
Dicey’s work on the Constitution to rank as a legal classic. In 
the hands of a master of style, the rise, the triumph, and the 
decline of Benthamite Liberalism are as interesting as the story of 
Napoleon’s campaigns. 

Bentham is certainly to be counted among our great men: he 
suggested and inspired a long series of improvements in the laws 
of his own country. But when Mr. Dicey asks us to accept him 
as ‘‘ the first and greatest of legal philosophers,’’ I cannot help 
feeling that the panegyric is over-strained. His qualifications for 
the task which he imposed upon himself were, after all, mainly 
negative. He led the way in correcting abuses, by virtue of his 
total want of respect for fictions and fallacies which were taken 
for granted by more learned men. On the constructive side, 
Bentham never rose very much above the level of the Panopticon. 
His model Codes are waste paper; and his theory of morals and 
legislation only survives because it was re-stated by John Mill, 
with concessions which the founder of Utilitarianism would have 
rejected and condemned. Like Ricardo’s theory of rent, the 
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system of Jeremy Bentham reposes on statements of fact which 
he has not taken the trouble to verify. Thus, for example, the 
statement that ‘‘every person is in the main, and as a general 
rule, the best judge of his own happiness’’ is neither historically 
nor statistically true. The world in which we live is a world of 
men who drink beer which they do not really enjoy, and push 
themselves into positions for which they are obviously unfit. Mr. 
Dicey tells us that the proposition quoted, though not an essential 
part of Utilitarianism, ‘‘ was practically the most vital part of 
Bentham’s legislative doctrine.’’ It was vital, because it appealed 
to the average Englishman’s confidence in his own judgment ; 
but ethically it was quite erroneous. Bentham assumed that a 
society in which each man should be free to pursue his own interest 
would be orderly and progressive. The historical fact is, that 
self-control and self-sacrifice are the forces which move the world. 
States and Churches succeed, not in proportion to the benefits 
which they confer, but rather in proportion to the service and the 
sacrifice which they demand. If the “‘ calculus of pleasures and 
pains ’’ were adopted by working people as the guide of their 
actions, society would be neither orderly nor progressive ; appetite, 
not intelligence, would be the moving principle. 

The turning-point of Mr. Dicey’s narrative is reached in the 
ninth of these lectures, where he has to indicate the growing 
popularity of ‘‘ collectivism,’’ and the causes to which this change 
of opinion is to be ascribed. Nothing could be better than the 
fairness with which he weighs the doctrines of conflicting schools, 
and the discrimination which he shows in selecting his illustra- 
tive quotations. If we are to understand how the individualist 
Liberalism of one generation was superseded by the collectivist 
sympathies of another, we must turn from the details of legisla- 
tion to the general literature of the period ; and even theology must 
be laid under contribution. In studying the religious history of 
Maurice or Newman, we see that Evangelical Protestantism, 
which incited the individual to secure his own personal salvation, 
failed to satisfy the best Evangelical minds : there were visions of 
a more perfect society in which the individual realises himself as 
a subject of the State, a member of the true Church. Material 
progress is not always favourable to clearness of thought; but 
improvements in the mechanism of industry meant, among other 
things, more open communication between class and class, pro- 
vince and province, country and country. The individualism of 
Bentham and Adam Smith made its appeal to traders and work- 
men whose horizon did not extend beyond their own towns; in 
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the nineteenth century traders and workmen learned to trace their 
prosperity or their difficulties to general causes, and they learned 
this not from books, but from experience. It is Mr. Dicey’s 
chosen task to map out for us the currents, counter-currents, and 
cross-currents of opinion ; but the opinions of men are very largely 
determined by their instinctive actions. Improvements in ma- 
chinery made industry on the great scale not only possible, but 
necessary : when practical men began to understand this, their 
outlook was widened ; they began instinctively to take an interest 
in the co-operative and competitive efforts of those who were doing 
the same work as themselves, whether at home or abroad. Hence 
the socialist and imperialist reaction of which Mr. Chamberlain 
has been so active an exponent. 

Mr. Dicey has devoted an interesting chapter to what he calls 
Judicial Legislation—a phrase which the judges will not allow to 
pass without criticism. The late Lord Watson would not hear of 
‘*judge-made law ”’ ; he had, as he said, no power to lay down any 
rule, unless he had authority for it. Even epoch-making deci- 
sions, such as that in the Taff Vale case, are founded on a careful 
examination of the history of the law. If we carry the historical 
inquiry far enough back, we shall find that the law of contract, 
for example, has its origin, not in the judge’s intention to make 
law, but rather in the usages of men accustomed to trade with one 
another, and intelligent enough to see the advantage of trading 
honestly. But, as Mr. Dicey points out, what was implicit in 
usage or common sense becomes explicit in the recorded judgment, 
and this is legislation of a kind. 

It is impossible, within the limits of a notice, to give any 
account of a book so full of matter, but no exhaustive description is 
required : every lawyer or economist will read the book for him- 
self ; and it needs no interpreter. 

T. RALEIGH 


Riches and Poverty. By L. G. CutozzA Money. (London : 
Methuen & Co. 1905. 8vo. xx.+338 pp. 5s. net.) 


‘“ THE aggregate income of the 43,000,000 people of the United 
Kingdom is approximately £1,710,000,000; 14 million persons 
take £585 ,000,000 ; 33 million persons take 4£245,000,000; 38 
million persons take £880 ,000,000.”’ 

These are the striking words which Mr. Chiozza Money places 
at the foot of the frontispiece of his work, and which may be 
regarded as his text. Are they true? It is not an easy question. 
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The £1,710 ,000,000 is obtained by taking the net income which 
appears in the income-tax returns as income of persons with over 
£160, adding £100,000,000 for income which should come under 
the collector’s eye but does not, and estimating the income of 
the class below the income-tax level at £880,000,000. Then the 
difficulty is to discover how many income-tax payers there are, and 
how the £830,000,000 which they are said to enjoy is divided 
among them. The Inland Revenue Commissioners tell us that in 
1903-4 there were 702,000 valid claims for abatement, so that 
there must have been at least that number of persons with from 
£160 to £700 a year. Unfortunately the Commissioners do not 
tell us what the aggregate income of the 702,000 persons was. It 
cannot be as much as £295,800,000, and it cannot be as little as 
£142,600,000. Mr. Money puts it at £230,750,000, which is ex- 
cessive, as it is based upon the unlikely supposition that the 
average incomes of the three grades—£700 to £600, £600 to £500, 
and £500 to £400—are £650, £550, and £450; and on the still 
more improbable supposition that the average income between 
£160 and £400 is £300. As incomes decrease in number the 
higher we go, it seems obvious that the average income of each 
class must be much below the half-way point. If we take the 
averages at £635, £535, £435, and £200, we get a total of only 
£168 ,225,000. 'To this we have to add an altogether conjectural 
amount of income owned by persons who are too ignorant or lazy 
to claim the abatement to which they are entitled, and another 
equally conjectural amount for incomes between £160 and £700 
which manage to evade taxation altogether. Mr. Money sup- 
poses these incomes to number only 48,000 and to amount to only 
£14,400,000. Probably this estimate is too low, but owing to the 
reduction suggested for the amount of the actually ‘‘ abated’”’ 
incomes, we can raise it sixty-two millions without getting above 
Mr. Money’s total of £244,750,000 for the whole of the income 
between £160 and £700. Then we are left with the astonishing 
result that an income of £585,000,000 is apparently left for the 
class with over £700 a year—a class which certainly makes a big 
show in the world, but which cannot be very numerous. To get 
at the number of individuals composing it, Mr. Money takes the 
number of private dwelling-houses, and assumes that there is one 
income of over £700 to every house rented at over £60 in London 
and over £50 in the rest of the country. This gives him a total of 
258,000, and (he does not mention this fact) makes the average 
income of the class £2,267. 

I find it difficult to believe that there are as many as 258,000 
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persons with over £700 a year. If there are as many, the abate- 
ment returns are more inadequate than I have supposed them. 


According to those returns there are :— 


607,000 persons with incomes between £160 and £400 


53,000 Pe zs - £400 ,, £500 
29 000 - " " £500 ., £600 
13,000 33 es Pe £600 ., £700 


Now let anyone try to continue this table onward among the 
higher incomes, putting, as he must, a diminishing number of 
persons opposite each £100 of income. I think he will be aston- 
ished at the difficulty of getting any large number into _ his 
table, even if he supposes the 53,000, 29,000, and 13,000 to be 
considerably below the truth. If there are 258,000 incomes and 
their average is £2,267, there should surely be more than 200,000 
between £700 and £2,000. But is it possible that this class is 
actually equal to one-third of the class with between £160 and 
£400, to say nothing of the comparison with the £400 to £700 
classes, in which there is doubtless much more failure to claim 
the abatements ? 

If we reduce the number of persons with over £700, as we 
can very easily do by slightly altering our rent limit, and leave the 
total income at £585 ,000,000, we shall make the average income 
still higher than the £2,267 at which Mr. Money places it, and 
that seems already too high. We are thus led to question the 
£585 000,000. This may be reduced in two ways, first by increas- 
ing the amount of incomes within the abatement limits, and 
secondly by reducing the estimaté of £830,000,000 for the total 
income-tax income. But we have already added about 45 per 
cent. to the abatement returns, so that we can scarcely expect 
much help from the first expedient, and are driven to the second. 
Here we may notice, in the first place, that Mr. Money has not 
excluded £15,000,000 profits received by local authorities ; if this 
is included, why not also include the profits of the Post Office? 1 
do not think such profits can be conveniently treated as part of 
the income of individuals, and if they could, it would be wrong 
to assume that they all go to people with over £700 a year. On 
the other hand, the income-tax estimate of farmers’ incomes, 
which Mr. Money accepts very innocently, at one-third of the rent 
they pay, is probably much too low. Mr. Money rather naively 
imagines it to be, if anything, over the truth, because the average 
income of the very few farmers who are not satisfied with it and 
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claim to be assessed under Schedule D on their actual profits is 
very small. But this is obviously quite fallacious. The farmers 
who find it worth while to be taxed under Schedule D of course 
consist entirely of those who have not reached the one-third 
standard, and very largely, no doubt, of those who have made 
losses. The facts that the number is very small and that it fell 
off largely when the standard was reduced from one-half to one- 
third, shows that the one-third is a very lenient assumption. From 
this head, then, we get something to set against the deduction for 
local authorities’ profits, and thus we make little progress in reduc- 
ing the total. We can only fall back on the suggestion that, 
owing to the separation of schedules and other technicalities, it is 
possible that income-tax is collected on some receipts which are 
not income at all, and on large portions of real net income twice 
over. Everyone knows that this is to some extent true, but it 
seems impossible with our present information to estimate what it 
amounts to. Meantime, it must be allowed that Mr. Money’s 
figures hold the field, and those who dislike the reflections which 
they suggest should endeavour to refute them if they are not 
prepared to accept them. 

The same thing may be said of the figures which Mr. Money 
puts forward as to the distribution of that portion of the total 
income which is derived from property. He assumes that pro- 
perty comes under death-duties once in thirty years on the average, 
so that the total property in the hands of the living in any one 
class will be thirty times the amount held by individuals who die 
in that class in one year. There is some ground for thinking that 
this method will exaggerate the amount of property held by the 
wealthier class, since it is the rule that a very rich man is never 
so rich as when he dies. His property is continually increasing 
during his lifetime. Now, supposing we were told that crowns 
passed on the average once in thirty years, and that on the average 
one coronation took place every year, we should be justified in 
concluding that there were thirty kings at any one time. But if 
the custom was for each king to increase the gold in his crown by 
a certain percentage every year, we should not be able to arrive 
at the average weight of the crowns of the living sovereigns by 
simply multiplying by thirty the average weight of the crowns of 
those dying. ‘That would clearly bring out a figure considerably 
too high. Mr. Money, therefore, probably exaggerates the in- 
equality when he arrives at the conclusion that 117,030 persons, 
who, with their families, constitute about one-seventieth of the 
population, own much more than half the property. Still, the 
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inequality is enormous, and much more than the complacent 
admirers of the present will like to admit. 

On the important question whether the inequality is increasing 
or decreasing, Mr. Money has little to say. Im Chapter IX. he 
falls into the curious error of comparing variation of wages per 
capita with variation of the absolute total of profits. I have often 
protested unavailingly against the traditional practice of compar- 
ing variations of wages per capita with variations of profits per 
cent., as if the comparison could show something about the distri- 
bution of the community’s income, but I doubt if Mr. Money’s 
method is much better. If he wants to talk about ‘‘ the 
proportion of the national income taken by labour’’ and the 
‘‘ proportion taken by capital,’’ he should obviously compare ag- 
eregatcs and not rates. The aggregate taken by labour is affected 
by the growth of population and by the distribution of the workers 
between well-paid and ill-paid occupations, as well as by variations 
in the rate of wages for particular kinds of work. Probably Mr. 
Money’s contention that the proportion received by labour was less 
in 1903 than in 1898 is correct, but this is a very short and surely, 
we may hope, abnormal period, when the supply of new capital 
was abruptly stopped by human passions flaming into destructive 
war. It still remains to be shown whether the present general 
tendency is towards giving labour or capital a larger proportion 
of the produce. 

To those who believe land-value taxation to be a panacea, Mr. 
Money very usefully points out that agricultural and urban land 
together in the United Kingdom is only worth a trumpery hundred 
millions a year. ; 

He has got the root of the matter also as to the so-called 
‘“‘ineidence ’’ of rates. He sees that the price of gas influences 
the value of property in different localities just in the same way 
as the price of dust-disposal or sewerage, but naturally declines to 
say that London landowners north of the Thames therefore 
’ pay’ the extra amount charged to the householder over that 
paid on the south side. 

“Contracts as to the use or sale of land and the property 
affixed thereto have been made between man and man with full 
knowledge of the existence of rates. While, therefore, it is per- 
fectly true that, but for the existence of local levies, the owners 
of the soil would be receiving a higher tribute than is actually the 
case, it is straining the meaning of language to say that they pay 
the rates or that the rates are an actual burden upon them.”’ 

They are a burden in the same sense as the marshiness or 
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rockiness of a man’s land, or the expense of removing those bad 
qualities, is a burden. 

I have left myself little space to discuss Mr. Money’s schemes 
of reform, and must content myself with mentioning one of the 
most striking of them, his plan for a distinctly graduated income- 
tax. The most extraordinary feature in this is the fact that it 
involves an absence of graduation on incomes derived from pro- 
perty belonging to persons with between £60 and £2,500 a year 
(p. 302). I should therefore call it a scheme for taking gradua- 
tion away rather than for introducing it. Mr. Money proposes 
to take the rate chargeable on incomes of between £60 and 
£2,500 as the standard rate, and collect it, as at present, as near 
the source as possible. The balance of the higher rates which 
will be chargeable on incomes of over £2,500 will be collected from 
the taxpayer himself on the declaration of total income which 
will be required from him. And then Mr. Money observes com- 
placently “‘an important feature of the scheme is that taxation 
at the source is not abandoned’’! It seems to me to be aban- 
doned precisely at the point where there is the greatest danger 
of cheating and evasion. People who would hesitate to defraud 
the State of a tax which they have to pay at the same rate with 
their neighbours will lie without scruple to avoid paying what 
they will call an iniquitous imposition in the shape of a surtax 
added to the standard rate. Why not continue the present prac- 
tice of charging the highest rate on all income-taxes at the 
source? Mr. Money is quite night in wishing to substitute a 
straightforward system of graduated rates for the existing 
system of abatements, but the objectionable feature in the exist- 
ing system is not the collection at the highest rate, but the fact 
that ordinary people do not, and will not, till a great change in 
general intelligence has taken place, understand the real effect 
of deducting the tax on the first £160 (or whatever the sum 


may be). : 
EDWIN CANNAN 


History of Shipping Subsidies. By Roya Meeker, Ph.D. 
Publications of the American Economic Association, Third 
Series, Vol. VI., No. 3, August, 1905. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. London: Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co. Price $1.00.) 

In his History of Shipping Subsidies, printed for the American 

Economic Association, Dr. Royal Meeker offers the public a com- 

prehensive volume, which traces in detail the growth of subsidies 
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in all the important countries of both the East and West, and 
reviews their effects from theoretical, popular, political, and 
ethical standpoints. Among most nations shipping subsidies date 
back to comparatively recent years, but in England shipping was 
encouraged by bounties in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when 
Parliament granted 5s. a ton to every ship above 100 tons burden, 
and the Navigation Acts in 1651 and 1660 were an indirect form 
of subsidy which proved very efficacious in attaining Cromwell's 
object of destroying the control of Holland over the mercantile 
marine of the world. This legislation restricted the importation 
of goods into England or any of its dependencies exclusively to 
English ships, of which the master and three-fourths of the crew 
were also to be English, and an exception was only made in 
favour of foreign ships bringing merchandise, genuinely grown 
or manufactured in their own lands. It is impossible to ascertain 
what the cost to England of this policy may have been, but the 
effects upon Dutch trade were certainly disastrous, and no one 
can say that the end did not justify the means. 

Dr. Meeker distinguishes clearly between the various types of 
modern subsidies, of which postal subventions, admiralty sub- 
ventions, and bounties for navigation, construction, and equip- 
ment are the more direct kinds; while through-preferential 
railway rates to places oversea, as existing in Germany, and the 
exemption of shipping from taxation, as in Sweden and Norway, 
are examples of the indirect kinds. With regard to postal sub- 
ventions, they are economically absolutely defensible, provided 
they are for services rendered, and are, as far as possible, granted 
to shipping companies by contract-in the open market. No doubt 
mail contracts have been let out from time to time at higher 
figures than the cost and risks of the services rendered really 
demanded, but the weak point of any government position is that 
it is often difficult to get real competition in bidding for ocean 
mail contracts at all. It is also hard to estimate the exact value 
to the public of fast and regular mail communication in any given 
case, nor do the terms become simpler if political purists insist 
that all advantage to commerce is to be rigidly excluded from the 
calculation. The fact is, that all advantage to commerce cannot 
be rigidly excluded, because incidental benefits accrue to trade 
from the circumstance that rapid postal communication neces- 
sarily follows the lines of great commercial traffic. In severely 
condemning certain mail contracts as granted for excessive sums, 
the author has not given quite sufficient weight to these considera- 
tions. 
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i Whether admiralty subventions should be paid, for the building 
of merchant ships on such a pattern that they can easily be used 
as naval cruisers in time of war, is a question best decided by 
the Admiralty or Ministries of Marine. Anything would be per- 

missible for purposes of national defence, but the prevailing 

expert opinion seems to be that attempts to make war-vesscls out 
of mail steamers ends in creating inadequate cruisers and inferior 
merchant ships. 

Subsidies for navigation, construction, and equipment are 

| given in a number of foreign countries in varying degrees, mainly 

; on the ground of assisting trade, but they cannot be defended 

economically, and are actually a considerable drain upon the tax- 

payers’ pockets. The artificial stimulating of sailing ships in 
| France has simply acted in many instances as a premium upon 

i the building of unnecessary tonnage fo be run in ballast for the 

benefit of the owners, who have obtained by means of the naviga- 

tion bounty (especially on long-distance voyages) a dividend 
amounting sometimes to as much as 22 per cent. on their capital. 

The author does not look with favour upon indirect forms of 

subsidy, and suspects through-preferential land and sea rates— 

such, for instance, as have been established between the interior 
of Germany and the Levant—of producing a demoralising effect. 

The questions really are, ‘‘ Do orders come from the Levant to 

Germany rather than to other countries mainly in consequence 

| of these low through-preferential rates? ’’ and ‘‘ Is Germany by 











this means building up a permanent footing for her trade in the 
Levant, from which, owing to the conservative disposition of 
merchants, she is not likely to be dispossessed?’’ 'There is im- 
portant evidence on these points which has perhaps escaped Dr. 
Meeker’s notice. He is, however, theoretically of opinion that 
where a subsidy is required for the temporary protection of an 
infant industry, it can be sustained by scientific argument of an 
i economic character. Nevertheless he does not propound a remedy 
for a nation heavily handicapped by the competition of foreign 
i subsidies. It is very unsatisfactory to say it had better sit still 
= and do nothing. 

lj While much of Dr. Meeker’s reasoning is sound, his book 
would be far more convincing if he did not appear to approach 
I the subject with a very prejudiced mind, and sometimes in 
' language which certainly makes no pretence of mincing matters 
or veiling his bias. Phrases such as the following do not capti- 
vate a reader who is trying to study the subject with an impartial 
mind. The Italian system must undoubtedly be awarded the 
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palm “* for all-round imbecility and utter sensclessness.’’ ‘‘ The 
appalling irrationality of these (German) ‘reasons’ for increasing 
the subventions are too apparent to merit discussion.’’ ‘‘ A cer- 
tain class of people in England, and especially in the United 
States, by means of a process which it would be flattery to call 
reasoning ,’’ conclude that Germany’s progress is due to enormous 
subsidies. Such instances,might be multiplied. 

It must also be observed that Dr. Meeker shows a tendency 
to try and force facts to fit themselves to his desired conclusions, 
or to explain them conveniently away. If the Belgian Govern- 
ment pay a subsidy to the North German Lloyd to induce them 
to call at Antwerp instead of Rotterdam, it hardly suggests that 
subsidies have no value, but the conclusion the reader is invited 
to draw is that it is simply blackmailing on the part of the German 
company. Again, the shipping development of Japan is ascribed 
to her economic development, and it is urged that it would have 
occurred anyhow, but the admission is made that Japanese sub- 
sidies have attracted capital into shipping. A converse criticism 
might be made with reference to a remark about Holland. But 
perhaps the climax is reached when it is stated on pp. 202-203 
that ‘‘ the statistics of commerce and merchant tonnage (in the 
United States), which are used so freely to show the necessity 
for voting a subsidy, are entirely devoid of significance,’’ while 
“the statistics of the commerce and shipping of France, Italy, 
and Austria, quoted to show the harmfulness of bounties, are by 
no means so worthless.’’ Never was a bolder confession that 
statistics are only useful when they suit the argument ! 

There are several geographical oversights or signs of careless- 
ness. Galway is not in Scotland, but Ireland ; the River Platte is 
usually spelt the River Plate ; and the mails go from Queenborough, 
not Queensborough, to Flushing. More serious, perhaps, is the 
indication that Dr. Meeker’s figures are not always perfectly 
reliable. For example, on page 42 the Cunard Company’s divi- 
dend in 1900 is alleged to have been 12 per cent. A reference 
to Parliamentary papers will show that it was really 5 per cent., 
and there was a 3 per cent. bonus. 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Meeker is often too uncompromising 
in his statements, and is scarcely disposed to admit exceptions, 
though his chief deductions are unassailable. In the opinion of 
the reviewer shipping subsidies otherwise than for services ren- 
dered are costly and inexpedient. At all times the prosperity of 
a nation and the success of its commerce are much less attribut- 
able to them than to national skill and industry, but there may 
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be rare occasions when, for national reasons, special subsidies 
may be granted to establish fast direct communication or to steady 
foreign competition. These, however, are merely exceptions to 
the rule that a general system of subsidies is economically 


unjustifiable. 
EVELYN CECIL 


The Cotton Industry and Trade. By 8S. J. CHapmMan, M.A., 
M. Com., Stanley Jevons Professor of Political Economy and 
Dean of the Faculty of Commerce in the University of Man- 
chester. With Hight Illustrations. (London : Methuen and 
Co., 1905. Pp. viii.+175. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net.) 


THIS is a new volume of the handy ‘‘ Books on Business ”’ 
series issued by Messrs. Methuen, and is intended to be an ele- 
mentary introduction to the economics of the cotton industry and 
trade. To some extent it covers the same ground as the author’s 
larger work, entitled ‘‘ The Lancashire Cotton Industry : A Study 
in Economic Development,’’ reviewed in the June part of the 
Economic JOURNAL for last year. It is, however, rather des- 
criptive than historical or analytical, and may be recommended 
as an easily readable, fairly comprehensive and up-to-date book, 
likely to be very useful to students and others desirous of obtaining 
a general preliminary acquaintance with the industry and trade 
to which it relates, and with their existing developments through- 
out the world. The illustrations, which are mostly from the 
catalogues of well-known firms of textile machinists in Lanca- 
shire, are, perhaps, chiefly interesting as being suggestive indica- 
tions of the development of cotton spinning in more or less remote 
parts of the world. From recent German treatises Professor 
Chapman has culled some interesting information respecting the 
spread of the cotton industry throughout Europe, and his account 
of the cotton mills on the other side of the Atlantic and in Eastern 
Asia, with the included statistics, also gives the work something 
of the value of a convenient reference-book. 

One of the improvements as regards the raw material, to which 
Professor Chapman encourages us to look forward, is the introduc- 
tion of mechanical harvesting on the cotton fields, in substitution 
for the tedious picking by hand at present everywhere necessary. 
The employment of machinery for this purpose would, no doubt, 
be an important contribution to the solution of the problem of 
adequate supply in the future, as it would tend to prevent 
threatened restrictions of cultivation in view of a very possible 
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scarcity of suitable human labour. Incidentally, the extent to 
which we are now dependent on the American supply is illustrated 
by the smallness of the proportion of the quantity of short-stapled 
Indian cotton consumed in Lancashire—in consequence of the 
tendency to finer spinning in this country—as compared with the 
proportions of the Indian yield consumed on the Continent and in 
India itself. Referring te the development, by way of the Ship 
Canal, of the import trade in raw cotton to Manchester, Mr. Chap- 
man points out that, as the great majority of the Lancashire mills 
are now far from Manchester, the efforts to establish a Manchester 
‘‘ spot’’ market are handicapped by the fact that, were even the 
great bulk of the cotton imported discharged at the Manchester 
docks, ‘‘ handling ’’ would be saved in only a few cases. ‘This 
circumstance must, of course, tend to check the migration of the 
trade in the material from Liverpool to Manchester. On the other 
hand, such migration may be assisted by the fact that, in most 
cases, the cost of transport by rail to the mill is cheaper from 
Manchester than from Liverpool. This argument, however, does 
not apply to the reshipment of cotton to the Continental centres, 
and, therefore, Liverpool seems likely to continue to offer the 
greater selection and to be the favourite market on the whole. 
Mr. Chapman’s remarks on the British Cotton Growing Associa- 
tion’s enterprise are judicial, and, at the same time, illustrate the 
up-to-date character of his little treatise. He appears to admit 
that the enterprise really implies the abandonment, to some 
extent, of the principle of laisser-fatre, if, he says, ‘‘ that phrase 
be taken to advise leaving ignorance and apathy to surmount the 
obstacles which prevent the foundation of industries.’’ He 
suggests, however, what may be claimed to be a wiser interpreta- 
tion of the principle—‘‘ the placing no unnecessary obstacles in 
the way of industrial enterprise.’’ The distinction is a fine one, 
and might perhaps be met by the followers of Mr. Chamberlain, 
or Mr. Balfour, with the plea that it implies that ‘‘ circumstances 
alter cases.’’ Mr. Chapman, however, safeguards himself by an 
apparent limitation of the abandonment of laisser-faire to cases of 
the production “‘ of crops for which the land is suited, and of which 
other countries are in need.’’ But, it may be asked, ‘‘ who is to 
decide as to the suitability and necessity?’’ Mr. Chapman him- 
self warns us of the danger ‘‘ that plans will be laid down on a 
magnitude quite out of proportion to the capacity of the Associa- 
tion in the future.’’ Clearly the aim of the Association should 
be ‘‘to start enterprises which will continue to develop after- 
wards of their own vigour without assistance or encouragement.”’ 
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That means that such enterprises must, in the end, live by the 
principle of laisser-fatre. 

Mr. Chapman does not think that the introduction of automatic 
looms will be sufficiently rapid to have any ‘“‘ revolutionary ”’ 
influence on the Lancashire cotton industry, though he urges that 
automatic machinery will unquestionably play a larger part in the 
future than at present in that industry. The conditions in the 
United States and in Lancashire are not exactly on all fours. In 
considering changes of this character we must not forget the 
exceptionally great differentiation of the cotton industry in this 
country as compared with any other country in the world. This 
in itself tends to prevent any new appliance from having a 
sweeping influence. Another threatened innovation which has 
been much spoken of lately, the invention of ‘* weft-carriers,”’ 
seems also to have been advantageous only to a very limited extent. 
In short, sensational changes are not probable in Lancashire, 
judging by past experience. The constant watchfulness, charac- 
teristic of the industry, implies very gradual changes. As regards 
joint stock organisation and trust formation, there is a lesson in 
the fact that it is in the spinning rather than in the weaving 
branch that these combinations have chiefly appeared, owing to 
the conditions favouring high specialisation and production on a 
very large scale. Mr. Chapman holds that speculation—when 
based on specialist knowledge—and the system of dealing in 
futures, tend to a ‘‘ smoothing ’’ of prices in the long run; an 
opinion I have long held. Many observers are sometimes sur- 
prised at the low average dividends shown by the tables of profits 
and losses of spinning companies. ‘This phenomenon is partly 
due to the fact that, in an average, good and bad are taken 
together. Thus, in 1904, when an average dividend of only 23 per 
cent. was shown, the actual dividends ranged from 10 per cent. to 
nil. Much depends on the efficiency of equipment and manage- 
ment in the individual mill. One or two slips may be corrected 
in future editions of Mr. Chapman’s book. Thus, in the foot-note 
on page 75, it is stated that the silver purchases under the 
Windom-Sherman Act of 1890 showed a considerable loss to the 
United States Government, owing to the continued depreciation 
of silver. As the whole of the silver treasure thus bought has 
been coined at par, and the parity has been maintained, the pur- 
chases show, on the contrary, a considerable profit. The figures 
in the text on page 121 relating to the value of German exports in 
1900 appear to be erroneously stated, in consequence of the omis- 
sion of terminal cyphers. On the whole, however, Professor 
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Chapman may be congratulated on the production of a well- 
arranged, thoughtful, and suggestive treatise, possessing the merit 
of conciseness, on a great subject which has a very special interest 


just now. 
F. J. FARADAY. 


The Sociological Theory of Capital, being a Complete Reprint of 
the New Principles of Political Economy, 1834. By Joun 
RaE. Edited by Pror. C. W. Mrxter. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1905.) 


THE revivers of a neglected author would be hardly human 
if they did not exaggerate his importance. But Cantillon and 
Rae bid fair to take a far more prominent place in economic 
history since their resuscitation than they had secured in their 
own century. They are no longer saved from oblivion by a mere 
reference of Adam Smith and a mere quotation of J. S. Mill. 
Their own books will henceforth speak for them. 

We owe gratitude to Professor Mixter for making it easy for 
us now to read John Rae’s chief book as he wrote it, or nearly 
as he wrote it. A glance at the Reader’s Guide, pp. 484-485 of 
the present volume, will show that the editor has taken the 
liberty of rearranging the book; he has also contributed many 
useful notes, and given new titles to most of the chapters. It 
sometimes needs a little trouble to distinguish what is the 
author’s and what the editor’s. But, if the author could in very 
deed come to life again, he could not fail to be grateful for the 
unwearied labours of an editor in every way worthy of him. 

For nearly all that we know of the details of Rae’s life we 
are indebted to Mr. Mixter. John Rae was born near Aberdeen 
in 1796, studying medicine there from 1810 to 1815, and at 
Edinburgh a short time after, frightening the orthodox by specu- 
lations on the origin of man, and in consequence never taking 
his medical degree. A hasty marriage and misfortunes in busi- 
ness led him to emigrate to Quebec in 1821. He taught a school 
at Williamstown, Ontario, quitting it for Hamilton, Ontario, 
about 1834; he helped to fight the rebels in 1838, but kept his 
mastership till 1848. He then went to the States, and, on the 
death of his wife, to California. ‘These were the days of the 
gold mines; but Rae was less moved by cupidity than by scien- 
tific curiosity, and went, in 1851, to the Sandwich Islands to 
study savage life, supporting himself by medical practice and, 
later, by official work. In 1871 he was persuaded by an old 
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pupil to go back to the States. He died at Staten Island, New 
York, in the following year. 

He studied Anthropology, and had planned a philosophical 
history of the human race (xliii.). He was one of that small 
and useful class of men, the ‘‘ projectors’? whose claims Bentham 
successfully pleaded against Adam Smith, on behalf of men like 
himself, Arthur Young, and Lovell Edgeworth. He had a project 
for measuring currents at sea (xxvili.), and he anticipated 
the feathering paddles of steamers (xxx.), as Edgeworth the 
bicycle. If he had been less erratic and restless, he would have 
had more success in the world. 

His papers on the language of Hawaii (xxxiv.), on California 
(xxvi.), and on Canada (xxx., xxxili.), are not now accessible, 
and probably would not now make a great impression. John 
Stuart Mill’s praises of Rae, however, were by no means con- 
fined to the “‘ Political Economy.’’ It is a matter for regret 
that Mr. Mixter has not been able to give the correspondence 
between Mill and Rae in fuli. Mill’s reception of the Letters on 
Population (printed by Mr. Mixter in the Economic Journat for 
March, 1902), can hardly have been entirely favourable, and 
the letters seem to have left no trace in his own chapters on 
the subject. On the other hand, Mr. Mixter seems perfectly 
right in his belief that Mill’s Principles show signs of Rae in 
other places than the fifth section of the eighth chapter of his 
first book. ‘To both of them, Political Economy: was a branch 
of a more general Social Science, which considered ‘‘ the laws 
to which man is subject as a moral and intellectual animal,”’ 
acted on by the world and reacting upon it (Rae, p. 5). 

Rae had hoped to have treated the larger subject, but cir- 
cumstances forced him to confine himself to Political Economy, 
and largely to one branch of it, the branch including stock, 
wages, profit, and rent (1b. 6). He tries to improve economic 
terminology. He uses the term ‘‘ instruments,’ for example, 
in a wide sense for all material objects altered by man to adapt 
them to his future wants (14), including “‘tools,’’ but not con- 
fined to them. When such things pass back into mere materials 
he speaks of them as ‘‘ exhausted,’’ not in a bad sense, but in 
the sense of full fruition and serving of purpose (21). It is his 
stress on the importance of the element of time, the time elapsing 
between the formation and the exhaustion of instruments, that 
leads to his ‘‘ anticipation ’’ of B6hm Bawerk. The fourth chap- 
ter works out his view in detail. The chapter is an excellent 
instance of the skilful use of economic method, beginning with 
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the broad general principle and passing to the successive modifi- 
cations due to the complexities of life and economic friction. 

What had been little considered by previous economists, who 
simply touched on it in connection with the distinction of fixed 
and circulating capital, is here treated at full length. Professor 
Bohm Bawerk has in our generation considered Professor 
Menger’s classification of the means of production in the light 
of the different value of goods present and goods to come. So 
Rae, seventy years ago, made time a chief element in his classi- 
fication of ‘‘instruments.’’ There is the Class A of instruments, 
which are exhausted and return double their cost in one year’s 
time. Instruments of Class B do the same in two years, of C 
in three, and so on. ‘The assumptions are made: (1) that no 
instruments will be formed (human nature being as it is) unless 
they bring a greater return than their cost (31); (2) that 
every instrument is formed at one given point of time and ex- 
hausted at another given point of time. Every instrument can 
thus be classified according to the period when its return was 
equal to double its cost. When this is an early period it is said 
to belong to the ‘‘ more quickly returning orders’’ (32). 

Rae then takes account of cases where the instrument belongs 
to neither of two classes but falls between them; and he gradu- 
ally introduces the complications of real life. Here are some 
of his instances :— 

A field enclosed and planted this year and yielding its crop 
next year is of the Class A. If the field is such that it takes 
one year to prepare it for planting and another to plant it, the 
field is ‘‘an instrument of the Order B’”’ (33). But ‘‘in by 
far the greater number of instances, neither are the times elaps- 
ing between the periods of formation and exhaustion any exact 
number of years, nor are the ‘* capacities ’’ exactly double the cost 
of formation. But, in all deviations of these three quantities 
from an exact correspondence with any of the orders, the pro- 
portions existing between them will nevertheless always be such 
as to make it possible to reduce the instruments in which they 
occur to one order or another in our series, or to an order that 
may be interposed between two proximate orders ’’ (33). There 
may be instruments returning more than double their cost or 
less than double in their period of exhaustion. We can bring 
them within the classification by stating their actual period in 
terms of the periods in which we have supposed the doubling to 
occur by rule, thus lengthening it in the one case, and shorten- 


ing it in the other (34). 
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(1) If you get, in six months, exhaustion of the instrument 
and a return of something less than double the cost, suppose the 
exhaustion to be at twelve months ; there would be a doubling in 
twelve months, and we can reckon the instrument to belong to 
Class A. 

(2) If in a certain time the exhaustion takes place with a 
return of more than double the cost, then suppose that we follow 
back the returns in time till we come to that point in time when 
the returns are double and no more. That point in time will fix 
the period and the class of instruments. 

If in the South Sea Islands a group of bread-fruit trees can 
be planted with an hour’s labour but only reach maturity in 
their twentieth year, and then last only for two, how are they 
to be classed? As they are of extraordinary “‘ capacity ’’ when 
mature, they yield in the two years, say, the equivalent of 2,048 
hours’ labour. Now this would be exactly the eleventh term 
of a series in geometrical progression beginning with 2, 4, 8, &c., 
and we may consider the instruments, therefore, to lie in the 
‘‘Order B’’ (84-5) This appears more clearly if we suppose 
the planter of the bread-fruit trees at the same time to plant 
something else that returns double in two years, and at the end 
of the two years to apply the produce (perhaps by proxy through 
a tenant) towards a doubling of that in two years—at the end 
of the twenty-second year he would have a total return equal to 
that of the bread-fruit tree (35). . 

We assumed, however, that instruments are formed at once 
and exhausted at once, the fact being that both formation and 
exhaustion may be spread over some time, and that time not 
the same for both. Rae considers that when the particulars are 
known it is possible to state each such case in terms of his formula, 
to represent each as an instance of an instrument doubling its 
return of cost in a short period or in a long (36-8). ‘To this rule 
he admits one exception, and that is Land. 

Land before it is cleared is one instrument; land after it is 
cleared is a different instrument. When once it has been made 
fit for cultivation it remains so, though not actually cultivated, 
and though subject to relapse. In the first case once made an 
instrument (says Rae) it is not exhausted; and the returns to 
it are Rent. It is possible, with some difficulty, to bring it into 
the classification above given; but it remains sui generis. Land 
recultivated (the second instance) is like any other instru- 
ment (40). 

Tt will strike most readers on this side of the Atlantic that 
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Rae’s illustrations, if not Robinsonades, are too remote from 
civilisation, and do not readily appeal to the dwellers in great 
cities, whose economic doubts deal chiefly with modern manu- 
facture and trade. Most readers also will find it difficult to 
handle Rae’s terminology. It is bewildering to read of ‘‘ in- 
struments producing events’’ (45). But we forget these objec- 
tions when Rae proceeds to apply his principles, especially to the 
‘inventive faculty,’’ that condition of economic progress which 
he sets in relief (42 seq.). 

Apart from invention a people may quite well go on inde- 
finitely increasing its supply of ‘‘instruments’’ from the given 
materials, but they ‘‘ must at length have recourse to such as 
are either operated on with greater difficulty or bring about 
desired events more sparingly or tardily. The efficiency of the 
instruments produced must therefore be generated by greater 
cost—that is, they must pass to orders of slower return’’ (46). 
Whether the people will persist will depend on their ‘‘ effective 
desire of accumulation ’’ (53). Rae proceeds to inquire in detail 
into the various reasons that make men attach much or little 
regard to the future, in different countries and circumstances. 
As an instance of the difficulty of teaching savages to be pro- 
vident, the experiment of the Jesuit settlement in Paraguay is 
described at length (73-8). But providence and accumulation 
are not to him the great secret of industrial progress. Compare 
our wealth now with the wealth of England under Henry VIII. ; 
there is ‘‘ not only an increase but a change;’’ the things that 
constitute wealth are different (131). We owe the difference 
to invention; parsimony accumulates for self and posterity, in- 
ventive genius works for the whole human race (147). Accumu- 
lation adds to the capital of the individual, invention to that of 
the nation (153, &c.). Not only one particular trade but al! 
other trades gain by an invention in one of them. If, e.g., it 
is in breadmaking (as, indeed, we heard in 1905) “‘ the whole 
society would have bread for the product (sic) of somewhat less 
labour, and all who consumed bread, that is, every member of 
the society, would from the same outlay have somewhat larger 
returns. The whole scries of instruments owned by the society 
would be somewhat more productive; would be carried to an 
order of quicker return. In this manner all improvements, by 
moving the whole stock of instruments belonging to any society 
to more productive orders, increase proportionably its absolute 
capital and stock ’’ (196-7). 

Such a passage reads like one of the many arguments for 
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Free Trade with which recent circumstances have made everybody 
familiar. But Rae himself makes no such application of his 
principles. On the contrary he founds on them a long and 
spirited criticism of Adam Smith, in the chapter entitled by the 
editor, ‘‘ Adam Smith on Free Trade’’ (377 to 447). Readers 
of Lauderdale’s ‘* Public Wealth ’’ (1804) and Bentham’s bril- 
liant letter to Adam Smith on Projects in Arts (printed with the 
Defence of Usury, and dated from Russia, 1787) may think Rae 
has not added much to these authors; but as a matter of fact, 
he puts the whole case better than Lauderdale, and it was not 
of course Bentham’s aim in the Letter to put the whole case at all. 
Rae’s reasoning is briefly this—that Adam Smith assumes with- 
out proof that the causes of individual and of national wealth 
are identical. Now individuals often grow rich “‘ by grasping a 
larger and larger portion of the wealth already in existence,”’ 
whereas nations do so, economically speaking, only by produc- 
tion of new wealth (383). ‘‘ The object of the one is to acquire, 
of the other to create. The means which they employ are also 
different ; industry and parsimony increase the capitals of in- 
dividuals; national wealth, understood in its largest and truest 
sense, as the wealth of all nations, cannot be increased but 
through the aid also of the inventive faculty’’ (386). It ought, 
therefore, to be the work of the legislature to further invention, 
more. especially as the successful inventions of one country, on 
Adam Smith’s own showing, are not spread to other countries 
by the mere action of private interest, automatically. Let the 
State bear the cost of industrial experiments (419). Let the 
State watch over infant industries (436 seq.) even by premiums, 
bounties, and duties (442). Let it tax foreign luxuries, for 
luxuries as such are a loss to society (273), owing their value to 
vanity pure and simple (see the three chapters on Luxuries, 
pp. 245 to 296). 

Mill may have got from Rae his idea of the lawfulness of the 
experimental protection of infant industries in young communi- 
ties. It is interesting to see that Rae finds no real approval of 
it in Adam Smith, but to his indignation the extreme contrary. 
Rae at least does not go to the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations’’ to find 
his own dogmas in it. He is never willingly a dogmatist. If 
his reasoning does not always convince us, it may be our own 
fault. 

He does not convince most of us when he contends against 
J. B. Say that Adam Smith was entirely a deductive philosopher 
(329-353). Adam Smith’s notion of a philosophical system is 
(Rae quite rightly says) the notion of ‘‘an imaginary machine 
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invented to connect together in the fancy those different move- 
ments and effects which are already in reality performed ’’ (333). 
He contrasts this with Bacon’s idea that truth can only be got 
by rising slowly from fact to fact, till we reach real laws of 
nature (335). The one method (he says) is deductive the other in- 
ductive, and Adam Smith is deductive throughout, whether in 
Aisthetics, Ethics, or Political Economy (336-8). But has the 
progress of science been really conducted on the principles of 
Bacon? Adam Smith was not unacquainted with Bacon,' but 
in his history of physical science it is Copernicus, Kepler, and 
Newton whom he follows. These men, no more than Darwin, 
could truly say “‘ Hypotheses non fingo.’’ Deduction played its 
part in their experimental philosophy. In Political Economy, in 
the Political Economy of Rae, it plays an even larger part. 

Every economist is apt to think that every other economist 
has got his generalisation too soon. Rae considers that Adam 
Smith has not tried to discover real laws, true without exception, 
but has been content to take up current general notions, such 
as the notion that self-interest is the cause of wealth, and make 
out of them a system that seems to embrace ‘‘ all the different 
movements and effects which are already in reality performed ”’ 
(353). Adam Smith’s deduction, if it was one, was much bolder 
than this. His ‘“‘simple system of natural liberty’’ was 
certainly not in existence in Europe in 1776 for him to see. 
From the other parts of the book we should rather have expected 
Rae to contend that Bacon reduced Invention to method under 
the name of Experiment, and Adam Smith gave no prominence 
to Invention at all. . 

Professor Mixter, though an indulgent editor, has not been 
beguiled into indiscriminate support of his author in these and 
other views. The severe editorial note on Protectionism in the 
United States (445) makes this abundantly clear; and it does 


not stand alone. 
J. BONAR 


The Industrial History of the United States for High Schools 
and Colleges. By KATHERINE ComaNn, Ph.B. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. London: Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd. Pp. xvii., 343. 1905.) 


THE author of this volume believes that ‘‘ the history of the 
United States more than that of any Old-World country, is the 


1 We are told iv the Memoirs of Francis Horner (i. 165) that Adam Smith found 
in the “ Cogitata et Visa” the best summary of Bacon’s views. 
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record of its physical achievements,’’ and that ‘‘the story of 
America can be comprehended only in the light of her material 
aspirations and attainments.’’ In this she is in agreement with 
most foreign students of American life for the last century. 
Carlyle long ago said, ‘‘ Their quantity of cotton, dollars, in- 
dustry, and resources I believe to be almost unspeakable ; ’’ Leigh 
Hunt declared that he never thought of America without seeing 
a huge counter stretching up and down the Atlantic coast with 
smart tradesmen standing behind it ; and the economist Chevalier, 
after travelling through the country, wrote that it was ‘‘not a 
second edition of the Greek and Roman republics, it is a gigantic 
commercial house, which owns its wheat-fields in the north-west, 
its cotton, rice, and tobacco plantations in the south, which 
maintains its sugar-works, its establishments for salting pro- 
visions, and some good beginnings of manufactures, which has 
its harbours in the north-east thronged with fine ships, well 
built and better manned, by which it undertakes to carry for the 
world, and to speculate on the wants of all nations.’’ While 
this has long been the European view of America, it has not until 
recently been accepted by Americans, and has not much in- 
fluenced the writers of their history. Political activity, con- 
stitutional development, and moral reform movements have 
hitherto absorbed most of the attention of American historians, 
and little more than superficial surveys and fragmentary sketches 
of the economic activity of the people have been recorded. About 
the only economic subjects that have been at all thoroughly 
studied are the currency, federal finance, tariff legislation, and 
the later development of our transportation system. This fact 
makes it extremely difficult, indeed, almost hopeless at the 
present time, for an author to bring together in moderate 
compass anything like an adequate account of the economic 
growth of America from the simple, almost primitive colonial 
community of the eighteenth century to the highly complex and 
diversified society of to-day. 

In attempting this task Professor Comar has rendered good 
service, not alone to teachers and students in the colleges and 
universities of the United States, where there is so great a demand 
for instruction in this subject, but also to students of American 
society everywhere who wish to understand the influences which 
have moulded it and made it what it is to-day. Her book ought 
to be judged as a beginning, as a first attempt to bring together 
in a single volume the chief events in American economic 
history. So judged, it is entitled to a considerable amount 
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of praise. It places before the reader a body of information 
which is nowhere else to be found in a single volume, but 
is scattered through a vast number of books of travel, 
general histories, statistical compilations, official publications, 
and a few monographs on particular subjects. The references 
in the margin and the bibliography at the end of the volume are 
evidence that the author has made use of the larger part of the 
available material on the subject, and this bibliography in itself 
is of no small value to students. Nevertheless, few persons, I 
imagine, in reading the volume, will feel that the author has 
been very successful in realising her assertion that ‘‘ the record 
of our industrial progress may be rendered no less intelligible and 
interesting to the average student than the development of poli- 
tical forms.’’ The story as she tells it does not possess either 
the continuity or the dramatic interest of the political and con- 
stitutional history of the country. This is no doubt to be 
accounted for by the conditions already referred to rather than 
by defects in the author’s method of treatment or thoroughness 
of preparation. Professor Coman has perhaps done as well as 
could be expected under the circumstances. However, it may be 
worth while to indicate some of the points in which the volume 
fails to provide what is needed in a book on this subject. 

Its most serious defect is the failure of the author to select 
the really important events in our economic history—those 
which have had the greatest influence in shaping our develop- 
ment—and to treat these at length, pointing out their causes 
and consequences, instead of recording so large a mass of mere 
facts, neglecting the casual relation between them, or mistaking 
it altogether. This defect appears throughout the volume, but 
nowhere more strikingly than in the division into chapters and 
in the titles given to some of these. Such, for example, is the 
‘‘ Industrial Consequences of the War of 1812.’’ It would be 
difficult to show that this war had any important consequences 
in American history, either industrial or political. It certainly 
settled neither of the disputed questions of impressment and 
neutral trade rights, which gave rise to it, and influenced only 
very remotely if at all the course of events which followed its 
close. No possible interpretation of facts could make it an im- 
portant influence in American economic history. The same 
failure to recognise fundamental influences appears in the chapter 
entitled, ‘‘ The Era of Expansion.’’ Why the twenty years 
from 1837 to 1857 should be singled out for this particular 
designation it is difficult to imagine. Neither the first date ror 
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the last marked any considerable change in the economic life of 
the country. That period does not differ fundamentally from 
the twenty years which preceded it. Both were periods of 
expansion, and the expanding force was the same in both: viz., 
the foreign demand for cotton, the extension of cotton culture 
into the south-west, the resulting rise in that section of a market 
for the farm products of the north-west, and with the consequent 
prosperity of both these sections the rise of a growing market for 
all kinds of manufactured goods, which in turn gave prosperity 
to the commercial and manufacturing interests of the north-east. 
This was the period which witnessed the first considerable growth 
of that internal commerce which has ever since played such a 
commanding réle in the economic history of the United States. 
This important matter is nowhere considered by the author of 
this volume. In the same way the economic side of slavery re- 
ceives no adequate treatment. Why the cotton industry was 
given over to slave labour instead of to the small farmers of the 
white race who stood ready to carry it on, the way slavery affected 
economic life in the south, the extent to which it was in fact 
responsible for that ‘‘ industrial backwardness’’ which is de- 
scribed, why the non-slave holding white was not used to develop 
cotton and other manufactories in the south before the war as he 
has been since, are all questions which the economic historian is 
bound to consider, and their discussion by the author of this 
volume would have contributed much toward giving the average 
student that interest in the record of industrial progress which 
she believes may be aroused. Such questions are not indeed 
entirely ignored, but they are treated altogether too briefly and 
casually, and sometimes the reader feels inclined to question the 
judgments expressed upon them. Was the relatively rapid in- 
crease of population in the northern as compared with the 
southern section between 1837 and the Civil War due chiefly to 
immigration? Immigration was not large before 1840, but the 
more rapid growth of population in the north was plainly apparent 
before that time. Is slavery to be left entirely out of account in 
explaining this difference? And if not, what part did it play? 
Again, is it true that ‘‘native American operatives were super- 
seded by foreigners’’ in American industries before 1860? It 
would be difficult, I think, to show this. Immigrants did not 
drive American labourers out of industries at this time. They 
furnished instead the necessary supply of wage-workers for the 
creation of new industries. This suggests another criticism of 
the author’s views. She seems inclined to carry back into the 
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first part of the nineteenth century questions which belong only 
to the last part of it. America did indeed have a labour problem 
in the eighteenth and early part of the nineteenth century, but it 
was not the problem we now recognise under that name in America 
and most other countries, which has only come to be important 
in America since the great railway strikes of 1877. The early 
American problem was rather how to organise labour—that is, 
how to secure a sufficient supply of persons willing to accept the 
condition of wage-workers for any considerable time. It was 
not the problem of protecting wage-workers from the oppression 
of their employers. This earlier problem arose first in the south 
and was solved there by the establishment of slavery. It was 
less pressing in the north in early days, but was always felt there. 
It was encountered in the textile industries, when they first 
arose, and solved by the employment of women and children in 
those industries. But it was the immigrant who furnished the 
ulitmate solution of it for all industries in that section. Early 
trades unions and labour organisations in America as well as the 
contemporaneous socialist movements associated with the names 
of Owen and Fourier in this country, had very little in common 
with the similar movements in Europe. They were not produced 
by labour conditions in this country as they were on the other 
side of the ocean. The prominence given to these subjects by 
the author rather than any definite expression of opinion con- 
cerning them, leads one to infer that she fails to understand their 
significance, and attributes far greater importance to them in 
American history than they in fact possess. 
Guy STEVENS CALLENDER 


L’ Office du Travail de 1895 a 1905. By J. Dusois. (Bruxelles : 
A. Lesigne, 1905. Pp. 247.) 


Every institution, in the opinion of the author of this work, 
owes it to the public to render an account of its achievements 
at the end of its first decade. The present volume is a history 
of the origin of the Belgian Labour Department and a description 
of its aims and activities. It is further intended to serve as a 
guide to visitors at the Social and Economic section of the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Liéges. 

The labours of the Department are partly statistical, partly 
practical. It set out to inquire into the conditions of labour that 
exist in Belgium, to study the industrial legislation of other 
countries, and to draw therefrom inspiration and a moral. The 
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personnel of the Department consists of sixty-five officials em- 
ployed in the central administrative office, twenty-two inspectors, 
and seventeen labour correspondents who furnish monthly 
reports. The first task of the Department was to take a trust- 
worthy census, which was published in 1898 in eighteen volumes. 
This afforded the necessary working data for further investiga- 
tions. The results of an inquiry into Sunday labour were pub- 
lished in the same year. A report on the rate of wages in mines 
was published in 1901, and a similar inquiry into the conditions 
obtaining in the textile industries was begun in the same year. 
The Department began from its first year of existence, to collect 
statistics regarding industrial conflicts. 610 strikes, involving 
altogether 1,519 industrial undertakings, were investigated, and 
the inquiry points to the conclusion that out of every thousand 
strikers 101 are successful and 800 see their efforts end in failure 
~-an arithmetical statement which may be a slip on the part of 
the editor. The proportion of successful strikers varies, we are 
told, from 1 per cent. in the mining industries to 57 in the 
chemical and 77 in the printing and bookbinding trades. 

In addition to its special inquiries and regular statistical 
work, the Department has its official organ, the Revue du 
Travail, which is published monthly. In point of time this was 
the fourth journal of the sort to appear, only England and New 
Zealand having preceded Belgium in this respect. The Revue 
is purely documentary—-it deals in facts, not criticisms, and 
hence is widely popular. 

Industrial Councils were established by law in 1887 to act 
both as Advisory and as Arbitration Boards. They have often 
—to quote the words of the editor—put an end to industrial 
conflicts, and have in any case done much to smooth away 
difficulties and produce a better understanding between Capital 
and Labour. Without in any way calling this into question we 
could have wished for a more definite statement of facts to 
substantiate it. We get more precise information about the 
successes of the Conseils des Prud’hommes, representative 
bodies of employers and employed, which were instituted by 
Napoleon in 1805. The thirty-three councils actually in exist- 
ence show a creditable record of 51,000 successfully settled 
disputes out of 73,000 brought before them between 1890 and 
1900. 

The Annuaire de Législation is probably the most ambitious 
undertaking of the Department. It gives the text of the in- 
dustrial legislation of the year for all countries and their colonies, 
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a summary of various decrees and judgments, and in the more 
important cases a sketch of the inquiry which preceded the legis- 
lation. Eight numbers of the Annuaire have now appeared, 
each, we are told, improving in fulness and accuracy of detail on 
its predecessor. 

The remainder of the book is entirely concerned with the 
practical activities of the Department. One chapter, copiously 
illustrated, is devoted to the subject of Inspection, and a sketch 
is given of the progressive legislation which began with the 
regulation of the work of women and children in 1889 and cul- 
minated in 1903 with the Act which entitles workmen to com- 
pensation for accident, even where no case for negligence can 
be established against the employer. The Government further 
set itself to encourage Workmen’s Insurance Societies by every 
possible means, granting in the last resort a premium of 60 
centimes for every franc invested in the regular accredited socie- 
ties for Old Age Pensions. Nor did it stop there. Pensions of 
65 francs per annum are granted to destitute workmen over 
sixty-five years of age, at a total cost to the State of thirteen 
millions annually. This, however, is a temporary measure, 
which the editor mentions without comment. 

The question of Housing was taken up by the Government in 
1887, with a special view to encouraging building operations. 
The workman who wishes to build is accommodated with loan 
facilities : he can borrow the necessary capital at 4 per cent., 
plus a contribution to a sinking fund for paying off the debt in 
fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five years. He is also required to 
insure his life in order to cover the debt in case of death before 
the end of the contract. Within fifteen years about one-tenth 
of the population has availed itself of these privileges. 

Trade Unions were brought within the jurisdiction of the 
Department by the Law of 1898. At the end of 1903 definite 
information had been obtained regarding 686 Unions and seven 
Federations of Unions, but many others prefer to exist unknown 
to the authorities and free from all risk of interference. The 
known Unions comprise 7 associations of employers, 42 of 
artisans, 2 mixed, 606 of peasant farmers, 16 of professional 
men, 4 of employees, and 9 miscellaneous. The agricultural 
Unions exist chiefly for the purpose of buying stock and imple- 
ments on the most favourable terms, the industrial Unions for 
insurance against slack times. With a few exceptions, the 
Unions have each their special political bias, i.e. they are 
Catholics, Liberals, or Socialists. The lines of distinction are 
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very sharply drawn—congresses are held of various Unions be- 
longing to the same political persuasion, but no congress has 
ever yet bridged the gulf between Unions belonging to different 
political parties. 

The volume ends with an imposing list of the laws and decrees 
affecting industry and the industrial population, which have been 
passed between 1895 and 1905. The statistical tables through- 
out the book are good, and the illustrations in the chapter on 
Inspecting, interesting, though it would be difficult to say on 
what principle they had been selected. The only complaint we 
have to make is of a certain lack of clearness in the exposition. 
In many cases where the history of a movement is traced to its 
origin the reader is apt to be puzzled as to where exactly the 
labours of the Department begin. On the whole, however, it is 
an interesting summary of the activities of the Belgian Govern- 
ment in matters industrial. 

HELENE REINHERZ 


Les Industries a Domicile en Belgique. Vol. VII. Pt. 1 
by Ernest Dusois. Pt. IJ. by L&ton Dovucuamps. 
(Bruxelles : J. Lebégue et Cie., 1905. Pp. 174, 92.) 

Les Salaires dans Il’Industrie Gantoise. Vol. IJ. By Lovts 
VaARLEZ. (Bruxelles: J. Lebégue et Cie., 1904. Pp. exlv., 
239.) 


Les Industries Chimiques. (Monographies Industrielles). 
(Bruxelles : J. Lebégue et Cie., 1905. Pp. 367.) 


Annuaire de la Législation du Travail. 8e année. 1904. 
(Bruxelles: J. Lebégue et Cie., 1905. Pp. 595.) 


THESE are some of the pubiished reports of the ‘‘ Office du 
Travail,’’ of whose work a detailed description has been given 
above. The first three are special inquiries almost entirely 
statistical in aim, but a few definite generalisations may be 
drawn from the mass of detail. We learn that in the linen- 
spinning industry in Ghent, although wages are low—the maxi- 
mum being 17 francs per week for men and 12°50 francs for 
women—employment is very regular, and many workers grow 
grey in the service of the same employer. There is considerable 
difficulty in obtaining hands—especially women—and a rise of 
wages is only prevented by a close association of employers. To 
evade their obligations in this respect individual employers offer 
gratuities on engagement. The most interesting portion of this 
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book is that which deals with family budgets; from this we 
learn that out of 217 cases investigated only 41 men were found 
capable of supporting their families by their own labour, the 
rest were dependent on financial help from their wives or 
children. 

The report on Home Industries is somewhat disappointing : 
we get many pages of detail concerning wages and hours of 
work and a minute description of the development of the indus- 
tries investigated, but a very meagre treatment of such questions 
as hygiene, legislation, &c. 

Les Industries Chimiques gives interesting statistics as to 
the number and disposition of the various factories in the king- 
dom, the work undertaken by each, the labour employed and 
the wages earned. ‘There is besides a large mass of technical 
information, no doubt useful to those in search of it, but some- 
what disjointed in arrangement. The monograph obviously 
suffers from a plurality of compilers. 

Of the Annuaire de Législation we have already spoken 
above, and we need only add that, if the facts are correct, it 
is an excellent piece of work. It is interesting at this date to 
note that the only piece of industrial legislation undertaken by 
Russia in 1904 was the removal of the restrictions on Sunday 
labour. There is a good Table of Contents which serves as a 
summary and guide to the volume, out a few pages of intro- 
duction, pointing to the main features of interest in the year’s 
events, would have added much to the usefulness of the résumé. 

HELENE REINHERZ 


Die Organisationsbestrebungen der Arbeiter in der Deutschen 
Tabakindustrie. (Staats-und Sozialwissenschaftliche For- 
schungen.) By WALTHER FriscH. (Leipzig: Duncker und 
Humblot, 1905. Pp. 252. Mark 5°60.) 


THis book is intended as a contribution to the study of 
German Trade Unionism. There are many persons who, adopt- 
ing the English Trade Union as the model of organisation, are 
inclined to deny the title to its German counterpart altogether. 
But this is hardly fair. An institution may be world-wide—it 
will none the less take on a special colour and characteristic 
form in every country where it thrives. The German Trade 
Unions came into being in times of political agitation and strife, 
and the manner of their birth has left a lasting mark on their 
constitution. Their history is a complicated tale, full of en- 
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tanglements with political parties and extrancous influences of 
many kinds—there is nowhere any sign of that singleness of 
aim and clearness of purpose which is responsible for the success 
of the British Trade Union. The writer has selected the 
Tobacco Industry for special study because, although it covers 
only a small field, it yet brings out very clearly and instructively 
the typical features of the German efforts at organisation. He 
traces its history from 1848 to the present day through 240 
closely-printed pages of the most elaborate detail. There are 
here, as in other industries, three distinct organisations. The 
first and most important is the Social Democratic Union, which 
has from the outset identified itself with the Social Democratic 
Party in politics. Twenty years later, in 1868, was formed the 
Hirsch-Duncker Verein, an independent Association without 
political bias. This new Union was essentially pacific in dis- 
position, its fundamental tenet being a belief in the identity of 
interests of employers and employed. It made very little way 
except in the Duchy of Baden, where the Social Democrats had 
never obtained a footing. The chief defect of this Association 
was that in its anxiety to gain adherents, it admitted workers 
of other trades quite indiscriminately to its ranks, and never 
therefore became a power within its own province. A more 
serious rival to the old organisation was the Christian Social 
Union of Tobacco-workers, founded in 1899. The creation of 
these Unions—for the Tobacco Union was only one of many— 
was no doubt a bold bid on the part of the Ultramontanes for 
the working-class vote. But the fact remains that there were 
throughout the country a large number of workmen who felt the 
need of organisation, but would not belong to any Union which 
was directly under the influence and dominion of the Social Demo- 
crats. Although the Clerical party was largely responsible for the 
existence of this new Association, yet it is anti-Social-Democratic 
rather than Clerical. It adopted a Christian but not a sectarian 
basis, includes Catholics and Protestants, and is pledged to attach 
itself to no political party and to lend itself to no discussion of 
party questions. 

Whatever the success of Trade Unions in other industries, 
the writer comes to the conclusion that the efforts of the tobacco- 
workers have been conspicuous by their failure. Out of 140,000 
only 24,700, or 174 per cent., are organised, and the standard of 
wages is deplorable. The fault lies partly in the conditions of 
the industry itself, partly in the baneful influence of the political 
element in their associations. The industry is largely carried on 
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in the homes of the workers and female labour plays a con- 
siderable part, two facts which have militated seriously against 
successful organisation. Female labour is at all times difficult 
to organise—home industries are past praying for. The posi- 
tion, which was anyhow discouraging, is further aggravated by 
the obstinate adherence of the old Association to the Social 
Democratic Party, and the consequent exclusion of all persons 
of moderate views. 

As regards the future of the three separate Associations, the 
writer is of opinion that the free-lances, 1.e. the Hirsch-Duncker 
element, will remain powerless. The other two must yield points 
to each other, and sink their differences in a joint attempt to 
raise wages and improve the conditions of labour. Hitherto the 
opposition and distrust which workmen’s Unions have invariably 
met with, their undoubted wrongs and the injustice of the laws 
against Socialists have practically driven the budding Unions 
into the arms of the Social Democrats. But the time is not far 
distant, says the writer in conclusion, when the development 
of the Social Democratic Party in one direction and of the Social 
Democratic Trade Unionists in another, will afford the oppor- 
tunity for withdrawing the Unions from the injurious dominion 
of Social Democracy. How or why this is going to happen is 
not very clear. That it is a consummation which the writer 
ardently desires, and to which he hopes to add his little quota of 
effort, is evident. Trade Unions are a necessary and natural 
feature of every healthy community, and it must be the aim of 
social reformers to prevent such deserving institutions from be- 
coming the tools of an unpatriotic.and unscrupulous party. It 
is perhaps not altogether unreasonable that the reformer should 
detect the faint and distant signs of the change which he is 
anxious to bring about, and it is at any rate never tqo early to 
point out the direction in which opportunities for reform may be 
expected to arise. 

HELENE REINHERZ 


La Monnaie et les Prix. By Ep. Donnians. (Paris: Larose et 
Forcel, 1905.) 


M. DoLLéaNns examines with penetration all aspects of the 
problem of measuring and accounting for changes in the value of 
money. His aim is to discover whether any confirmation can 
be found, in statistics of prices and currency, of the quantitative 
theory. 

No. 61.—vVoL. XVI. I 
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The first part of the book is taken up with the theory of index 
numbers, whilst the second part gives the results of various 
attempts that have been made to estimate the quantity of gold 
and silver currency in existence in the world and in the several 
countries, and the amount of work which the currency has been 
called upon to perform. It is not surprising that M. Dolléans 
comes to the conclusion that it is impossible, at present, to dis- 
cover any precise law connecting quantities of money with prices. 
Common-sense reasoning tells us that the quantity of gold must 
have some influence, but statistics are not available that would 
enable us to trace the connection. Even the stocks of coin and 
gold bars cannot be determined with any accuracy, still less the 
other elements of the problem. 

The index number which M. Dolléans requires for his purpose 
is what he calls the index ‘‘& fin objective,’’ as distinct from the 
index ‘‘ & fin sociale.’’ The latter, intended to show changes in 
the purchasing power of a given wage for the working classes, 
or some such purpose, must be compiled by means of weighted 
averages. The index ‘‘& fin objective,’ on the other hand, 
should be a simple average. M. Dolléans is not satisfied with 
advocating the simple average on the ground that weights make 
little difference, and are troublesome. He rather insists that 
they do make a difference, and would leave them out on principle. 

The idea can perhaps be grasped if we suppose production and 
population to remain stationary whilst some change takes place 
in the supply of money, say, increase. All prices would rise, 
apart from accidental causes, in the same proportion ; and in order 
to eliminate any accidental causes, we shouid take a simple 
average of the changes in price of as large a number as possible 
of independent things. If, however, we suppose money and its 
methods of use to be unaltered, whilst all the most important 
commodities come to be got more easily, and an equal number of 
the less important get scarcer, leaving the simple average of prices 
unchanged, can we say that the value of money has not changed ? ! 
One may admit that if there were no persistent tendency on the 
side of commodities, either to cheaper or dearer cost of produc- 
tion (i.e., labour cost), an index number based upon a simple 
average would indicate what amount of change in value of money 
had been due to causes operating from the side of money. When 
however, we suspect that there are persistent tendencies cn 
both sides, no index number can tell us what effect has been 
produced by one of the causes alone. Hence it is not easy to see 


1 Cp. Edgeworth, Economic Journat, 1901, p. 412. 
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what use there could be in an index number excepting ‘a fin 
sociale.’’ 

Judging by the last chapter, one would suppose that this is 
the conclusion at which the author arrives. He explains very 
clearly that there are the two factors, supply and demand, deter- 
mining the value of money, and that either of them, or both 
together, may change, and- that when both change it is useless 
to look for a measure of the effect of one of the causes alone. 
This does not seem quite consistent with a passage on p. 23, in 
which he argues in favour of the unweighted average on the 
ground that it does take full account of the relative importance 
of commodities. ‘* Les prix expériment les rapports entre les 
intensités finales des besoins, et ces besoins sont précisément 
fonctions des quantités respectivement consommées des différentes 
marchandises.’’ One does not know quite what to make of this 
passage. The argument here is quite different from that of 
eliminating accidental causes, and it does not seem very satis- 


factory. 
C. F. BICKERDIKE 


Los von der Erbschaft. From Evaento RicNano. ‘Translated 
by Orro SupeKuM. (Berlin: Leipzig, Modernes Verlags- 
bureau.) 


Tuis little book is a translation of a French work, which is 
itself a compilation by Dr. Adolphe Landry from a French edition 
of a work of Eugenio Rignano, and it has a Preface by Edouard 
Bernstein. 

The aim is to expound a mode of approach towards something 
like socialism, based upon principles recognised by economic 
Liberalism, as represented by J. S. Mill and even Herbert 
Spencer. 

The proposal is for an inheritance tax progressive from 
generation to generation. Everyone would be able to hand down 
the greater part of his savings for one generation, to his son, let 
us suppose, but the son could not hand down the inheritance to 
the grandson without paying a heavy tax. The son, however, 
could hand down, subject only to the lighter tax, any addition 
which he may have earned or saved. When property was handed 
down for the third time, the tax would be heavier still, amounting, 
perhaps, to total confiscation. The scheme is best explained by 
means of symbols. The calculations would be rather intricate 
when a man died who had inherited property from several 
sources, some having been handed down once, some twice, 
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before, and more. The advantages claimed for the scheme are 
that it would lead, in a generation or two, to State ownership of 
most permanent property, whilst the motive for individual effort 
and saving would be strengthened rather than diminished. A 
man would always feel that he could work for himself and save 
for his children, and he is alleged to be rather indifferent about 
his more distant descendants. Al] alike would feel the need of 
working and saving, for unless a man who inherited wealth died 
worth more than he had inherited, there would not be very much 
to hand on to his children. Only the excess of what he had at 
death over what he received by inheritance would escape with 
moderate taxation. 

This scheme; advocated in Germany most prominently by 
Bernstein, does not commend itself to the Marxian socialists. It 
is too slow for them, and it does not aim at the extirpation of the 
principle of private property. 

There are objections of other kinds, which the author does 
not ignore. Complications would arise, owing to the fact that 
citizens of one country may own property in another. The 
author is hopeful, however, that these difficulties might be 
overcome. 

More serious, one would think, would be evasion by gifts, 
fictitious sales, &c., during the lifetime of the owner. Those 
families in which there was most confidence and affection between 
parent and child would best be able to keep their family inherit- 
ances intact, and that might be considered a good point. The 
only practicable way of determining how much of a man’s wealth 
was due to his own earnings or savings, would be to subtract the 
value of what was received by will from what was left at death, 
and this would mean hardship if a man had received a property 
which, through no fault of his, became valueless, and afterwards 
created his fortunes again by his own efforts. It is impossible to 
go into all the pros and cons. One must admit, however, that 
this scheme has the advantage that it could be tried experimentally 
in a mild form, and that it supplies a common meeting-ground 
for collectivists and those who believe in individual effort and the 


motives which prompt that effort. 
C. F. BIcKERDIKE 


Die oekonomische Entwicklung Europas bis zum Beginn der 
Kapitalisschen Wirtschafttisform. By M. KoWALEwsky. 
(Berlin: Prager. Pp. 501. M7.50. 1905.) 

THis translation from the Russian deals with the economic 
development of Europe in the second half of the Middle Ages, up 
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to the great revolution in economic life occasioned by the pre- 
dominance of capital. It treats of the English, German, 
Italian, and Spanish agricultural life during that period, and 
is the third of a series dealing with the various phases of the 
economic side of Western civilisation. The first volume traces 
the Roman and Germanic elements in medizval land tenure, 
the second includes ‘the feudalisation of landholding in 
its economic aspect, while the present volume takes the 
story on to the beginning of modern times, and deals with the 
manorial system in its final form. Medieval economic life was 
primarily concerned with natural economy and landholding and 
the obligations pertaining thereto, and there is no book which 
gives us such a wide review of the conditions prevailing over 
Western Europe during the Middle Ages as this of Professor 
Kowalewsky. Much, of course, has been done by the German 
historians to illustrate their early history; the results are here 
brought together in a concise narrative. The account of the 
Spanish and Italian development is especially valuable, as 
hitherto it has been inaccessible to those who cannot investigate 
the original sources for themselves. 

The volume begins with an account of the English landed 
system of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries. In his open- 
ing sentence Professor Kowalewsky shows to which school of 
economic historians he belongs, for he says: ‘‘ The development 
of the great landed estate has been accompanied in England as on 
the Continent by the transformation of free communities into 
communities attached to an estate (Gutsgemeinden).’’ He then 
goes on to describe the condition of England about the time 
of Domesday, commenting on and summarising all the latest 
research work. He compares the conditions obtaining in 
the eleventh century with those in the twelfth and thirteenth, 
pointing out the essential differences between the periods, 
and yet showing that both systems stood in close rela 
tion to one another. The English manor and the division of the 
land in the thirteenth century is treated of very fully, and the 
relative positions of landlord and tenant, the status of the free 
and unfree labourers, and the change towards money payments, 
are described at length. It has always been difficult to account 
for the presence of free labourers, whom the lord could employ 
when the practice of commuting services for money payments 
began to be prevalent. Professor Kowalewsky suggests that 
many of them came out from the towns to work for hire. It 
would be false, he says (p. 187), to speak of the English city 
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and borough of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries as centres 
of industry and trade. He points out that a large proportion of 
the town population was agricultural, and that the citizens often 
appeared as free labourers on the neighbouring manors. The 
whole account gives an excellent summary of English conditions. 

The German land system is treated in much the same way 
as the English, the object being to present a general view of the 
German evolution, and to prove that ‘‘the general course of 
development of economic life is determined by forces quite in- 
dependent of the psychology of the people.’’ He deals with the 
constitution of the family holding or ‘‘ Hufe,’’ and looks upon 
the communal development implied in the system as an outcome 
of the time of free occupation (p. 202). An extended territory 
which contained a number of communities was distinguished by 
the name of Mark, and Professor Kowalewsky considers that the 
history of agricultural progress is the history of the gradual dis- 
integration of the Mark system out of which free villages, manors, 
the possessions of lay and ecclesiastical nobles, as well as those 
of kings and civic authorities, have been built up (p. 221). The 
process was one of the continual shrinkage of communally owned 
property. Professor Kowalewsky describes the German system 
of land tenure, and how, just as in England and France, free 
persons and free communities were nevertheless present in a 
system whose principal feature was subordination. 

Villeinage was not completely developed in Germany in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. There was great competition 
for labourers, and the tendency was for the lord to attract settlers 
by the promise of personal or economic freedom. As the popula- 
tion grew, and the uncultivated land became less and less, the 
landowners were able to demand and obtain more return from 
the peasants. The general tendency was for the free element to 
sink more and more into the background. It is interesting to 
find that slavery was not extinct in Germany in the fourteenth 
century (p. 272). 

The rapid development of the German towns and the colonisa- 
tion of Germany in the East led to amelioration in the condition 
of the peasant. Labour became so much in demand in the town 
that there was every inducement to flight if the serf were badly 
treated. Once in the town he got his freedom after a year’s 
residence. To avoid the loss of their tenants the services and 
payments became gradually definite, the peasant was assured in 
his holding, and it was not until the time of the Reformation 
that Germany experienced a movement in favour of freedom 
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similar to that which had taken place a century before in 
Flanders, France, England, and Piedmont. 

In his chapter on the Italian development Professor 
Kowalewsky describes the system of landowning and villeinage 
in Lombardy and Tuscany. He also devotes a chapter to the 
land system in Sicily from the beginning of the eleventh to the 
end of the thirteenth centuries. He says that when the Italian 
feudal system was at its height Lombardy was covered with a 
network of great estates, broken only here and there by a few 
free agricultural communities. 

‘* Every estate appears as a self-sufficing whole, being at the 
same time a combination of smaller economic units, of holdings 
which are possessed by slaves, half free or free persons. The 
arable strips of a holding form here also no isolated whole, but 
are for the most part distributed among the fields’’ (p. 326). 
The general features were therefore the same as in England or 
France. In Tuscany, however, the great estates, with their toll 
of services and payments, were comparatively rare, for the feudal 
system was overborne by the vitality of the civic movement in 
the towns. Near Siena there were great ‘“‘manors,’’ but round 
Florence the ownership of the land was vested in the town, and 
the servile tenancy was transformed into one of free contract or 
lease. The nature of this tenancy may be seen from an instance 
given by Professor Kowalewsky from the lands belonging to the 
Cathedral of Florence. According to a record of 1201 each 
colonist on the Cathedral land was given a house, a portion of 
arable and of meadow-land. The pieces of each holding were 
scattered up and down the various fields, some in the valley, some 
on the mountains. The unit of land is the “‘pecia,’’ and the 
holdings vary from three to fifteen peci@, and according to the 
number held was the tale of services to be rendered. The 
normal service was reckoned in terms of the work of oxen, but 
some holdings only gave half the opus bovum, and it sometimes 
was only a quarter or an eighth. There were also manual works 
divided in the same way into whole and half services, together 
with a corn payment and a money payment, and the obligation 
of hospitality to the steward of the monastery (p. 345). 

The land which came into the possession of Venice was also 
cultivated by free farmers, and the Roman leasehold system seems 
to have survived here in a very striking way (p. 361). 

The agricultural system of Catalonia and Aragon is next dealt 
with, and it is interesting to find that the peasant of the Spanish 
Mark was for some time in a better position than that of any 
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other peasant in Western Europe (p. 440). They could hold 
land without the loss of their personal rights, and without for- 
feiting the greater part of their working time. So much land 
was available after the conquest by Charles the Great, owing to 
the great destruction of the Saracens, and so few were the 
settlers that the landowners were forced to attract tenants by 
granting all sorts of privileges on a scale unknown elsewhere. 
The Catalonian peasantry were thus able to obtain their emancipa- 
tion several centuries before the English, French, and German 
serfs (p. 445). All gifts or services were an equivalent for a 
definite service rendered to the tenant by the lord. For placing 
land at the disposal of the tenant he received a portion of the 
yield. For his house the tenant gave chickens and eggs, for 
pasturing his sheep with the lord’s flock he gave a yearly com- 
pensation in mutton, and for the privilege accorded to his pigs 
of feeding in the forest he returned a ham or piece of bacon to 
his superior. In the same way the privilege of hunting was paid 
for with game (p. 446). The Spanish peasant thus held land 
under exceptionally favourable circumstances, and was not even 
bound to the soil till the fifteenth century (p. 464). 

As the lord was unable to draw upon his peasants for work 
their place was taken by slaves, and not the least interesting part 
of Prof. Kowalewsky’s book is the account which he gives of the 
extent of the slave trade with Spain from the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth centuries. The Church was strongly against the enslave- 
ment of Christians, but favoured that of unbelievers as it might 
lead to their conversion. The slaves were used in agriculture, as 
industrial workers in the towns, as dyers, weavers, and ship- 
builders as well as for domestic purposes. They seem to have 
come from all parts of the Levant as Tartar, Greek, and Ar- 
menian slaves are mentioned. The greater number seem to 
have been shipped from Southern Russia but African slaves 
were common. Slavery was prevalent in Spain in the second 
half of the fifteenth century, and it is, therefore, not surprising 
that the Spaniards should have started slavery in the New 
World. The system lasted up to the end of the seventeenth 
century, and Professor Kowalewsky records the sale of an English 
girl in 1686. She was twenty-one years old, and was bought 
from pirates by a man in the Balearic islands. 

This short account of the principal points raised in this volume 
will show how wide is the scope of the work. It is a masterly 
summary of the earlier aspects of our civilisation, and brings out 
clearly the conditions of the period previous to the capitalistic 
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era. It is the best general account known to me of natural 
economy in Western Europe. It is printed in Latin character, 
a circumstance which the ordinary reader will appreciate. One 
can only hope that it may be translated in the near future into 
English, so that it may form a textbook for students and teachers. 
LiniAN KNOWLES 


Il Regime e la Concessione delle Terre nelle Colonte Moderne, 
Marco Fanno. (Pp. 270. Pisa, 1905. 18,00.) 


PROFESSOR FANNO’s book is much more than an account and 
criticism of colonial land systems. As he points out, the develop- 
ment of modern colonies is dependent on the distribution of the 
unoccupied lands, and this is in its turn influenced by the poli- 
tical and economic conditions of the colonising countries. In 
consequence, he gives a full exposition of the economic history 
of colonisation as well as a close account of land regulations. 
Putting his results into the most general terms, growth of popu- 
lation is the motive power of colonisation, while commercial 
expansion is its means. Thus until the nineteenth century the 
pressure of population had brought the change from extensive to 
intensive cultivation, but not before then had it been necessary to 
face the results of the exhaustion of the soil. There had there- 
fore been little emigration save that due to religious or political 
intolerance, while the basis of international exchange rested solely 
on the productions of diverse climates. The trade of Venice, for 
example, was wholly in the exotic products of the East. Towards 
the end of the eighteenth century.began the new development of 
colonisation within the temperate zones, and exchange regulated 
wholly by difference in comparative cost of similar goods. Pres- 
sure of population in old countries ending in exhaustion of the 
soil, leads to the change from the old system of agriculture and 
manufacture of raw material in the country of its production, to 
that of industrialism pure and simple, and with it modern 
colonisation and commercial expansion. The result is that the 
basis of exchange comes to be raw material and food-stuffs in the 
new countries against the manufactured goods of the old. By 
these means capital in the old country is set free from the most 
unremunerative forms of agriculture, and turned into the 
channels of manufacturing industry giving an increasing return. 
Labour, therefore, as well as capital, gains from the development 
of the agricultural resources of new countries, i.e., from colonisa- 
tion. Professor Fanno, however, hardly makes clear what are 
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the economic advantages to an industrial country in receiving its 
food supply and raw materials from its own colonies. The plea 
of possible tariff barriers and perils during the transition from 
agriculture to industry is scarcely a sufficient argument. Again, 
his theory that this dependence for food on exterior countries or 
colonies is the cause of the political predominance of the indus- 
trial nations at the present time is surely arguing in a circle. 
Their political greatness—their wealth and population—were 
themselves the causes of the change to industrialism and not its 
result. 

It will have been observed that colony is treated as a 
synonymous term with ‘‘new country.’’ Indeed, the four typical 
countries whose land policies are expounded in detail include the 
independent States of the Argentine Republic and the United 
States of America, as well as the Colonies of Canada and New 
South Wales. During the nineteenth century, however ,all these 
States have had large areas of waste land to deal with, and this 
sufficiently constitutes them colonies for the present purpose. 
The history of the land question in the United States and in 
Canada is extremely similar, and Canada has followed her neigh- 
bour’s example very closely. In revolt against the old system of 
extensive Crown grants on a basis of favouritism and under 
feudal burdens, both Governments have striven to open the land 
freely to the people, and in both the final outcome has been the 
system of free homestead allotments under conditions of residence 
and improvement. The two great dangers are land speculation 
and monopoly, and the crushing out of the small proprietor by 
capitalist agriculture or pasturalisation. The result of the 
examination shows the inability of any system yet adopted suc- 
cessfully to combat these dangers. In New South Wales, the 
capitalist system was of course deliberately adopted under the 
influence of Wakefield, who by putting on Crown land a fair 
price, made it the monopoly of the man with capital. He was 
simply introducing, in an ingenious and highly successful manner, 
the economic system in force in England in his time. The two 
severe crises in land speculation were not altogether due to Wake- 
field, but undoubtedly the introduction of capitalist agriculture 
was a direct result of his policy. As the case stands at present, 
the probable solution of the land question in Australia will be 
found by the compulsory repurchase by the State of land now in 
private hands for the purpose of settling thereon the landless 
small farmers. In the Argentine, after long and fruitless efforts 
to obtain immigrants, there has been, since the ‘eighties, a great 
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influx of capital and labour, and there, perhaps, land speculation 
has achieved its apotheosis. 

Professor Fanno attributes the development of capitalist 
agriculture and land speculation not to the free concession, 
loaning, or sale of land, but to the economic conditions of the 
mother-country or its equivalent, the country providing the 
capital for the development. of the colony. It is, for example, 
English capital which brought about the land-boom in the Argen- 
tine as well as in Australia. Capital flowing into a new country 
must go into land or the produce of land. Thus, if a colony fail 
to produce exportable goods, the capitalist system cannot be 
maintained. But so long as it remains an exporting country, the 
capitalist system of the mother-countries will be established. It 
is therefore necessary before fully comprehending the economic 
problems of colonisation, to examine in close parallelism the con- 
ditions of the colonising States. 

MARION PHILLIPS 


Colonial Administration. By Pavun S. Retnscu. The Citizen’s 
Library. (New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 422. 
1905.) 


PROFESSOR REINSCH’s book makes clear once more the need 
for a new set of words to assist that hard-worked series of colony, 
colonial, colonisation, and the rest. Strictly speaking, with the 
doubtful exception of Algeria, he does not touch the question of 
administration in ‘‘ colonies’’ at all, but only the administration 
of tropical dependencies peopled by coloured races of lower social 
organisation than the white nations whorule them. The alterna- 
tive used by Mr. J. A. Hobson, ‘‘ Imperialism,’’ does not really 
meet the case, for it certainly implies some degree of autonomy 
in the dependency, a condition which does not, speaking gener- 
ally, exist in the tropical colonies. Doubtless a new world will 
in time be supplied by America, whose writers have already 
invented the noun “ industrial’’ (p. 107), and adopted the con- 
venient continental term ‘‘ metropolitan ’’ in place of our clumsy 
compound “‘ mother-country.”’ 

The main purpose of the book is to discuss the means by 
which the nations of Europe and North America (for some space 
is given to the dealings of the United States with Porto Rico 
and the Philippines) are to expand their commerce and territory 
with the greatest advantage to themselves, and to the less civil- 
ised nations which occupy the coveted regions. The author does 
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not, however, deal at all with countries in which the climate 
allows of European settlement, i.e., of colonisation proper. 

Admitting that in many cases, notably in that of England, 
expansion has been due wholly to commercial instincts, he con- 
tends that for success in commerce alone, some principle of the 
relative value of different civilisations must be acted upon. The 
present tendency to believe that all civilisations must become 
subservient to the Western, he puts aside as leading back through 
the caste system to the slavery of the so-called lower races. It 
is this view of the supremacy of Western ideals, however, which 
has made possible the worst forms of ‘‘ exploitation,’’ in regard, 
for example, to the land system in the Congo Free State, and to 
indirect methods of taxation, such as the Hut Tax, which have 
led to the evils of forced labour. 

The fact is that even were our civilisation of to-day in every 
way and beyond all question the highest, still it cannot be assimil- 
ated by the less civilised and the savage races as it stands. ‘‘ The 
civilisation of a Hindu, or a Malay, or a Hausa, depends not on 
what we can teach him individually, but on how we can effect the 
structural character of the society to which he belongs’”’ (p. 26). 

And since the undoubted triumph of Western nations is their 
economic progress by means of the increased command they have 
gained over the powers of nature, it is by means of this that they 
are to educate the less fortunate races. The literature of Europe 
being an artificial form of education, is to be replaced by scientific 
training (p. 48). The power of the native to consume is to be 
increased, but so also is their power to produce. In addition to 
experimental stations and teaching fitted to the capabilities of 
each particular people, a stable currency (in place, for example, 
of the slave currency of Central Africa), and a banking system 
such as the French crédit foncier would assist this development. 

In regard to colonial finance, the experience of the Philippines 
and the majority of the French colonies, suggests forcibly the 
conclusion that when the ‘‘ metropolitan ’’ is completely master 
of the tariff policy, the tendency is strong to protect the industry 
of the mother-country against that of the colony. Save in the 
doubtful instance of the cotton industry in India, this has not 
been the tendency for the last fifty years in England. Professor 
Reinsch also shows that, while for such ports as Hong-Kong and 
Singapore, Free Trade is necessary to their prosperity, the trade 

with India and Ceylon being essentially three-cornered, would be 
severely injured by an Imperial preferential tariff, which would 
force it into new and limited channels. 
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These are but a few of the salient points of an exceedingly 
able book in which the question of the lower races is treated with 
a generous humility, and yet an optimism which are as rare as 
they are valuable. The references to official and general publica- 
tions, which are collected at the end of each chapter, form a 


substantial bibliography on colonial subjects. 
MaRIoN PHILLIPS 


‘Iotopia tev ’KOuxadv Aaveiav imo ’Avip. Muy. Avdpeddou, 
‘Ygnyntod ris Tlodctexiis Olxovoudas «at Anpoororoylas 
év t® "EOvix@ Ilaveriotnuip. Mépos A’. (’Ev ’A@jvais 
tuTroypadgetov ‘Eotia. K. Maiovep cai N. Kapyadovpyn 1904.) 


In the present work Dr. Andreades has undertaken to collect 
materials, which hitherto have been scattered here and there, 
in order to present to the Greek public a fairly comprehensive 
history of Greek national loans. The task has not been an easy 
one. One great difficulty was the absence of previous systematic 
treatises on the subject, and another the lack of complete and 
accurate official publications. These difficulties, however, have 
been overcome, partly by the diligence of the author, and partly 
by his good fortune in obtaining permission, during his stay in 
London, to use a private collection of valuable documents relating 
to Eastern affairs. . 

The whole work is divided into three parts. The first, deal- 
ing with the national debt from the time of the revolution till 
the year 1863, comprises: (1) the history of the loans of inde- 
pendence; (2) of the loans contracted during the Bavarian 
dynasty ; and (3) of a few internal loans. 

The history of the loans of independence approaches, indeed, 
the tragic. When the revolt of a small part of the great Hellenic 
kingdom became known to the civilised world, the Philhellenes 
everywhere made haste to support the movement with private 
contributions. A few years later the London Greek Committee, 
consisting of English Philhellenes, rendered considerable help to 
the temporary Greek Government in the contraction, on the 
London market, of the first loan of independence. The success 
of the second loan of independence was likewise due largely to 
that Philhellenic influence which prevailed on the London market. 
Unfortunately, however, the Greek public derived no real benefit 
from either of these loans. A considerable part of the first was 
spent by the temporary Greek Government uselessly and some- 
times for private purposes, and three-fourths of the second were 
partly pocketed, in the words of the Times, by English brokers, 
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and partly spent in war material, a very small portion of which 
reached the soil of Greece. 

The first loan of independence was issued in London on 
February 21st, 1824, by the English bankers, Longman, O’Brien, 
Ellice and Co., at the rate of 59 per cent. on the nominal capital, 
with 5 per cent. interest on the nominal capital, and 
1 per cent. sinking fund, which would pay the entire sum 
in thirty-six years. Thus from the nominal sum of £800,000 the 
money actually lent amounted only to £472,000. From that sum 
were again kept in advance: (1) the interest for two years; (2) 
the sinking fund for two years; and (3) the banker’s commission, 
that is, altogether £123,000. The sum which the Greek 
Government received, therefore, did not exceed £348,000. 

A year later the second loan of independence was issued in 
London by Ricardo Brothers, on the following terms: (1) the 
actual payment 553 per cent. on the nominal capital ; (2) interest 
5 per cent. on the nominal capital; and (3) 1 per cent. sinking 
fund. After the deduction of two years’ interest, of one year’s 
sinking fund, and of a heavy commission, the sum which the 
Greek representatives received amounted only to £816,000, while 
the amount nominally lent was £2,000,000. But even from that 
sum only a small portion, amounting to £182,158 was sent tothe 
Greek Government, the remaining £633,842 being spent by 
Ricardo Brothers and their colleagues in such a way that the 
Greek public derived almost no benefit. A further examination 
of the way in which this £633,000 was disposed of may prove 
interesting. 

Immediately after the contraction of the second loan, the Greek 
Government authorised their representatives in London to buy 
munitions, and order the construction of six steamships and eight 
frigates, all indispensable for the continuance of the revolutionary 
movement. The Greek representatives, almost ignorant of the 
English language and of the best factories for the execution of 
the above orders, invoked the help of Ricardo Brothers. The 
latter, having formed with three others an extemporary com- 
mittee, spent the money entrusted to them in the most profitable 
manner for themselves. A large item of £212,220 was firstly 
spent in buying bonds, chiefly of the first loan of independence, 
on the plea of establishing the security of the future Greek Nation 
on the London market, the real aim being to levy heavy commis- 
sions and enhance the price of Greek bonds, of which they had a 
good stock in hand. The remaining sum of £392,600 was spent in 
buying munitions, five steamships in England, and eight frigates 


in America. These orders, however, were so slowly and badly 
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executed that only two steamships out of five paid for were able to 
sail for Greece, and these only at the end of three years. Again, 
out of the eight frigates ordered in America only one reached 
Greek waters, and that only after the interference of the American 
Government—whose protection of Greek interests was a flagrant 
violation of the rules of neutrality. 

When the Turkish yoke was thrown off and Greece became 
an independent nation, one of the many questions which occupied 
the attention of the Government was the payment of the two 
debts of independence. Some writers, it is true, proposed that 
these loans ought not to be paid by the Greek public, since they 
were contracted by the revolutionary and temporary Government, 
which was not recognised by the other nations. In this question 
of international law Dr. Andreades, very rightly, sides with the 
Greek Government, which immediately after the revolution made 
haste to recognise their responsibility for the loans of inde- 
pendence, and took steps to arrive at a reasonable understanding 
with the bond-holders of these loans. 

For many reasons, however, all the attempts of both parties 
for a common understanding proved unsuccessful, and it was only 
in the year 1878 that an agreement for the conversion of the 
loans of independence was settled between the bond-holders and 
the Hellenic Government. According to it, bonds amounting to 
£1,200,000 and bearing 5 per cent. interest had to be issued for 
the liquidation of the two loans of independence, whose nominal 
capital with the unpaid interest had reached at that time the sum 
of £10,030,000. Since, however, there were presented for con- 
version claims for only £8,353,000, the new bonds did not exceed 
the sum of £1,000,000. Arrangements were also made for a sink- 
ing fund which would pay the above sum in thirty-three years. 
Lastly, the receipts of the stamped paper and those of the Custom 
House of Cephalonia were pledged for the payment of interest 
and sinking fund. The signing of the above agreement was a 
significant event in Greek annals, and as Dr. Andreades remarks, 
by dint of that agreement the Greek public wiped out a national 
stain, and on the other hand, obtained the opening of the 
English Stock Exchange to Greek consols. 

During the Bavarian dynasty there were contracted, literally 
speaking, no internal loans and only two external ones. Dr. 
Andreades, however, finds it convenient to deal under that head 
with a few other external and internal loans, some of which were 
contracted before, and some after the Bavarian dynasty. 

After the recognition of Greek independence by the great 
Powers, it became evident that a great loan was indispensable to 
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the economic development of the country. Its realisation, how- 
ever, was not at all easy. Within the country it was almost 
impossible to raise the amount wanted, while outside no one 
wished to incur such a risk after the failure of the loans of inde- 
pendence. On account of these difficulties the three great 
Powers, England, France, and Russia, who for sentimental 
reasons and political purposes greatly favoured Greece, under- 
took to guarantee for her a new loan of 60,000,000 francs. That 
loan was issued by Messrs. Rothschild in Paris on May lst, 1833, 
at the rate of 94 per cent. with 5 per cent. interest, and 1 per cent. 
sinking fund, which would repay the entire capital in thirty-six 
years. 

The use of the loan was as follows : (1) 6,986,018 francs were 
paid for commission, the difference between nominal and real 
capital, etc. ; (2) 14,769,733 francs were paid to Turkey for the 
redemption of Phthiotis—a Greek province—and to various 
previous creditors ; (3) 33,080,795 francs were paid in interest and 
sinking funds to the year 1843 ; (4) 1,397,645 francs were spent for 
the expenses of the regency ; and (5) 19,000,000 francs were spent 
in superfluous military expenses—that is, on the whole, 
75,234,195 francs. 

From the above analysis it is evident that the new loan 
failed to fulfil its explicit purpose of developing the economic 
resources of Greece. The Greek public not only failed to derive 
any real benefit from that loan, but, on the contrary, by having 
paid the interest and sinking funds for ten years sustained a con- 
siderable loss. The Budget of 1842 closed with a deficit of 
3,000,000 francs, and the continuance of the service of the loan, 
save of a few occasional payments, became impossible for a period 
of twenty-two years. During that time long negotiations took 
place between the Greek Government and those of the three great 
Powers above-mentioned, which ended practically in the year 
1864 in the following agreement. The nominal capital of 
60,000,000 francs with the interest and sinking fund paid by the 
Powers, had reached the sum of 100,000,000. Against that debt 
it was agreed that Greece should pay 900,000 francs per annum. 
That sum was the minimum which Greece was allowed to pay, 
and the Powers reserved the right to increase it when the improved 
economic conditions of the country would permit. A question 
arises, however, with regard to the nature of the above sum: 
Does it represent interest only, or interest and sinking fund 
combined? Dr. Andreades thinks that it represents both, but in 
an unknown proportion. 
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The second external loan, amounting to 4,640,000 francs, was 
temporarily lent with 4 per cent. interest by the Bavarian Govern- 
ment to Greece, in order that the latter might meet some deficits 
in the Budgets of 1835 and 1836, due to a delay in issuing the 
third series of the above-mentioned loan of 60,000,000 francs. 
In 1842, when a final treaty was signed between the two Govern- 
ments, the sum was reduced by the previous payments to 
2,662,771 francs. From that year, however, the payment of 
interest and sinking fund was abruptly interrupted. This sus- 
pension was due rather to the strong anti-Bavarian feeling pre- 
vailing at that time in Greece, than to the financial inability of 
the country. In 1849 the Bavarian Government assigned her 
rights to her King Louis. But even that change did not alter 
the attitude of the Greek Government. In 1880, however, 
Prince Bismarck, availing himself of the diplomatic crisis in 
Greek affairs, obtained the immediate repayment of 2,600,000 
francs for the liquidation of the whole debt, which was at that 
time 5,600,000 francs. 

The third external debt was that due to the dethroned King 
of Greece, Otho. According to a treaty signed in 1868 by the 
Greek Government and the king’s heirs, the amount of indemnity 
was fixed at 4,500,000 francs with 4 per cent. interest. The debt 
will be entirely paid at the end of 1908. 

The internal debt consisted practically of the pensions given 
to those who offered their various services during the war of inde- 
pendence, and of the sums spent for the same purpose by three 
Greek islands. The former, amounting to an average sum of 
400,000 francs per year, were paid regularly till the entitled 
persons died. The latter were not recognised by the Greek 
Government till the year 1853, when by law the sums due were 
fixed at 18,000,000 francs, bearing 1 per cent. interest, and were 
properly divided among the three islands. 

In 1904 by another law provisions were made for the rapid 
liquidation of the above capital. 

The work when completed will fill a gap in the economic 
literature of Greece. In the present part the student will find 
a valuable collection of facts presented in a vivid and concise 
manner. The statesman may derive valuable lessons from the 
author’s criticisms of the policy of the Greek Governments in 
delaying the liquidation of the external loans, and from his 
account of the influence which these delays exercised on the 
general credit of the country. 

N. K. KyRiaKopuLos 


No. 61.—voL. XVI. K 








NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


On THE HicH PRicE oF MEAT IN THE GERMAN EMPIRE IN 1905 


Last summer in the German Empire public attention was 
greatly excited by the high and constantly rising price of meat 
of every sort. In Berlin oxen, dead weight (first quality), have 
risen from 126,30 marks per 100 kg. in 1899 to 155,80 marks in 
August, 1905, 1.e., about 23 per cent. The rise has been great- 
est in the five months from May to September; the price rose 
from 143,00 marks in May to 155,40 marks in September, 1.e., 
6°2 per cent. Moreover, in the period from 1899 to August, 
1905, calves, dead weight (fair average quality), have risen from 
136,30 to 156,00 marks, per 100 kg., t.e., about 14°5 per cent. 
Here, too, we find a rise of about 6 per cent. (from 148,80 marks 
to 157,80 marks) during the five months from May to September. 
A similar but perhaps not quite so high an increase of the price 
of beef is found in the central, western, and southern towns of 
the Empire. In Silesia the rise of price was still higher. 

The movement of the price of pigs was not the same. It 
fell, during 1899 and 1900, from the high level it had attained in 
1898. It began to rise again in 1901 and 1902. In 1903 and 
1904 it fell again, but it still remained much above its level in 
1899 and 1900. In 1905 the price rose higher than it had ever 
been. All this will be shown by the following figures :— 


BERLIN (MaRkKs PER 100 Ka.).} 


Oxen, Pigs. Calves. Sheep. 
2nd quality. 2nd quality. 2nd quality. 1st quality. 

Rete itssvecsmacs eae. 119°0 90:1 112'8 109°5 
BIO oxic sssaasnsiae 112°2 86°2 102°8 102°6 
ad EN 113°1 105°0 115°3 104°8 
RED vince bcsasstess 113°3 111°3 119-7 108°4 
APM can cocks afcaeoas 115'9 94°8 132°5 110°0 
a ae 119°1 95°5 128°5 112°3 
TENOR. cs cocesicasene 112°3 112°0 123°0 112°9 
oo, ee 121°4 118°8 130°2 120°8 
BAI oss passectevenes 129°0 99°7 139°6 132°9 
a en ee 131°5 98°0 139°2 127-2 


1 Live weight, minus a certain percentage. 
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The rapid rise of the price in 1905 is shown by the following 
figures :— 
BERLIN (MaRkKs PER 100 KG.). 


Oxen. Pigs. Calves. Sheep. 
Ist quality. 1st quality. 1st quality. 1st quality. 
January—March ... 140°8 112°4 164°1 1358 
April—June ......... 142°1 128°8 168°9 140°1 
1 A a ae 147°6 130°4 164°8 1332 
DT eT ee oe ean 155°8 132°5 1240 140°0 
September ............ 155°4 138°8 126°0 136°0 
MUNICH. 

January—March ... 157°3 1168 99-0 93°5 
April—June ......... 154°1 139°3 108°3 102°7 
A: ||) ee een 157°5 141°5 92°0 94°6 
RTI 65 is vsn'ncese 164°0 147°5 98°3 98°6 
September ........... 124°6 145-2 112°6 99°8 
OCtORGr 2.6 5 ocs-.00c 174°0 147°0 128°0 97°0 
November ............ 171°0 1460 115°0 93°0 
December 45.2623. 174:0 138°0 1130 94°0 


It is evident from these figures that the rise of the price of 
the principal sorts of meat has been extremely rapid during the 
summer of 1905. 

Importation of foreign meat and cattle into Germany is not 
quite free. There were duties laid upon it by the first protec- 
tive tariff of the Empire in 1878. The rates having been raised 
by law in 1885, were lowered again in 1892 by treaty, in accord- 
ance with the commercial treaty policy of Graf Caprivi, then 
Chancellor of the Empire. In the present tariff, which became 
effective on March 1st, 1906, they have been fixed much higher. 
But the duties are neither the sole nor the most efficient measure 
which makes the importation of foreign meat and cattle into the 
German Empire difficult. Owing*to a resolution of the Reich- 
stag passed during the deliberations on the Bill concerning 
contagious cattle diseases, since 1895 the Imperial Government 
seriously endeavoured to prohibit the importation of foreign 
cattle and pigs, whenever there was the slightest suspicion of 
disease abroad. In the present state of the regulations, the 
importation of living animals from nearly every country is pro- 
hibited. A limited number of pigs and oxen, however, are 
allowed to be imported from Russia and Austria into the 
abattoirs of several towns. They must be slaughtered imme- 
diately. Notwithstanding the severity of the German veterinary 
policy régime, the German Government has not fully succeeded 
in suppressing all the contagious animal diseases within the 
boundaries of the Empire. Although foot and mouth disease has 
been almost completely suppressed, and on October 31st, 1905, was 
only found in three farms, swine fever seems to be endemic in 
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Germany. On September 15th, 1905, it was found in 1,995 
farms, scattered over 1,537 rural communities, situated for the 
most part in provinces where, during the last five or six years, 
no swine have been imported from abroad. It is the same with 
‘* Rotlauf ’’ [swine erysipelas]. 

The importation of fresh and preserved meat has been regu- 
lated by the laws of June 3rd, 1900, and February 5th, 1903, 
concerning the control and the importation of foreign meat. 
Meat is only allowed to be imported in whole carcases. The 
intestine parts (milt, kidneys, lights, liver) of the animals must 
be still in connection with the carcases. The importation of 
sausages and of preserved meat in pieces below 4 kg. in weight 
is prohibited. The taxes for the inspection of meat at the 
frontiers are high, and the proceedings of the control tedious, 
and for these reasons the difficulties and risks of importing meat 
are increased. According to a calculation, communicated by 
Herr Oeser in the Prussian Abgeordnetenhaus on January 23rd, 
1906, 100 kg. of hands of pork, worth 65 marks, have to pay 
duties and control taxes not less than 43 marks, when they are 
imported into the Empire. During the last years there have 
been imported into the German Empire :— 


1901. 1902. 1903. 1904. 
Oxen, bulls, cows, calves... 216,990 296,935 327,297 306,014 
AS I 655 1,077 1,702 1,564 
pha a CN ed nee 77,257 70,592 79,511 68,983 
Beef (1,000 kg.).......s..006.. 17,025 17,327 15,104 17,895 
Por ig OO IE 36,371 38,347 18,360 10,688 
ee hes 97,884 82,273 82,974 92,642 


The principal meat in Germany is pork and beef; mutton is 
not so much consumed. The number of sheep exported is much 
higher than the number of those imported. There were exported 
in 1901, 187,862; in 1902, 159,128; in 1903, 129,937; and in 
1904, 115,419. 

There are not only duties laid on the importation of living 
animals and slaughtered meat, but in addition the principal 
cereals used for feeding animals, such as barley, oats, and maize, 
are charged with duties. 

The German population is increasing by from 800,000 to 
900,000 persons a year. It is estimated that the latest census 
(on December 1st, 1905) will no doubt show 60 millions. To 
this it must be added that the composition of the German 
population is changing, as the birth and death rates are both 
declining. In consequence of this the proportion of the number 
of individuals in early life, consuming little or no meat, has 
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constantly diminished. The proportion of persons of medium 
age is increasing. By this fact alone, a constant increase of the 
average meat consumption per head is required. Besides this 
the agricultural labourer, working in the open air, can, as is 
shown by physiology, live to a greater degree on vegetable food 
than the industrial labourer. Therefore, the more the proportion 
of persons occupied in industry increases, the greater will be the 
average need for animal food. According to the census of 1900, 
30°63 million Germans lived in communities of more than 2,000 
inhabitants, and only 25°73 millions in rural communities. 
Since then, there has been a further change in favour of the 
urban population, and the need for animal food has increased. 

The cause of the high price of meat in Germany is found in 
the difficulty of procuring sufficient quantities of feeding stuffs 
for cattle, sheep, and swine. There are not only duties on the 
importation of cereals, used for feeding animals, such as barley, 
oats, and maize, but much higher duties are levied on vegetable 
foodstuffs for human consumption, such as wheat and rye. In 
consequence of this policy, the production of feeding materials, 
used for raising cattle, &c., will not pay unless a high price for 
meat can be had. It appears from two papers published by the 
** Kaiserliche Statistische Amt’’ in the ‘‘ Reichsarbeitsblatt ’’ 
(November and December, 1905), that for the last five years 
the price of cattle and of pigs in the principal towns of the 
German Empire has nearly always been much higher than in 
Chicago, Vienna, Rotterdam, Budapest, Copenhagen, London, 
or even Paris. By means of statistics it will be further per- 
ceived that a bad hay or potato harvest must always lead to a 
high price of meat in the next year, fewer animals being bred 
in consequence of the scarcity of feeding stuffs. Thus in 1902 
and 1905 the price of meat rose much above the average, because 
the harvests of 1899, 1900, and partly of 1901, and of 1904 had 
been bad ones, as is shown by the following table, taken 
from the ‘‘ Vierteljahshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reiches,”’ 
1905, I., 75. There have been harvested :— 


Barley. Oats. Potatoes. Clover. Sainfoin. Hay. 
TOD © das cusiss 2,948 6,936 36, 287 7,750 1,225 21,507 
1. eeerere 3,323 7,873 42,902 9,728 1,324 26,355 
Lepore 3,100 7,467 43,462 9,649 1,342 26,017 
WME -cssicnsts 3,321 7,050 48,687 6,764 1,171 22,370 
1900: ......... 8,002 7,092 40,585 6,781 1,316 23,116 
BOGE Sassnicss 2,984 6,883 38,486 8,277 1,351 23,768 


The unfavourable influence of the bad home harvests on 
stock breeding was increased by the bad maize harvest in the 
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United States in 1902, and the consequent rise of the price of 
maize. The price was :— 


Potatoes (inferior quality). Maize. 
' Marks per 1000 kg. 

Berlin. Magdeburg. Stettin. Bremen. 
BO Biisseienece cass 30°37 25°86 81°11 84:2 
oo ee oreree 27:08 24°55 30°29 83:9 
BO neste. cusseteevees 30°50 26°05 30°94 95:0 
BAM SJestusaka essences 22°58 21°42 27:92 102°5 
LL  IORREE RoR EROR 19°63 20°33 23°66 120°2 
NI Cin ccnacenacuensne 26°30 26:00 28°98 101°4 
WE. comcacotanseanece 36°92 33°79 38°61 102'3 


The progress in breeding live stock in Prussia appears in the 
following table :— 


Per 100 Per 100 Per 100 
Cattle. inhabitants. Swine. inhabitants. Sheep. inhabitants. 
1873 ...... 8,639,514 34 ..... 4,994,996 17 ...... 19,666,794 79 
SREB oscscs 8,737,641 ree 5,819,136 -) Sree 14,752,328 53 
i 9,871,381 Be. Ga 7,725,447 Di. csannis 10,109,544 32 
| ere 10,552,672 | ORR 9,390,231 ree 7,859,096 24 
2000 ......: 10,876,972 Seren 10,966,921 — ae 7,001,518 20 
1902 ...... 10,393, 203 _ ae 12,728,068 BO cscs 5,920,693 16 
1904 ...... 11,156,183 1 a 12,563,899 Be seves 5,660,529 15 


The number of cattle and sheep per 100 inhabitants has 
been decreasing since 1873. This decrease is not counter- 
balanced by the increasing number of swine. If we equalise a 
head of cattle to 4 swine or 10 sheep, and if we calculate thus 
the whole animal staple in heads of cattle, we find that in 1873 
there were 44 heads per 100 inhabitants, and in 1904 only 40 
heads, and that a diminution of 4 heads of cattle has taken 
place. It will be seen that the absolute number of cattle has 
decreased from 1900 to 1902. This fact was a consequence of 
the drought in 1901. The number of swine has decreased from 
1902 to 1904 in consequence of the bad potato harvest in 1904, 
and the high price of maize. The number of sheep has been 
constantly decreasing since 1873, because the wool price fell. 

Since July Ist, 1904, the number of slaughtered animals, 
subject to the inspection and control of meat, is published by 
the Imperial Office for Statistics. Its results are the following :~ 


Horses, Oxen. Bulls, Cows. 
July—September, 1904... 23,827 145,682 128,553 379,179 
October—December,}1904... 44,659 152,860 111,732 410,340 
January—March, 1905... 35,965 142,039 112,663 412,666 
April—June, 1905... 29,193 143,880 125,046 405,746 
July—September, 1905... 28,907 152,604 128,973 407,086 

Heifers. Calves. Pigs. Sheep. 
July—September, 1904... 246,478 1,072,835 3,508,461 768,461 
October—December, 1904... 219,817 999,291 4,400,260 609,599 
January—March, 1905... 185,782 1,120,801 3,910,952 451,948 
April—June, 1905... 215,380 1,321,716 3,140,728 483,864 
Jwy—September, 1905... 275,619 1,082,920 — 8,030,792 840,881 
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Goats. Dogs. 
July—September, ’ 44,223 762 
October—December, 136,957 1,762 
January—March, 107,699 1,785 
April—June, 152,908 939 
July—September, 38,015 1,017 





An article, published in the ‘‘ Reichsanzeiger,’’ in August, 
1905, pointed out that, according to the number of cattle, sheep, 
and pigs, slaughtered from July 1st, 1904, to July Ist, 1905, 
the average meat consumption per head of the German people is 
higher than it had been assumed to be before. The author of 
this article calculated that it amounts to 54°22 kg. per head, 
whilst the ‘‘ Kaiserliche Statistische Amt,’’ in its well-known 
publication, ‘‘ Die Deutsche Volkswirtschaft am Schlusse des 
19. Jahrhunderts ’’ (Berlin, 1900, p. 56), had only estimated it 
at about 40 kg. per head. But it is shown by the results of 
the same statistics that the number of slaughtered animals has 
considerably decreased in the three months, July to September, 
1905, in comparison with the same months in the year before. 
To this it must be added, that the average weight of the slaugh- 
tered animals has also decreased in the course of the year 1905, 
in consequence of the bad hay and potato harvest in 1904. The 
Memorandum of the Prussian Ministry of Agriculture on ‘* The 
Meat Scarcity in 1905,’’ presented to the ‘‘ Reichstag,’’ edmits 
that there has been a diminution in the weight of the slaugh- 
tered animals, amounting to 2 per cent. in cattle and 3 per cent. 
in pigs. 

The conclusion drawn from the facts, communicated above, 
is the following: if the German. commercial policy, concerning 
the importation of meat and cattle, and vegetable food-stuffs for 
men and animals, is not changed—and certainly it will not be 
—the price of meat will keep rising. It is impossible for the 
German Agriculture to satisfy the whole home want in food- 
stuffs at any tolerable price. When there are good harvests the 
meat price will rise but slowly ; pork price will then perhaps fall 
a little. But after the next bad harvest the price of meat will 


rise to a higher level than it had ever attained. 
J. ESSLEN 


Munich. 


BANK RESERVES 


Tat Ne quid nimis is a motto which a banker above all 
men needs continually to keep in mind is absolutely true, but 
that the principle on which that sentiment is based should ever 
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be applied by a man of great prudence and experience in the 
way of recommending that the amount. of specie held by a bank 
should not be increased seems primd facie most improbable, 
and yet this is the warning which M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, 
the well-known economist, has recently given to the governor 
and directors of that most steady and substantial institution, 
the Bank of France. The reason is this. An extension of the 
limit of the note-circulation of that Bank is desired, and it is 
sought for on the grounds that this extension will enable them 
to add to the amount of specie they hold. At the present 
moment the limit of the note-circulation is £200,000,000. An 
extension to £232,000 ,000 is proposed. Now extensions of the 
limit of a note-circulation have usually been made when notes 
uncovered by specie are required in a time of emergency and 
distress, but the reason which actuates the Bank of France is 
a totally different one. They desire to increase their note- 
circulation because if it is not enlarged they fear that they may 
be unable to pay out notes, and may have to pay out specie 
instead. The specie, even if it were gold, would be unwelcome 
to their customers. The sums which the Bank of France pays 
out in notes are often very large. Thus, in one week recently, 
between December 28th and January 4th last, the circulation 
moved upwards no less than £13,600,000, increasing from 
£182 600,000 to £196,200,000. We question whether any bank 
previously at a time of absolute calm has experienced such a 
demand simply to meet ordinary business requirements. In 
times of pressure and of crisis note-circulations have sometimes 
made very rapid movements, but the extension desired by the 
Bank of France was merely required to carry on the ordinary 
business of the country. The fact is that the work which in 
England is done by cheques is done in France by the use of notes 
of the Bank of France. The collections made by the Bank are 
often very heavy. Thus their transactions for the year 1905 
state that ‘‘ the largest receipt of the year in number of drafts 
was that of December 31st, 1904. It amounted to £5,673,160, 
representing 357,832 drafts presented at 90,390 dwellings.’’ By 
far the greater part of this large sum must have been paid in 
notes, which must have formed part of the increased circulation 
referred to above. 

The argument of M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu goes far beyond 
the particular point we have indicated. He complains that 
the use of specie and the use of banknotes in France is 
much larger than that of any other civilised country. 
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France employs per head of population £4 10s. in banknotes, 
while England has barely £1. Of gold and silver France uses 
more than £7, the United Kingdom only about £3. The use of 
cheques in France, as he points out, is far more feeble than in 
England. The Clearing House (Chambre de Compensation des 
Banquiers de Paris), established some thirty years since, is still 
in its infancy. The amounts passed through were :— 


1872-73 ne ane ae ... £42,240,000 
1904-5 ‘ea aes ss ... £411,040,000 


Whilst the figures of the London Bankers’ Clearing House were 
in round figures for the corresponding dates : — 


1873 oe xis yes ... £6,000 ,000,000 
1904 ui ~ wor ... £11,000,000,000 


M. Leroy-Beaulieu argues that the Bank of France should 
follow a different policy, should cease to amass such enormous 
sums of “‘ barren metal,’’ and that the use of cheques should 
be encouraged. 

The difference between this state of things and that existing 
in England is absolute. Here we economise the use of the 
precious metals to the utmost; there, in M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s 
opinion, the Bank is likely to be overwhelmed by an over-supply. 
As far as the Bank of France is concerned, we can hardly 
imagine his counsel is likely to be followed. It would be an 
absolute departure from the whole of its traditions, now extend- 
ing over more than a century, if it made so violent a plunge. 
While the specie at the Bank of France is, in round figures, 
about £156 ,000,000, that in the Bank of England is, at the time 
of writing, about one-fifth of that sum, some £31,000,000. The 
whole of the amount held by the Bank of France ranks as an 
asset against the whole of its liabilities. The effect of the Act 
of 1844 on the accounts of the Bank of England is to make 
the amount available against all claims about £21,000,000. 
It is not desired in this place to criticise the working 
of that Act. All that has to be done is to state its effect. But 
the difference between the specie held and the amount of the 
reserve in both countries gives but a very incomplete explana- 
tion of the difference of the circumstances of trade between the 
two countries. In France demands of specie for export are in 
a general way far less sharp and far less frequent than those we 
experience. When these do occur they are met with much 
greater ease. Equally even a very large addition to the stock 
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of specie is not followed by the fluctuation in the rate of discount 
which would take place here. 

Thus it will be remembered that when in 1890, at the time of 
the Baring difficulty, the Bank of France lent the Bank of 
England £3,000,000 in gold; it was not in the slightest degree 
inconvenienced by the operation, and its rate of discount re- 
mained steady at 3 per cent. throughout the whole year. For 
an operation in the contrary direction, more recently in 1904, 
the far larger sum of £19,000,000 was added to the store in 
their vaults between March Ist and June 8th without the 
slightest ripple on the calm surface of their Money Market. 
Their bank rate again remained undisturbed at 3 per cent. 
throughout the year. These matters are only mentioned here as 
illustrations of the strength of the position of Paris, and of the 
large amounts of gold with which it can part without any altera- 
tion in its rate, or any disturbance in the Money Market. Much 
smaller transactions in our case would produce great movements 
in the Money Market, and consequently great changes in the 
whole commerce of the country. 

The amount of the reserve of the Bank of England is almost 
the first thing that a business man in England looks at in his 
Friday’s paper. How often does he, though he may be a banker 
himself, reflect on the fact that the reserve is always composed 
to a large extent, and occasionally exceeded by, the balances of 
the bankers held with it? Under these circumstances, to ask the 
same firms who practically maintain the reserve of the Bank at 
its present level to furnish another reserve seems almost as 
extraordinary as the objection expressed to increasing the specie 
held at the Bank of France. We may, as was mentioned before, 
reasonably expect that the Bank of France will refuse to accept 
the proposal that it should decline to receive additional sums in 
the precious metals. May we reasonably expect that the English 
banks will agree to find the further sum which at the present 
time is needed ? 

There are only three sources from which this supply can be 
obtained. 

First, the public through the action of the Government. 

Second, the Bank of England itself. 

Third, the other banks acting in union. 

Of these, is it likely that anything may be expected from 
the Government? This point will be referred to later when 
discussing the competition of the Government as a banker with 
other banks. 
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It is almost certain that the Bank of England will decline to 
make any serious addition to the amount it at present holds. 
There remains then the one alternative of a general reserve 
formed by the other banks. 

Various opinions have been expressed as to the amount 
which such a reserve should stand at. To suggest an amount 
much smaller than half the average reserve of the Bank of 
England would be practically useless. To propose to form a 
second reserve approaching half the present average amount 
would be a good policy as a beginning. Would it be accepted? 
It may be of use at this point ‘to refer to the history of the 
growth of the Bank reserve. Those who desire to study the 
question will find this described in Table 3 of my book on the 
Bank Rate and the Money Market in England, France, Ger- 
many, Holland, and Belgium. This table contains the annual 
averages of the transactions of the Bank of England from 1844 
to 1900. It shows that while the private deposits are in round 
figures five times as large as they were in 1844, the reserve has 
increased only half as much in that time. 

The Bank of England, besides being the banker of the 
bankers, is also the banker of the Government. The public 
deposits average, roughly, about a quarter or a fifth of the total 
deposits, but the demands which the Government makes are 
far more regular and more calculable than those which may be 
made on account of the private depositors. The Government 
requires large sums every quarter for the payment of the 
dividends on the Government funds and for the salaries of the 
public servants, and large sums: have to be paid for other pur- 
poses. But these demands are more equable and calculable 
than those made on account of the private deposits. It is mainly 
against these demands that the reserve has to be held at its 
present high figure. 

The question of the reserve to be furnished by the other 
banks has now to be considered. Would not the proper basis 
for estimating this be the amount of the deposits? The total 
deposits of all the banks of the United Kingdom, not including 
the Bank of England, are in round numbers £800,000,000. One 
per cent. on these figures would provide £8,000,000. This ap- 
proaches sufficiently, for purposes of comparison, half the exist- 
ing average Bank reserve. Might not this be enough to start 
with? Small as the proportion seems, the charge would be 
heavy. It may be taken as a loss of 3 per cent. on the amount 
subscribed. This works out as equal to an additional Income 
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Tax of 5d. in the £ on the dividends of the several banks on 
which it has been calculated. In some instances the second 
Income Tax, as it might be termed, would be considerably 
higher. 

Besides supplying the cash which it is assumed would be 
kept at the Bank of England under a separate heading from the 
bankers’ balances, a committee would have to be formed to confer 
with the Bank when necessary. Into these details, however, it 
is impossible to enter here. A primary suggestion is all that is 
possible. But one part of the task may also be outlined. How 
can bankers generally be induced to accept the idea? Might 
they not say, ‘‘ What shall we get in return? The money we 
hold does not belong to us; it is the property of our depositors. 
We are simply trustees between them and our shareholders. 
We must do nothing that fails in justice to either. What 
should we get in return? The Government competes, and 
sharply, with us, and yet declines to aid. It undertakes, 
through the Post Office, the transmission of money, and every 
branch of business which is properly conducted by a banker, 
except that of making loans. It keeps absolutely no reserve 
against its liabilities, and maintains that it is not cailed upon 
to do so. Assisted by this great economy and the fact that it 
has great advantages in respect of the expenses of conducting 
the business, such as rent, fuel, and lighting, and a large part 
of the salaries of its clerks. besides which no postage is paid on 
conveying the pass-books and the correspondence ensuing, and 
no stamps are charged on the drafts used by the customer, it 
allows a rate of interest which at times bankers cannot afford, 
while they are met by their customers with the remark, ‘ The 
Government will pay us 23 per cent.; of course you can afford 
to do so.’ ”’ 

Surely if banks went to the heavy expense of establishing a 
second reserve, for the advantage not only of themselves but of 
their customers and the country generally—for such a second 
reserve would largely diminish the risk of a crisis in which labour 
would be the heaviest loser—compensation might be made under 
some of the heads in which the Government competes with 
bankers. 

It is held by many, and I believe it to be true, that much of 
the business of the country is carried on now with a distinctly 
smaller individual profit than used to be the case comparatively 
recently. I do not mention this in the least in the way of com- 
plaining, but simply as an economic fact which appears to be 
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occurring, and of which it is well to take notice. If it is the 
case it is certain that banking will be no exception to the general 
rule, as it only thrives when other industries do well. Under 
these circumstances, to ask those who are carrying on a great 
business that they should undertake a heavy burden for the 
benefit at least as much of others as for themselves, seems hardly 
reasonable, unless some equivalent is given. 

What that equivalent exactly should be can hardly be dis- 
cussed here, but it may very fairly be put to the Government 
that they are at least as much called on to assist in the matter 
as other bankers, and on that score alone it is justifiable to look 
to them to aid in what is a matter of national concern. 

R. H. Inauis PALGRAVE 





THE Poor Law AND THE UNEMPLOYED 


‘ 


Late in 1905 Mr. Balfour appointed a Commission to ‘‘ con- 
sider how far the present powers of the Poor Law authorities are 
adequate to modern conditions,’’ the scope of this inquiry to 
include ‘‘ everything that pertains to the problem of the Poor,”’ 
whether ‘‘ poor through their own fault or through lack of em- 
ployment.’’ This being so, the task of the Commission will 
probably prove little less difficult than that of its predecessor in 
1834, and the resulting legislation, if adequate, not unworthy of 
comparison with that of 1601 and 1834. The Elizabethan legis- 
lators had practically to create-a system to replace the vanished 
feudal and monastic institutions, the men of 1834 to demolish a 
vast superstructure of abuses, and upon the old foundations to 
rear a new scientific edifice. ‘The problems of to-day, though 
different, present immense difficulties, for the question of Unem- 
ployment, which was treated as of secondary importance in 
1834, is now seen to be a matter of vital consequence. If the 
present over-congestion of the labour market and consequent 
distress among the labouring classes should, as is not unlikely, 
continue for a long period, mere temporary measures such as those 
adopted in 1832 are scarcely likely to prove efficacious. More- 
over, be its defects what they may, our Poor Law system is 
admittedly sound in principle: and to its principles, therefore, 
legislation must conform. But with the question of Unemploy- 
ment as such, the Poor Law does not profess to deal, and the 
chief work of the Commission will probably consist in supple- 
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menting it by some further system specially created for this 
purpose. 

The object of the Poor Law being the suppression of Pauper- 
ism, it seeks to maintain at the State’s expense those who cannot 
provide for themselves, and, by making this maintenance less 
desirable than that which the independent workman can provide 
for himself, to prevent the growth of a dependent pauper class. 
In these objects the system of 1834 has been generally successful, 
as is seen in the eagerness with which the Poor demanded State 
help before 1820, and their comparative reluctance to accept it 
to-day. It has been in many ways successful in reducing the 
numbers that come within the zone of Pauperism, and its repeal 
and radical alteration are out of the question. On the contrary, 
legislation dealing with the present crisis should be so conceived 
as neither to hinder its operation nor to abrogate its fundamental 
principles. But whilst the provision of work for the non-pauper- 
ised unemployed is outside its scope, the poverty in large towns, 
the general lack of employment, and the steady exhaustion 
of the resources of so many poor demand careful and imme- 
diate consideration. The crisis is proving too much for Charity, 
and it is doubtful if Charity is the right agency for dealing with 
it; and the only possible alternative seems to be provision by the 
State of some supplementary system. Otherwise we may well 
experience an increase of Pauperism due to lack, not as in 1834, 
to excess, of State-help; and some of the independent poor, if 
statistics are to be trusted, are being already forced back within 
the zone of Pauperism. From two sides the hardly-won inde- 
pendence of the labourer may be threatened—by a return to the 
disastrous methods of 1782 and 1795, or by famine and starvation. 

Though the first danger has receded into the background, it 
might become serious under the stimulus of ill-advised legisla- 
tion ; but the primary and vital peril of to-day lies in the deteriora- 
tion in the position of large sections of the working classes—the 
result of the existing stagnation in the labour market. Up till 
now, the Poor have held out manfully, thanks to economies, 
savings, and the pawnshop. But it would be foolish to rely upon 
the recent slight improvement in the labour market to bring 
about the absorption of the surplus labour; and such an exist- 
ence, it is obvious, cannot last indefinitely. The continued ab- 
stention of the State may maintain, if not accelerate, the 
increase of Pauperism, whilst its intervention might lead to a 
decrease. Thanks chiefly to the Poor Law, the independence 
of the poor is immeasurably greater than it was, but it cannot 
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endure for ever, if the means of sustaining life are wanting ; 
and the result, due not to State pampering, but to State neglect, 
will be the same—-Pauperism. It is not, therefore, reforms 
similar to those of 1834 that are most urgently needed to-day, 
and it is not with Pauperism as such, but with Unemployment 
that we are chiefly concerned. This latter question had, until 
recent years, been kept perhaps unduly in the background ; and 
until the present crisis opened the eyes of the public, the task 
of dealing with it had been left to charitable agencies. These 
had, on the whole, proved equal to the task, among notable ex- 
ceptions being the era of the Cotton Famine (1862-1864) ; but 
now they appear to be breaking down, and the ordinary 
machinery seems incapable of meeting the present distress, 
whence the necessity for some system to do for honest poverty 
what the Act of 1834 did for Pauperism. 

Dealing as it will do with a different class of men, such a 
system will need other means and agents than those of the Poor 
Law. The latter is by nature repressive. Giving the pauper 
the necessaries of existence, it at the same time subjects him 
to obnoxious restrictions, so as to render his lot, if possible, less 
desirable than that of the poorest independent labourer. The 
new system, on the other hand, will be curative. Some pro- 
vision, it seems, must be made for those who, after doing all 
that is possible for themselves, are still in need of assistance, 
unless we are content to see them fall again into the pit of 
Pauperism and dependence. What this provision will be will 
appear more clearly when all available evidence is collected. To 
some the riddle may appear insoluble; but at least we must 
attempt to solve it. Even granting that there is a pauperising 
tendency in any such system, it is but a possibility to set 
against the probability of an increase of Pauperism if relief is 
withheld. Care will, of course, be needed to safeguard the funda- 
mental principles of the Poor Law, when any new system is 
being established, lest the neglect of such precautions should 
expose the labourer to temptations which would be fatal to his 
independence. ‘To preserve this, both the repressive Poor Law 
system and some future creative system seem necessary, and 
we should probably endanger it, not only by withholding the 
latter, but by introducing it at the expense of the former. 

This last difficulty, confining the creative work of the Com- 
mission within narrower limits, will render its task harder, 
but still not insuperable. A large number of experts are agreed 
in holding that the present condition of the Unemployed is 
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likely to be, if not permanent, at least of so long duration as 
to possess a quasi-permanent character. To meet such condi- 
tions, something in the nature of a permanent system is 
needed: for a resort to the successful but purely temporary 
measures of 1862-4 will scarcely be advisable, except as a pallia- 
tive, or as a last resource. The task will be an arduous one: but 
this cloud has also its silver lining. As we have seen, there 
has been during the last seventy years a great improvement in 
the independence and self-reliance of the labouring classes. To 
preserve this must be the chief aim of the Commissioners, but 
the high level of excellence that has been attained will do much 
to lessen the difficulties that beset them. For, so long as the 
“fundamentals ’’ of the Poor Law remain intact, far wider 
latitude may be permitted now than in 1834. The Commis- 
sioners of that time decided all doubtful cases against the 
pauper: those of to-day may, without risk of pauperising the 
independent labourer, frequently adopt a directly contrary atti- 
tude in non-fundamental cases. Moreover, direct legislation, 
if the most powerful, is not the only weapon in the hands of the 
Commissioners: and with a consideration of the means avail- 
able, we may conclude this article : and first, of direct legislation. 

This may be divided into two classes, amendatory and crea- 
tive. As regards the former, the Poor Law, despite its funda- 
mental soundness, has proved less perfect in practice than in 
theory, and occasionally untrue to the spirit of its principles. 
Its method of dealing with the Unemployable has been, to say 
the least, ill-advised : and hardship is often inflicted on the more 
deserving that come within its scope. Reforms are urgently 
needed, nor is it wonderful that after seventy years the system 
should need to be thoroughly overhauled. The chief legis- 
lative work will, however, consist of the provision of a supple- 
mentary remedial system for the Unemployed, one, too, that will 
care for the so-called ‘‘ Unemployable’’ as well as for the 
bond fide Unemployed. What form this system will take it is 
perhaps scarcely wise to conjecture. To a large extent it will, no 
doubt, follow the lines adopted by the most successful of recent 
experiments, whether these latter have been adopted by public or 
private agencies. For it will be the duty of the Commission to 
examine all possible policies, good, bad, or indifferent: and not 
only to utilise the former, but to extract from the latter what- 
ever elements of good and whatever sound principles they may 
contain. It possesses an unparalleled opportunity, since it will 
have the power of collecting and sifting a mass of evidence to 
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which as a whole no individual and no other body can gain 
access. 

Legislation, however, will not be the only concern of the 
Commission. Much of the business of relieving poverty must 
always be left to non-State agencies, private, parochial, or organ- 
ised. But it is doubtful if the forces of Charity can long con- 
tinue to bear the increasing burden that is imposed upon them, 
for recently they appear to have made greater efforts than ever 
before. Their resources, however, have not been applied in the 
best manner possible, and so have not been utilised to the fullest 
extent. The various bodies have often persisted in acting in 
isolation, and some of them are openly hostile to one another, 
the result being a loss of time and money, and what is worse, of 
influence and prestige. Previous attempts at reconciliation and 
at co-operation have been but partially successful, so that the 
immense forces of Charity have been, comparatively speaking, 
scattered and ineffective. But the influence and authority of a 
public Commission might, if rightly used, do much to replace 
discord by harmony and war by peace. It might, too, unite the 
forces of non-State Charity and bring them into touch with one 
another and the State. Nor do the Commission’s opportunities as 
an educator come to an end here. Not a few organisations and 
many individuals fail to distinguish between deserving and un- 
deserving cases, between right and wrong methods of relief : and 
in this respect the State must, through the hands of the Com- 
mission, bring its example into line with its precepts. Its lack 
of wisdom is sometimes pronounced, and it is hopeless to expect 
from the individual a higher wisdom than that displayed by the 
State. There is thus open to the Commission a further and 
most important réle as peace-maker, organiser, and educator. 
Much of the work of dealing with the Unemployed question may 
not indeed be suited to the hands of Charity, private or organ- 
ised, but if the Commission can succeed in bringing it to the 
highest state of efficiency within its sphere, it wil! have accom- 
plished an important work apart from any legislation it may 
originate and any reforms it may carry out. If in both objects 
it is successful, in this, namely, and in that of providing a 
supplementary Unemployed system, its work will indeed be 
remarkable. 

Such a work will need a rare combination of qualities, and the 
Commission, like its predecessor in 1834, must not shrink from 
difficulties nor be dismayed by opposition, whilst it must remem- 
ber that the time for dalliance has passed and the time for action 
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arrived. It may not have undivided support from scientific or 
from public opinion, but, composed as it chiefly is of persons 
more or less aloof from politics, it will escape many of the en- 
tanglements that politics breed. Moreover, there is not wanting 
evidence that the public feels that the question of the Unem- 
ployed can no longer be shelved, even should the present crisis 
prove to be merely temporary. ‘There is much to prove that the 
nation as a whole is with the Commission : and there is a general 
feeling that its appointment is necessary, and that its work will 


be beneficial. 
N. B. DEARLE 





Tue ‘‘ WorLD’s Economic EXPANSION ’’ CONGRESS. 


THE congress which met from the 24th-29th of last September, 
at Mons, in Belgium, to consider the world’s economic expansion 
was an official congress. It was organised by the Government 
under the King’s patronage in consequence of a royal proclama- 
tion dated February 17th, 1905. By the proclamation the Presi- 
dents of the Chamber of Representatives and of the Senate, and 
the members of the Ministry, were appointed honorary presidents. 
A council was also appointed, consisting of high functionaries, 
presidents of commercial and industrial associations, leaders of 
industry, and prominent men of business. M. Beernaert, 
Minister of State, was chosen to be acting-president. Although 
the congress was arranged on the occasion of the Universal Exhi- 
bition at Liége, it was decided to hold it at Mons, presumably 
because of the position of the latter as a great coal-mining and 
manufacturing centre. 

According to the prospectus issued by the committee of organi- 
sation, by taking advantage of the influx of foreign visitors 
attracted by the Liége exhibition, opportunity was to be afforded 
to competent persons from different countries to exchange opinions 
on the different points arising from the ever-increasing economic 
contact among nations. Where occasion arose, the bases of such 
international arrangements as were demanded by the common 
interests might be laid down. It was even declared in the Revue 
Economique Internationale that the congress might open up the 
way for the creation of a kind of international economic Parlia- 
ment. 

Judging by the numbers who took part, and by the reports of 
its proceedings, the congress was a great success. The former 
amounted to 2,670, of whom about one-tenth were foreigners. 
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But the list is unquestionably incomplete and should, I believe, 
be more correctly reckoned at 3,000. The reports are not yet all 
printed, but already number nearly 300. Commercial, educa- 
tional, and scientific institutions were well represented. 

The congress was divided into six sections. Each member, 
although free to take part in the discussions of all the sections, 
was requested to enter his.name under one section only. The 
sections were entitled :—I. Instruction ; II. International Statis- 
tics ; III. Economic and Tariff Politics ; IV. Maritime; V. Civilis- 
ing Expansion in the Direction of New Countries; VI. Methods 
and Agencies of Expansion. 

Section I.—This department, which was by far the most suc- 
cessful in proportion to the number of entries and reports, took 
as its programme, ‘‘ How to adapt education to the world’s 
economic expansion.’’ 

Section II.—‘‘ How to improve international statistics refer- 
ring to industrial and agricultural production, to the valuation of 
natural wealth, to values in personal property, and to imports and 
exports.”’ 

The resolutions passed by this section took the form of a 
recommendation :—‘‘ The Belgian Government is called upon 
to take the initiative in summoning an international conference 
for the purpose of unifying mineral statistics. There is need 
also for an international convention to create a body of in- 
ternational statistics. And in the statistics of foreign commerce 
certain methodological reforms are desirable; for instance, 
the methods followed should be pointed out, special com- 
merce should be more precisely distinguished from general 
commerce, the movement of the precious metals should 
be indicated, and efforts, by way of international agreement, 
should be made to secure a uniform basis for measuring imported 
and exported commodities. All declarations of value should be 
made on a generalised system, without omitting to give official 
values where they exist. Further, the Belgian Government is 
called on to take the initiative in bringing about conferences be- 
tween the heads of institutions of commercial statistics in different 
countries, as well as other conferences between the managers of 
labour bureaux in different countries, so as to measure the effec- 
tive utility of the worker in different industries. Finally, it is 
required of commercial statistics that they should give information 
as to both the value and the quality of commodities.”’ 

Section IJI.—‘‘ Trusts, customs, unions, tariffs, and tariff 
disputes.’’ 
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The papers covered a wide field, notably those on trusts. On 
this subject there was the greatest divergence of opinion. In the 
absence of agreement it was decided that the question of trusts 
should be settled by special legislation in each country. A recom- 
mendation was nevertheless signed in favour of a periodical census 
of the statistical services rendered by different countries, in order 
to get uniformity of method in the classification and statistics of 
customs and excise. 

Section IV.—M. Beernaert presided at the debates of this, the 
maritime section. A resolution was passed calling for a diplo- 
matic conference to establish a uniform system in the methods of 
gauging ships. 

Section V.—‘‘ Explorers and methods of exploration.’’ Baron 
Descamps, Minister for the Congo, presided. A resolution was 
passed, and signed by twelve Polar explorers from different 
countries, calling for the formation of an international association 
to investigate the Arctic regions by organising scientific explora- 
tion. The King of the Belgians was requested to take the 
initiative. A further important proposition was adopted respect- 
ing the ethnographical investigation of countries newly opened 
up. It was decided to found an international bureau of ethno- 
graphy, with the mission of publishing inquiries, and of centralis- 
ing and issuing information. A provisional committee was ap- 
pointed. Steps were also taken to facilitate the registration of 
economic and geographical materials referring to every country. 
To this end it was recommended that museums, collections, and 
national document offices should be instituted. Further, it was 
resolved that the International Institute of Bibliography, founded 
by the Belgian Government in 1895, should be engaged to render 
international service in these matters. 

Nor was this all. It was recommended that an international 
court of law be created, consisting of legal experts of different 
countries, to give opinion or arbitrate in international disputes 
respecting matters of civil or commercial law where individuals 
were implicated. The initiative was committed to the King. 

Section VI.—‘‘ Means and agents of expansion : commercial 
travellers, shipping offices, &c. Private enterprise and official 
support. Consuls.” 

The provisional analytical report does not allow us to get an 
adequate idea of the resolutions passed in this section. But we 
may mention one aiming at the improvement of consular 
representation. 

Such are, in outline, the results of the congress. On certain 
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points a practical solution was attained. On many others the 
way to desirable reforms was opened up, or, at least, opinions 
were exchanged. So far, the congress would seem to have made, 
in Belgium at least, a very powerful impression on public opinion. 
It has committed to print an enormous mass of materials, very 
unequal in quality it may be, but which will unquestionably serve 
to clear up ideas and make-ready the way for further progress. 
LAURENT DECHESNE 





Economic STuDIES IN ITALY. 


THERE is no task more hopeless than that of generalising in 
some one formula the characteristic feature of one’s own times. 
And yet, to define the essential qualities in the thought of Italy 
at the beginning of this century seems to present no insurmount- 
able difficulties. The mind of Italy is to-day returning on its 
own steps, beating a retreat from the theoretical audacities in 
which it engaged itself so boldly in the past generation. This 
is a fact that comes out most clearly in the lofty regions of 
philosophy. <A very decided reaction has set in from the days 
when Italian thinkers abandoned themselves eagerly to the new 
currents of positive philosophy, when a distinguished teacher of 
psychiatry announced the discovery of Cerebro-Walt, and when 
leading university chairs celebrated before frenzied disciples the 
saturnalia of atheism. On the one hand, it is true, the apologists 
a outrance of superstition and obscurantism have to some extent 
relaxed their ancient anathemas against modern positive science. 
But at the present day it is among the champions of knowledge 
themselves that we see a transformation being wrought. 
Mechanical determinism, dominant hitherto, is being superseded 
by the concept of free human initiative. The earlier idolatry for 
Spencer has given way to the worship of James and his semi- 
idealistic doctrines. And recently a writer of repute, Professor 
Villa, has had the courage to rehabilitate, if in somewhat muffled 
form, the hoary thesis of an immortal soul. Thus Italian philo- 
sophy no longer looks on the Church and its dogmas with syste- 
matic aversion. Across the abyss that yawned in other days 
betwixt the Vatican and the Accademia dei Lincei the younger 
generation is erecting a bridge, majestic and fantastic, over 
which enthusiasts predict that science and revelation will shortly 
pass fraternally arm in arm. 
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An evolution of a not very dissimilar kind, save in so far as 
the difference of subject makes it so, is revealing itself in the 
social sciences. We can remember how, about twenty years 
ago, when Germany was startling the world of science with the 
audacity of her sociological negations, the young intellects of 
Italy flung themselves into the new arena, and fought memorable 
fights on behalf of those subversive doctrines. In those days 
the dogmas of Karl Marx, spread abroad by a band of talented 
protagonists, were in our eyes sublime commentaries, and the 
enormities committed by Property were denounced with exas- 
perated and tremendous oratory. But in these latter days a 
change has gradually come over all that. On the one hand, 
the wonderful development in our productive forces and the rise 
of our national economy have resulted in a notable increase in 
wages. Of this a striking instance may be seen in the fine work 
by Geisser and Magrini:—Cenni storici e statistici sui salartt 
industriali in Italia nella seconda meta del secolo XIX (Torino, 
1905). At the same time the Italian Government, rousing itself 
out of its old and culpable inertia, has decided to initiate some 
sort of social politics, and to attenuate in some degree the 
horrors of our factories and workshops. And although, to tell 
truth, there have been hitherto carried out none but legislative 
anodynes, of doubtful efficacy, yet we may at least content our- 
selves with the knowledge that these do show a changed disposi- 
tion in the Italian State with respect to the working classes. 
Elsewhere, there have been amongst us, during recent times, 
the most disastrous applications of the theories of the past 
decades. Italian workmen have not shrunk from translating 
theoretic abstractions into disorderly and vandalistic riots. 
Strike has succeeded strike like a chronic disease. The olden 
frenzy of a general strike has broken out again and again like a 
monotonous chorus, accompanied each time by violence and 
excess. Finally the unedifying spectacle took place of a ‘‘ ca’ 
canny ’’ among railway servants, a method of combat which may 
prove plausible and harmless in agricultural or manufacturing 
industry, but when applied indiscriminately to the complexities 
of a railway system becomes a certain source of horrible disasters. 

Now it is easy to understand how, when confronted by this 
barbarous and sanguinary application of social theories, the 
cultivated minds of the peninsula, instinctively alien to blood and 
violence, felt themselves dismayed and shaken in their convic- 
tions. And it is, I think, on this account that the former im- 
placable revulsion of sentiment against property has given place 
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to feelings and doctrines of a very different character. At the 
present day Italian writers are being drawn ever more and more 
into a position substantially hostile to Socialism. Leaving the 
investigation of higher and more perilous problems, they are 
devoting themselves to more pressing and more practical ques- 
tions. They are bringing a sagacious and verifiable criticism to 
bear on monopolies, privileges, and duties, whereby certain classes 
of society are assured of unfair advantages. They call for the 
fullest liberty in the relations of the circulation of wealth, and 
claim, as the duty of the State, only a slight intervention for the 
regulation of industrial hygiene, and for the protection of the 
weakest among the workers. 

Hence, just as italy, after her banquetings in the wine-shops 
of philosophic materialism, has now retired into the vestibule 
of the Church, so, after cutting wild capers at Socialist meetings, 
she now returns, a contrite penitent, to the austere temple of 
Liberty, and, on deserted altars, restores the ancient cult of 
Cobden and of Bastiat. 

The genuineness of this movement is attested by two notable 
essays which, in these days, have come to enrich our economic 
literature. Those who will give their mind to the perusal of 
the fine Manual by Supino (a second edition of which has just 
appeared, a few months after the publication of the first) and of 
the bulky and most erudite Trattato by Graziani, will there find, 
expounded with consummate skill, the actual state of economic 
science and the economic situation, the views of the authors 
being practically Liberal, and in agreement with the theories 
of the classic school. Graziani?s book deserves a quite special 
mention, in that it is the first treatise on Political Economy 
written in the Italian language since we attained political unity, 
and herein it bridges a gap painfully felt in our national 
literature. 

With respect to systematic works on Political Economy we 
may not overlook the tenth edition, now published, of Emilio 
Nazzani’s classic work, Sunto di Economia Politica. This first 
appeared in 1874, and, notwithstanding the many years that have 
elapsed, is still the best exposition of the elements of political 
economy that has been written in our language. We would 
record, besides, the recent Italian translation of Pierson’s great 
treatise (Bocca, 1905), and of Gide’s Principes. 

But the intellect of Italy is to-day less occupied with general 
treatises than with monographs. Among these we may specially 
mention, in the field of pure economics, the important mono- 
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graph by Natoli on Il principio del valore e la misura quantitativa 
del lavoro (Palermo, 1906), giving a masterly and scholarly 
criticism of Marx’s theory of value. Nor must we pass over the 
interesting essays by Giovannini, entitled Il problema doganale 
e la scuola economica Italiana, and Riccardo Cobden, e la lega 
di Manchester—containing an ardent defence of Free Trade— 
as well as a longer work on Carlo Cattaneo, economista, illus- 
trating the doctrines of the great Lombardy thinker. Not less 
interesting essays are those by Carano-Donvito : Sul calcolo delle 
perdite cagionate dagli scioperi (i.e., on losses caused by strikes), 
and by Deganello on female labour in manufactures (Sul lavoro 
delle donne nell’ industria). Worthy of note also is a paper by 
Graziani on Pellegrino Rossi. 

But far more numerous are the publications bearing on the 
most salient and fundamental points in economics. Pre-eminent 
among these is E. Sella’s fine work on La speculazione com- 
merciale e le crisi di produzione (Torino, 1906), a study in the 
history of speculation and the theories relating to it, together 
with a review of its more striking and recent manifestations. 
The advantages of the economic function of speculation are 
estimated, it may be, with excessive optimism, and any limita- 
tions to it imposed by the State are too strongly condemned. 

In his Sindacati industriali (Bari, 1905), Carlo Cassola has 
produced a truly excellent piece of work on trusts, in which, 
incredible as it sounds, he succeeds in saying ever so many new 
and interesting things on the best worn theme in the whole of 
political economy. By the acuteness of his observation, the 
cogency of his arguments, and a sagacious harmonisation of the 
deductive method with a conscientious reference to facts, Cassola’s 
book is worthy of all praise, and can be recommended to foreign 
economists, who will be able to draw from it copious data and 
valuable teaching. 

Worthy also of note on the same subject is Jarach’s Sui rap- 
ports fra trusts e protezionismo (Torino, 1905), in which he shows 
that trusts will only spring up in the soil of Protectionism—a 
thesis open to discussion when one thinks of British combinations 
thriving in an atmosphere of freedom, but one which the author 
very ably defends. Jarach has also written a clever statistical 
essay on the profits of Italian joint-stock companies. 

Another work in course of publication on the same subject is 
Antonio Graziadei’s inquiry into prices under a system of com- 
petition and trusts (Saggio di una indagine sui prezzi in regima 
di liberta e di sindacatt), In this book the author studies the 
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movement of price in the nitrate of soda produced in Chili, and 
the variations which it underwent in consequence of its conditions 
of production shifting from free competition to trade monopoly. 
Thanks to this work, the ever-recurving question of the influence 
of trusts on prices may at length be discussed on an immense 
basis of facts, perseveringly collected and vigorously co-ordinated, 
and thus lead to a positiye conclusion so much desired by all 
students. 

If the foregoing writers have investigated the more hostile 
and greedy factors in political economy, ‘‘ there comes me’’ now 
another distinguished youth studying economic egoism on its 
worthier and more sympathetic side. This is Professor Giovanni 
Lorenzoni, whose book, La co-operazione agricola nella Germania 
moderna, throws the rays of theoretic inquiry on to an enormous 
mass of materials, patiently collected and wonderfully co-ordin- 
ated. Then, too, there is Scherma, who has recently brought 
out the first volume of his erudite Teoria economica della 
co-operazione (Palermo, 1905). 

It is no wonder that, in an age like ours, when questions of 
colonial expansion are more than ever agitated and debated, 
there should be no lack of publications on this subject. Italy, 
coming later than other nations into the arena, has the good 
fortune to present herself armed with a really masterly work on 
such matters. I allude to Marco Fanno’s L’espansione com- 
merciale e coloniale degli stati moderni (Torino, 1906), a book 
which far exceeds all its predecessors in this field, and the advent 
of which attains to the importance of a genuine scientific event. 
In it we leave the field of simple monographs compiled with 
accuracy and conscientiousness, such as we have been considering 
above. This work is one of broad maturity, the fruit of studies 
tenaciously pursued for many years, and of a long residence in 
England, where the author availed himself of the scientific 
treasures amassed in the British Museum, and the libraries of 
Liverpool and Manchester. The profundity of Fanno’s discus- 
sion of the general laws of the economic expansion of peoples, on 
the rise and fall of nations, on the alleged decadence of the Latin 
races, cannot be stated here even in outline, but I do not hesitate 
to maintain that they constitute a valuable contribution to 
political economy and to the philosophy of history, and bestow a 
most opportune impulse and support on the study of colonial 
evolution. 

On similar lines, but with a more restricted scope, are Grossi’s 
Storia della espansione coloniale nel Brasile (Roma, 1905), and 
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G. B. Penne’s L’Africa Italiana (Roma, 1905). In the latter 
we find a very graphic description of the economic conditions 
of the Italian colony of Erithrea, and a shrewd and truthful 
criticism of the agricultural and legislative experiments carried 
out in that country, with scant wisdom, by the Italian Govern- 
ment. 

Among works illustrating particular aspects of economic life 
in Italy, we may record: (1) the studies by Nitti on Rtcchezza 
privata dell’ Italia (Torino, 1905), in which the attempt is made 
to determine the amount of wealth in different parts of Italy, 
in order to compare the preponderance of wealth in the North 
as against that of the Centre and South; (2) the work of Sensini 
on Le variazioni dello stato economico d'Italia nell’ ultimo tren- 
tennio del secolo XIX (Roma, 1904). In this the attempt is made 
to derive the entire increment or decrement in the economic well- 
being of Italy from the variations in commercial policy between 
Free Trade and Protectionism. Scalise has a clever work on 
Calabrian emigration (Napoli, 1905). And Tenerelli, in an in- 
teresting brochure, comments on the unlucky experiment in 
municipal bakeries at Catania. 

In statistics, besides Benini’s noteworthy Manual, we have 
to mention a clever work by Coletti, Sul valore delle cifre nelle 
statistiche del commercio internazionale (Roma, 1904); also two 
excellent essays by Bresciani, illustrating, and sagaciously com- 
menting on the latest results of statistics of incomes in Prussia. 

In matters of finance we may mention an excellent book by 
Flamini on English budgets, one by Carano Donvito on Sistemi 
finanziarii, one by Pick, Verso la giustizia tributaria, one by 
Tangorra, on Teoria delle spese pubbliche, but more especially the 
monographs by Ruffini and Jannaccone on special taxes, and that 
by Flora on the conversion of national debt. Nor are there 
wanting noteworthy writings of a sociological nature, such as 
Boggiano’s L’azione dello Stato nel conflttto degli interessi col- 
lettivi e individualit, Guarnieri Ventimiglia’s Il conflitti socialt, 
Groppali’s Trattato di Sociologia, &c. 

On the other hand, there has been a complete lack in Italy, 
during recent years, of any sort of scientific output in the Socialist 
camp. The whole intellectual activity of the party is drained 
at present by the publishing of propagandist literature, or of 
articles on practical questions of tactics and organisation. Only 
now and again do we hear of some theoretical compilation, 
usually a restatement of defence of Marx’s theory of value, or 
some critical work on the enormities and deficiencies in our law 
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on labour contracts. Nor is there greater fertility among Chris- 
tian Socialists, who have recently been beating up recruits 
among our ambitious youth, crowded out of the ranks of Radical 
Socialists, and who have highly gifted leaders like Father Murri. 

On matters of practical policy Socialism proper is split up 
into little groups—revolutionaries, reformers, syndacalisti— 
wrangling together without effecting any result. Christian 
Socialism, although its affirmations have a bolder sound, is in 
reality the faithful ally of the capitalists, to whose profit it 
organises troops of ‘‘ blacklegs’’ to replace strikers, as soon as a 
strike is announced. 

If, however, the direct practical influence of Italian Social- 
ism is dispersed, or tantamount to nothing, it cannot be denied 
that it exercises a perceptible indirect influence on our politics. 
The implacable denunciations with which our Socialists have 
scourged the shame and the ineptitude of our administration 
could not fail, sooner or later, to rouse those who govern us from 
secular torpor, and drive them to carry out some beneficial 
reforms. It was thus that the vehement criticisms of Socialist 
prophets on the recent murder of Granmichele in Sicily drew 
the attention of Government to the tragic acuteness assumed by 
the conflict of classes in the South, and to the necessity for 
placing a curb on the exactions and oppressions due to the ruth- 
less greed and avarice of the bourgeoisie. The revelations of 
comfortless poverty afflicting the Calabrians, which stood out in 
all its distressing bareness during the recent earthquakes, and 
the cry of horror that went up from the Socialists at the clumsi- 
ness of the Government over the work of relief, have made very 
sensibly felt how necessary it is that the administration of home 
affairs should make large provision for the miserable condition 
of those districts. Finally, our legislation regarding labour, 
the nationalisation of railways, the reform, from a democratic 
point of view, of municipal finance, the conversion of the national 
debt—all these reforms, some of them completed, some on the 
road to completion, have been started or matured by the gadfly of 
Socialistic criticism. That criticism plays, therefore, more than 
ever a truly providential and beneficial part in southern countries 
of the Latin race, where a favourable climate and consequent 
facile pleasures of material existence accustom both citizens and 
Government to tolerate every kind of domineering, thus preparing 
the way for those events that darkly threaten the greatness and 


the very life of nations. 
ACHILLE LORIA 
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THE LONDON UNEMPLOYED Funp, 1904-5. REPORT OF THE 
CENTRAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


THIs report describes the experiment conducted in London 
during the winter of 1904-5, and usually known as ‘* Mr. Long’s 
scheme.’’ The method was, as a matter of fact, borrowed from 
that adopted by the Mansion House Committee during the 
previous winter. As the Unemployed Workmen Act perpetu- 
ates the scheme, the lessons to be learnt from this frank and con- 
scientious report are of the utmost importance to those who wish 
to follow the new legislation. 

It has long been a commonplace that classification is the first 
essential for the effective treatment of the unemployed. The 
report shows very clearly how great has been the advance due 
to realising this truth. After dismissing those who could not 
stand the test of regular work, the unemployed fall roughly into 
two distinct classes; those who have little chance of ever again 
obtaining a sure foothold in the ranks of industry, and those 
whose trade may be expected to sooner or later revive. The 
former, if they are to be permanently assisted, must be helped 
into a new trade; the latter merely need to be tided over the 
period of slackness. Although the report does not clearly enun- 
ciate this distinction, the experiments which it describes corres- 
pond to it. The chief interest of the colony at Hollesley Bay 
lies in the attempt to train men to the new occupation which 
usually suggests itself the first—work on the land. Those who 
seem to possess strength and ability for agricultural work are 
tested by two periods of probation. During the first, which 
lasts three months, they live at the colony, and their wives and 
families are supported in London. If the men prove their capa- 
city, agricultural rates of pay are adopted, while their wives and 
children are brought down to the colony, settled in cottages, and 
trained in country ways. Those who pass through this second 
period of probation have situations found for them as agricultural 
labourers, or as market gardeners, while to the picked men 
there is held out the hope of being established in small holdings. 
Unless, however, there is a revival of agriculture in this country, 
there seems little possibility of drafting large supplies of addi- 
tional labour on to the land at home. If, therefore, the experi- 
ment is ever extended on a national scale, the men will probably 
have recourse to colonial rather than to British soil. Accord- 
ingly, a special emigration committee was formed, and through 
its agency forty-two families were sent to Canada. As a number 
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of these had been trained and tested at Hollesley Bay, it will be 
seen that many of the proposals put forward by Mr. Rider Hag- 
gard in his report and scheme for ‘‘ National Land Settlement,’’! 
have already been adopted. The experiment, however, is being 
conducted by a body which is likely to command more confidence 
than the Salvation Army, to which he proposed to entrust it. 

The other colonies and relief works were intended mainly for 
the second group—-those who have a trade which will ultimately 
absorb them again, and who only need to be helped over the 
period of depression. A number of casual labourers were indeed 
admitted, but, as the Committee itself lays down the principle 
that ‘‘ temporary work will have no appreciable value ’’ for those 
‘‘ with little or no prospect of regaining ordinary employment,’’? 
we doubt the wisdom of allowing them to fill places which might 
have been taken by those who were more likely to profit by the 
aid. 

It is in this group of colonies and relief works that the most 
perplexing difficulties present themselves. The provision of work 
for the unemployed means charity. This truth, emphasised by 
experiment after experiment, impresses itself on one throughout 
the accounts of the latest scheme. In the largest piece of work 
undertaken, for example, the clearing of the ground round the 
new County Asylum at Long Grove, the wages amounted to over 
£9,000. But we find in the report an enlightening dispute with 
the Asylums Committee of the London County Council as to 
whether the actual value of the work performed was measured 
by £1,000 or £2,000. The usual difficulties involved in charity 
have, therefore, to be met. How can it be ensured that assist- 
ance is sought only as a last and not as a first resource? One 
method upon which the report lays much stress is that of 
thorough investigation into the circumstances of each applicant. 
This is indeed essential, but the present writer ventured to point 
out, when discussing the Unemployed Workmen Bill in this 
JOURNAL,‘ that the task was so difficult that we could scarcely 
expect the committees to be very successful in performing it. 
The report confirms this doubt. The Classification Committee 
points out that ‘“‘investigation has varied greatly in its com- 
pleteness. . . . Occasionally these duties seem to have been 
somewhat perfunctorily performed, and detailed responsibility has 
been sometimes left unduly on the shoulders of those already 


1 See the ‘‘ Report on the Salvation Army Colonies in the United States, and at 
Hadleigh, England, with Scheme of National Land Settlement by Commissioner 
H. Rider Haggard.” (Wyman & Sons, 84d.) 2 P. 43 of Report. 

3 Pp. 52, 53, and 143 of Report. 4 June, 1905. 
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sufficiently taxed with their ordinary official duties.’’1 The 
reports of the Works’ Committee and the Emigration Committee 
also make it clear that investigation alone is not to be relied 
upon. 

The only other possible method seems to be the adoption of 
some sort of automatic test. Hence we find the committees 
attempting to enforce the principle that the position of those 
assisted should be less eligible than that of the independent 
labourer. Here, however, they are met by a dilemma. Most 
of the applicants for assistance naturally come from the poorest 
class of workmen. If their standard of life on relief works is 
to be appreciably lower than at their ordinary employment, it 
will not be high enough to maintain their physical vigour. There 
arises, therefore, a problem at present unsolved—how to make 
the conditions of the relief works less attractive than those of 
their ordinary work without diminishing their material comfort. 
One of the greatest uses of such carefully watched schemes as 
those described in this report is that they offer opportunities for 
devising experiments to achieve this end. 'The method at present 
most in favour we would describe as the labour colony test, 
originally adopted by the Mansion House Committee in 1902. 
The work is provided at colonies far away from the attractions 
of London, the men are separated from their families, they are 
subject to certain restrictions, and the wages are paid not to 
them but to their wives in London. The Committee conducted 
colonies of this kind at Hadleigh, Garden City, and Hollesley 
Bay. But the only discussion of how far the conditions were a 
deterrent is in the account of the colony at Garden City. Here 
the Clerk of the Works reports that ‘‘ the majority of the men, 
I think, preferred their ordinary employment, as they would 
then be at home and have home comforts.’’? But this preference 
could not have been very strong, for we read a few lines further 
on that ‘‘men going on furlough, in my opinion, did not use 
their time in looking for work. ‘There may have been a few who 
did, but the majority seemed to look upon it as a holiday.’’ In 
the Mansion House scheme, also, the labour colony test was not 
found effective enough for its purpose. Here, then, is the crucial 
difficulty of unemployed relief. As it has not yet been overcome, 
either by investigation or by an automatic test, it will be seen 
that we are still far from a solution of the problem. But to 
clearly define the difficulty is, in itself, a considerable advance. 

H. B. Lees Smita 


1 P. 33 of Report. 2 P. 69 of Report. 
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RECENT OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Report of the Departmental Committee on the Fruit Industry 
of Great Britain. [C4 2589. ] 

THE progress and the difficulties of the industry justify the 

recommendation that a special sub-Department of the Board of 

Agriculture should be established to deal with the fruit industry. 


Report on Trade Unions in 1902-4. [C4. 2838. ] 


THE membership (slightly diminishing in recent years), the 
expenditure, income, and funds of all—and of the principal— 
Trade Unions are set forth in words, charts, and tables. 





Report of the Royal Commission on Trade Disputes and Trade 
Combinations. [C%. 2825. } 

THE Majority Report, signed by three members, makes im- 
portant recommendations. Memoranda on The Civil Action of 
Conspiracy and on “ Allen v. Flood,’’ by Mr. Arthur Cohen, are 
concurred in by four other members. Mr. Sidney Webb, in a 
separate memorandum, protests against the assumption that 
organised struggles between employers and workmen are the only 
method of settling the conditions of employment. 





Forty-ninth Report of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages in Scotland. [C4%, 2794. ] 


THE birth-rate for 1903 is the smallest on record. 





Report of Marriages, Births, and Deaths registered in Ireland 
during the year 1904. [C*, 2672. } 
THE birth-rate, the marriage-rate, and the death-rate have all 
slightly risen. 





Copy of the Report made in 1834 by the Commissioners of the 
Poor Laws. [C*. 2728. | 


A USEFUL reprint of a celebrated document. 
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Supplement to the Forty-eighth Report of the Regtstrar-General 
of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland. [C*. 2790.] 


A DECENNIAL résumé of vital statistics. The determination of 


mortality in different occupations is accompanied with a statement 
of ‘‘ probable error ’’ due to Professor K. Pearson. 





Variations in Indian Price Levels since 1861, expressed tn Index 
Numbers. By J. A. Ropertson, Government of India De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry. 

AN important report, both practically as showing the trend 
of prices in India, and theoretically as exemplifying the use of an 
unweighted index number. 





f@ 


OBITUARY 
PROFESSOR NIELS CHRISTIAN FREDERIKSEN. 


THis Danish political economist and politician was born 
March 28rd, 1840, on the Island of Lolland, and died at Copen- 
hagen on November 4th, 1905. He was a student of the Copen- 
hagen University, where, in the summer of 1862, he took his 
degree in Political Economy. 

In 1865 he was appointed ‘‘ Docent ’’ (Lecturer) in Political 
Economy, and in 1867 Professor at the Copenhagen University ; 
wrote political and economical articles in ‘‘ Fedrelander,’’ and 
other papers. In 1866 he was elected a member of the Folke- 
thing, the second chamber of the Danish Parliament, retaining 
his seat till 1877. In the Folkething, with some colleagues of 
the same opinions as himself and some able peasant-representa- 
tives, he formed the so-called ‘‘ Mellem’’ party (middle party), 
which aimed at economical reform, but was gradually absorbed 
by the “‘ Left ’’ (the Liberal party). 

His principal works are Om almindelig Formue og Indkomst- 
skat (‘‘On General Tax on Property and Income ’’) published in 
1869. Den politiske Okonomis Begreber (‘‘ On Principles of Poli- 
tical Economy ’’), published in 1874. He went into business, and 
bought up large tracts of land in Sweden and Denmark to carry 
on large agricultural and industrial operations, but the business 
turned out a financial failure, and collapsed in 1870. In 1877 
Frederiksen sought his fortune in America, with little better 
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success. After some years he returned again to Europe, and 
divided his time between London, Paris, and Copenhagen, occu- 
pied in pushing his various schemes, economic, political, and 
commercial. He was an ardent champion of Free Trade. He 
wrote a well-known book on Finland, presenting its claims 
against Russia in the light of geographical and historical facts. 
He was a constant contributor to Le Courrier Européen. He 
was well known personally to many members of the Royal 
Economic Society, who had hoped for him a long career of 
useful work. 
H. L. BRa&xkstap 


THe DEATH OF GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE. 


On Monday morning, January 22nd, 1906, the veteran Chartist, 
journalist, co-operator, and reformer, Mr. Holyoake, died at his. 
residence, Eastern Lodge, Brighton. Born at Birmingham on 
April 8rd, 1817, two years after the battle of Waterloo, he was. 
eighty-nine years old at his death. 

The son of a workman, he started in the workshop himself 
at an early age and acquired the trade of a whitesmith, helping 
his mother to make buttons in his spare time. Studious by 
nature, he attended the Mechanics’ Institute at Birmingham, 
gained prizes, and became a teachem in mathematics. The 
‘Condition of the People Question,”’ which became so serious 
after the Napoleonic wars, attracted the youth’s attention, and 
coming under the spell of Robert Owen at one of his lectures 
at Birmingham, Mr. Holyoake émbraced Owenism with its pro- 
posals for regenerating the social and industrial world. This was 
the beginning of his struggle for freedom. As an Owenite mis- 
sionary he preached doctrines concerning the production and 
distribution of wealth, which alarmed those responsible for the 
commercial and industrial life of the country, and advocated a 
‘‘rational religion,’’ which brought against him the whole 
machinery of the established creeds. When lecturing at Chel- 
tenham on Home Colonies (or Garden Cities) he was questioned 
as to his theological views and his answer caused him to be tried 
for blasphemy, and notwithstanding his vigorous speech of nine 
hours’ duration, in his own defence, he was sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment. On his release he returned to the same 
town and repeated his statement in public, but no action was 
taken. 

His next great struggle with the authorities was over the 
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tax on newspapers. The Society for the Repeal of Taxes on 
Knowledge decided to test the question, and Mr. Holyoake 
agreed to, and did, publish unstamped newspapers—incurring 
in consequence fines amounting to £600,000, which he gravely 
offered to pay at the rate of a shilling per week. The repeal of 
the Act soon after ended the prosecution. In 1860 Mr. Holyoake 
became secretary of the British Legion which went out to help 
Garibaldi in his struggle for Italian freedom. 

Throughout his whole career Mr. Holyoake remained a staunch 
friend of the Co-operative Movement. No single man has had 
such an influence in extending it. To his books, ‘‘ The History 
of Co-operation ’’ and ‘‘ The History of the Rochdale Pioneers,”’ 
may be traced, I believe, the formation of more Co-operative 
Societies within twenty years after publication, than to any other 
factor. The influence of these books extends beyond our own 
country. They have been responsible for the formation of Co- 
operative Societies in all parts of the world. He was in a special 
degree the friend of Co-operative Production, more particularly 
the Labour Co-partnership branch of it, and he warmly advocated 
the extension of Labour Co-partnership amongst private firms. 

In the preface to the second volume of his ‘‘ History of Co- 
operation,’’ he says, ‘‘ What an enduring truce is to war, Co- 
partnership Co-operation is to the never-ceasing conflict between 
Labour and Capital.’’ Again, he describes ‘‘ Co-operation as the 
corrector of the excesses of competition in social life. 

On reviewing his life one cannot help being impressed with 
the extraordinary variety of the movements in which he took an 
active part, and the marvellous energy and industry he displayed 
in them all. Up to within a few weeks of his death he worked 
incessantly. Frequently within recent years at the Crystal 
Palace Co-operative gatherings, or at the Co-operative Congress, 
within a few minutes of his having made a vigorous speech on 
some subject before the meeting, one would find the grey-haired 
veteran in an out-of-the-way corner, industriously writing or 
reviewing the proofs of a new pamphlet or book. In his capacity 
for work on a variety of subjects he resembled Mr. Gladstone. 
Mr. Holyoake did not display the scientific or logical mind in 
his writings or speeches. He sought to prove his contentions 
by drawing upon a variety of illustrations, facts, and maxims, 
of which his extraordinary memory enabled him to acquire a 
good supply. ‘T'his method made his writings and speeches enter- 
taining to the popular mind, but the strict logician was not 
always satisfied with the reasoning. 
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During his career he had the friendship of many of the great 
personalities of the nineteenth century, Robert Owen, Mazzini, 
Garibaldi, John Stuart Mill, George Eliot, Cobden, Harriet 
Martineau, Herbert Spencer, and others. His writings sparkle 
with humour, and contain much wisdom. 

It is, however, as the advocate and historian of Co-operation 
that he will be longest remembered. ‘This is the part of his life’s 
work he was most proud of, which is not surprising when we 
remember that he watched by the cradle of the movement over 
sixty years ago; he defended it in the days of its adversity; he 
more than any other single man helped to extend it, and he saw 
it reach the great position if occupies to-day. 

HENRY VIVIAN 


City NortEs. 

WE receive the following City Notes from ‘‘ R. G.’’ :— 

The Money Market.—As was the case three months ago, the 
condition of the money market is disturbed and apprehensive. 
The Bank of England has been able to pull through the winter 
with no higher a rate than 4 per cent., but at different times it has 
had to resort to strong measures to keep the open market up to 
its level and prevent the gold reserve being unduly drawn upon. 
Latterly also it has been aided, as it always is during the closing 
months of the financial year, by the accumulation of revenue 
money, owing to the large collection of income tax. But in 
spite of all the reserve is barely ‘sufficient, and could not be drawn 
upon to any material extent without an advance of rates, while the 
state of the Paris Exchange is also such as to threaten the pos- 
sibility of withdrawals at any moment. As before, too, the causes 
operating on the market are largely political or semi-political. 
French bankers are apprehensive on account of the troubles in 
Russia, which forbid the issue of a Russian loan, although the 
Russian Government is sorely in need of a resort to credit; and 
the apprehensions of French bankers are shared by the banking 
communities in every Continental centre. The Moroccan im- 
broglio exerts an influence of the same kind. So long as these 
causes of apprehension continue, the money market cannot but 
be sensitive, while the condition of speculative operations in the 
United States is an added difficulty. The market cannot return 
to a normal state until the political horizon is clearer. The 
improvement in trade, it may be added, has a more satisfactory 
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effect on the money market. It tends to make money dearer than 
it would otherwise be, but in the first stages of improvement not 
excessively dear. But for the political apprehensions there would 
be a great boom in business at the present moment, of which 
firmness in the money market would be a welcome sign. 





The Business ‘‘ Boom.’’—The year 1905 closed with every 
sign of a general improvement in business, almost the only excep- 
tion being the building trades, which do not synchronise with the 
other main industries of the country in their periods of adversity 
and prosperity, but follow after the others as a rule. The excep- 
tion accordingly does not mitigate the satisfaction with which the 
return to prosperity in business after a long time of slackness is 
witnessed. Although the improvement is by no means confined 
to the foreign trade, it is conspicuously manifest in that depart- 
ment. The exports of British and Irish produce in 1905 amounted 
to no less a sum than £330,000,000, being an increase of 29 
millions compared with the previous year, and of 39 millions com- 
pared with 1903. These figures have also been succeeded by 
wonderful sums for the first month of the present year. The 
total exports for that month are 31 millions, the increase on the 
previous year being 5$, and on 1903 being 6% millions. In other 
words we are back to the old times of 1862-64 and 1870-73, when 
foreign trade increased its volume by leaps and bounds. Naturally 
such figures have been largely made use of in the General Election 
which was going on during their publication; but quite apart 
from their bearing, or alleged bearing, on the fiscal controversy, 
there is cause for real satisfaction with the evidence furnished 
of the vitality of English trade. 


Foreign Countries and Colonies.—We referred three months 
ago, on the figures for the first three quarters of 1905, to the 
evidence supplied as to the increase of our foreign trade being 
mainly an increase of our business with foreign countries, and 
not specially of our business with British colonies and possessions. 
This has a bearing on a point which has been made in the fiscal 
controversy, comparisons having been instituted of the growth 
of our trade with colonies and foreign countries respectively, with 
the object of showing that but for our colonies our foreign trade 
would have remained undeveloped. Whatever may have been the 
case in former years and periods, it is evident that lately the 
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growth has been with foreign countries and not with our colonies. 

It is now possible to supplement the figures for the first three 

quarters of 1905 with those for the waole year, which are as 

follows :— 

Exports oF BririsH AND InIsH PRopUCE To FoREIGN CoUNTRIES AND BRITISH 
COLONIES AND POSSESSIONS COMPARED IN 1903-5. 


To-foreign To British colonies 


countries, and possessions, Total. 
Year. Millions. Millions, Millions. 
BD akiddunndes £180 £111 £291 
DE coverascces 189 112 301 
WN sehcrcix 216} 1134 330 


Thus in the three years our annual exports to British colonies 
and possessions remain stationary, or nearly so, at 111 to 1134 
millions, but the exports to foreign countries increase from 180 
to 2163 millions, or 20 per cent.! The figures really belong to an 
old controversy as to trade following the flag, and only show how 
great the fluctuations are in short periods in the proportions of 
our foreign business as between foreign countries and British pos- 
sessions respectively. Most probably there will be figures some 
day ‘io prove that it is the business with British colonies and 
possessions that is going ahead; but no conclusion should be 
drawn from a comparison for short periods only as to what the 
permanent movement really is. 


South African Shares.—The King’s Speech and the declara- 
tions of the Government on South African policy have had a 
specially depressing effect on the South African mining market, 
while assisting a little the general uneasiness in the money 
market. The Government has declared a policy adverse to the 
employment of Chinese labour in the mines, for which it has been 
claimed that a great improvement in the South African mining 
industry is the result ; and it has also been intimated that respon- 
sible government will shortly be set up in the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colonies, which gives rise to the fear in some minds 
that political conditions will shortly be less favourable to the South 
African mining industry than they have been. We can only note 
here the impression of the markets, and that the selling of South 
African shares has been quite general by Continental holders, as 
well as by holders in this country. The rights and wrongs of 
the Government policy in itself are quite a different question. 
It is fair to add, also, that market opinions. may be ignorant and 
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ill-informed, or manipulated for the purpose of political effect. 
It is one of the great misfortunes of our South African entangle- 
ment that nothing can be done there without affecting party 
politics here. It is likewise to be noted as another unfortunate 
result of the South African entanglement that among the chief 
sufferers by the fall in the mining shares are small investors at 
home, upon whom the African millionaire has succeeded in 
‘““unloading’’ largely his very speculative securities. It would 
have paid some South African speculators to get Chinese labour 
for the Rand even for a time, in order that they might ‘‘ unload’’ 
while the arrangement lasted, although they feared it might not 
be permanent. 





Russian Embarrassments.—The revolutionary agitation in 
Russia has quieted down during the last three months, the army 
having got the better of the revolutionists where they were most 
threatening ; but the revolutionary spirit appears to survive, and 
no one is sure that troubles may not soon return. Meanwhile 
the financial embarrassment of the Government becomes more 
and more acute, and at the time of writing (end of February) 
there are serious rumours of a suspension of specie payments and 
of a resort to drastic measures to support the finances, among 
which mention is made of the sequestration of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty. What the exact position may be, and what measures 
precisely are in contemplation, is not certainly known, and cannot 
easily be known in the absence of a Parliament where proposals 
could be publicly stated and discussed ; but that Russia is nearing 
the rocks in its finances seems to be admitted by the Government 
itself. Probably the present is the critical moment, and if the 
revolution is stayed improvement may now begin. Until now 
the Russian Government has had to face the liquidation of the 
war, involving the repatriation of enormous forces, which is about 
as expensive a process, it would seem, as the original mobilisation. 
It has had to do this, moreover, with a large part of its usual 
revenue, though by no means the whole, stopped on its way to 
the Treasury, and with the facilities for borrowing which it 
enjoyed till last year equally stopped. What has happened then 
is that the interest on its foreign debt and other liabilities coming 
due abroad have been met by drafts on the gold reserve in St. 
Petersburg, and certain payments have also been made at home 
out of the same fund in order to keep the machine of government 
going. The pressure has been daily becoming more severe, and 
the exhaustion of the reserve is threatened. Hence the talk of 
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suspending specie payments and of drastic measures. But the 
worst ought to be nearly over. The army must soon be down 
to a normal peace footing; and the ordinary revenue, notwith- 
standing its enforced reductions, should be about sufficient to 
carry on. ‘The main sources of the revenue are the indirect taxes 
(chiefly the spirit monopoly), the railway receipts, and the 
Customs duties on imports, but although there has been a tem- 
porary interruption of the payments on these heads, the Russian 
people as a whole have been little impoverished, and the annual 
yield ought not to be far short of the normal. To put the matter 
brutally, the Russian people will not drink less in a time of revo- 
lution than they otherwise would. The financial difficulty may 
even prove in the end to have been a blessing in disguise to the 
people, putting an end to much expenditure by which they did 
not benefit, and giving them a temporary relief from taxation. 
But there can be no question of financial disaster in a country 
with such great resources, if the spending departments only pull 
up in time, and the money that is spent is directed to the benefit 
of the people and the development of their resources rather than 
to wasteful adventures. A real history of Russian finance since 
the war would be invaluable to the financial student, and it may 
be hoped some member of the Russian finance ministry will tell 
the tale before long. 


Budget Prospects.—In the absence of the estimates for next year 
it is useless to speculate as to what Mr. Asquith’s first Budget 
will be, but the general conditions of the problem before him 
are not without interest. He succeeds to a high expenditure 
which is not reducible at once, a point on which he has already 
uttered words of caution that have been needed. At the same 
time the improvement of trade heralds an improvement of revenue, 
which will be a favourable condition for budget-making if serious 
economies in expenditure are found to be practicable. If not this 
year, therefore, then in a year or two, if political circumstances 
continue favourable, Mr. Asquith seems likely to have his oppor- 
tunity. The normal increment of revenue in this country is much 
greater than we have lately been accustomed to. It has often been 
at the rate of 2 or even 8 per cent. per annum, and a little over 
2 per cent. per annum, with the annual revenue at £140,000,000, 
means an addition of about £3,000,000 a year. ‘Two or three years 
of such additions, if they are not swallowed up by new expen- 
diture, will obviously mean a great deal—still more if they are 
accompanied by actual diminutions of expenditure. Mr. Asquith 
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is fettered by promises, or half-promises, of some members of his 
party that the tea and sugar duties will come first in order for 
reduction, and he has himself spoken strongly against the coal 
tax, so that he is practically engaged to deal with it at an early 
opportunity. He is also under a strong pledge to re-establish a 
big sinking fund. But notwithstanding such half-engagements 
he will have a free hand on the whole, and it may be hoped he 
will improve his position by taking a wide view of our financial 
circumstances, and introducing some modifications in our scheme 
of taxes. There is, moreover, one great opportunity before him, if 
he has the courage to seize it—the restoration to the Exchequer 
of about £11,000,000 annually derived from Imperial sources of 
revenue, and paid over to the local authorities of the country, who 
are thereby encouraged to financial extravagance. To deprive 
local authorities of this fund would conduce more than anything 
else to local financial economy now so much needed, and would 
enable Mr. Asquith to re-establish the sinking fund, as well as 
make other improvements. We shall see what we shall see. But 
no one depends more than the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
political circumstances of an unexpected kind, and in the imme- 
diate future there is only too much to apprehend. 


R. G. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


THE Labour Representation Committee has decided to em- 
phasise the fact that its members form a distinct party, inde- 
pendent of both Liberals and Conservatives, by changing its name 
to the Labour Party. The party has now thirty members in the 
House of Commons. Of these one belongs to the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation and fifteen to the Independent Labour Party. 
The latter body was formed in 1892 to preach Socialism from a less 
uncompromising standpoint than that of the Social Democratic 
Federation, a Marxist organisation, and must not be confused 
with the Labour Party. It will be seen that a majority of the 
new party are avowed Socialists. Mr. Keir Hardie has been 
elected as its leader, with Mr. D. J. Shackleton as his deputy. 
There are also twenty-nine Liberal Labour members, of whom 
thirteen are miners. 





THE President of the Local Government Board has appointed 
a departmental committee to inquire into the methods on which 
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local authorities in England and Wales keep their accounts. The 
committee is to report upon—(1) The system on which the accounts 
are being kept at present ; (2) The system on which they should 
be kept (the committee is to give particular consideration to 
the question whether or not such accounts should be prepared on 
a system requiring the entries of receipts and payments to be 
confined as far as possible to actual receipts and payments of 
money) ; (3) The regulations which should be made on the subject, 
regard being had to the necessity for showing accurately the 
amounts raised by local taxation, and the purposes for which they 
are applied. Mr. Walter Runciman, the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Local Government Board, is to be the chairman of the 
committee. 





A Roya Commission has been appointed to inquire into the 
Canals and Inland Navigation of the United Kingdom, and to 
report on their present condition and financial position, the expe- 
diency of canals being made or acquired by public bodies or trusts, 
and other matters. 


Mr. W. H. Dawson, in a letter to the Times (January 3rd, 
1906), points out that a Bill at present before the German Reich- 
stag contains a suggestion which, if extended, might ameliorate 
one particularly galling aspect of the pauper alien question. He 
proposes an international agreement by which, just as within most 
countries one Poor Law union is responsible to another for its own 
legal paupers, so one State should bear the cost of those of its 
subjects who fall upon the publie funds of other countries. He 
does not consider that it would be impossible to devise safeguards 
which would prevent any danger of robbing political offenders of the 
right of sanctuary which they at present enjoy within our shores. 





THE world’s output of gold in 1905 (according to the Engineer- 
ing and Mining Journal of New York, quoted by the Economist 
for January 20th) was over £75,000,000; the largest total on 
record, four times as great as that of twenty years ago. 





THE subjoined statistics of the weekly wages of workpeople 
(males) in Hungary (given in vol. vi. of the Hungarian Census) 
may be contrasted as to the average, and compared as to the dis- 
persion about the average, with the statistics of wages compiled 
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by Sir Robert Giffen to which reference was made in the 
EcoNnoMIc JOURNAL, vol. v., p. 673. 
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At the great meeting which was convened at Berlin last 
January to demonstrate and promote good feeling between Ger- 
many and Great Britain, Professor Walter Lotz expressed with 
much spirit the economic argument in favour of peace and good- 
will. He showed how the two nations had contributed to each 
other’s progress and prosperity. If England had taken the lead in 
practical agriculture, Germany had made an ample return by the 
discoveries of Liebig. England was the classical land of labour 
protection and organised relations between employers and em- 
ployed. But England had learnt much from Germany with 
respect to education, national and technical. The two nations 
were also mutual benefactors as being very good customers of each 
other. The speech, which was printed in the Miinchener Neueste 
Nachrichten for January 9th, 1906, is a powerful antidote against 
stupid enmities which would interrupt the exchange of ideas and 
the exchange of commodities. 





WE regret to have to announce the death (on December 11th, 
1905) of Edward Atkinson, the veteran economist and statistician 
of Boston. 





WE have also to record the death—we also hope in a later 
number to say more about the life—of Anton Menger, Professor of 
the Philosophy of Law at the University of Vienna, author of the 
well-known work on ‘‘The Right to the Whole Produce of 
Labour,’’ which appeared in an English translation with the 
advantage of an introduction by Professor Foxwell. 





READERS of the Economic JOURNAL will observe with surprise 
that the name of Henry Higgs no longer appears upon the cover. 
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They will learn with dismay that Mr. Higgs has found himself 
constrained by the pressure of higher official duties to resign not 
only the office of Editor, but also that of Secretary to the Royal 
Economic Society. The Fellows of the Society will heartily 
concur in the cordial thanks which the Council has rendered to 
Mr. Higgs for his valuable services during the past thirteen years. 
‘“The Society,’ adds the Council, ‘‘ will for a very long time 
to come feel the loss of his experience and judgment in the 
transaction of its business and in the preparation of the Journal.”’ 
No one can feel the loss more deeply than he who is left alone at 
the editorial helm. 





THE following have been admitted since our last issue as 
Fellows of the Royal Economic Society :—Mr. A. E. Humphreys- 
Owen, Mr. L. G. Roussin, Mr. H. J. Mackinder (Director of the 
London School of Economics), Mr. G. A. Waller. Mr. C. J. 
Hamilton, lately lecturer at University College, Cardiff, has been 
appointed Secretary to the Royal Economic Society. 











RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


The Economic Review. 


Januaky, 1906. The Social and Political Outlook. Rev. T. C. Fry. 
The South Wales Coal Trade. T. 1. Jones. Lucid first-hand 
information about the sliding-scale, the minimum wage, and 
other incidents of the coal industry. Free Libraries and their 
Possibilities. J. G. LeiaH. The Economic Aspect of Alien 
Labour. M. J. Lanper. There has been no serious displace- 
ment of English labour. Unemployment in West Ham. Rev. 
C. W. Auineaton. The Sympathy of Personal Service is 
desiderated. 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 


DecEMBER, 1905. Statistical Skimmings from the International 
Congress. Sin J. ATHELSTANE Baines. The Correlation of 
Successive Observations illustrated by Corn Prices. R. H. 
Hooker. Wages in the Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades. 
A. L. Bowtey, C. H. Woop. Unconscious Assumptions in 
Economics. Rev. W. CunnincHam. The Future of Statistics. 
J. G. MANDELLO. 


The Nineteenth Century. 


JaNnuARY, 1906. Les Octrois. W. B. Rosertson. These taxes 
add 50 per cent. to the cost of living in Paris. Their suppres- 
sion in Lyons has been a success. Malthusianism and the 
Declining Birth-rate. J. W. Barcuay. The decline of birth 
marks the growth of well-being. 











The Contemporary Review. 
January, 1906. The Unemployed. C. F. G. MastTerman. 





The Fortnightly Review. 


Fesruary, 1906. An Object-lesson in Protectionist Politics. F. A. 
CHanninG, M.P. Referring to the United States. 





The Independent Review. 


JaNuARY, 1906. Municipal Trade. Masor L. Darwin. Referring 
to Mr. Cannan’s article in the November number of the Review, 
the writer disputes the analogy between municipal trade and 
co-operation, which does not involve compulsion. The direct 
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employment of labour by municipalities is opposed because it 
tends to political corruption, is expensive, and arbitrarily selects 
for better payment a fraction of the working class. Infant 
Mortality. Mona Witson. 

Fesruary. Workmen’s Homes in London and Manchester. 
R. C. K. Ensor. Generalisations about ‘‘ our cities’’ do not 
distinguish between London, where the outside is decorous and 
the evils are within, and the Northern cities, where the reverse 
is true. . 





The Quarterly Review. 


The Cost of Government. Anonymous. Gold and _ Banking. 
R. H. I. Pauerave. The suggestion that the occasional 
demands on the reserve of the Bank of England should be 
reduced is introduced by interesting theories aud statistics, 
e.g., that the quantity theory of money is but an application 
of the law of supply and demand, that the French Bank recently 
underwent within twelve months a fluctuation of £19,000,000 
without a change of rate. The Unemployed and the Poor Law. 





Edinburgh Review. 


JANUARY, 1906. Protection and the Working Classes. The plea 
that Protection against manufactured imports will benefit 
British labour is justified neither by statistical nor economic 
arguments. A delicate handling of comparative figures shows 
no such correlation as the argument requires between (a) 
fluctuations in wage-rate, the percentage of Trade Unionists 
and pauperism, and (b) fluctuations in manufactured imports. 
Nor can it be argued that Protection will increase the amount, 
or improve the distribution, of the National Dividend, or other- 
wise secure amelioration of industry, unless the formation of 
Trusts be counted as such. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 


Novemser, 1905. The English Railway and Canal Commission of 
1888. S. J. McLean. Types of American Labour-Unions: the 
Longshoremen of the Great Lakes. Joun R. Commons. The 
Effect of Labour-saving Devices upon Wages. A. S. JOHNSON. 
There is no logical basis for the belief that every labour-saving 
invention must benefit the labourer in the long run. Employers’ 
Associations in the United States. W. F. Wititovucnpy. A 
detailed description of the movement with an estimate of its 
consequences. 





Political Science Quarterly (New York). 


December, 1905. Shipping Subsidies. R. Meeker. ‘‘ It seems 
inadvisable to tinker the merchant marine with the subsidy 
hammer.’’ Recent Railroad Commission Legislation. F. H. 
Dixon. Communistic Societies in the United States. F. A. 
Busnes. A comprehensive and philosophic history. Berlin’s 
Tax Problem. F. A. Busnes. The search for new sources of 
revenue is described. 
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Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 


January, 1906. Railway Rates as Protective Tariffs. H. B. 
Meyer. Employment of Women in Industries: Twelfth 
Census. SopHonisBaA P. BrecKINBRIDGE and EpitH ABBOTT. 
Women are tending to form an increasing proportion of the 
gainfully employed. To what extent there is competition 
between men and women is not clear. 





The Academy for January, 1906, is devoted to Municipal Ownership 
and Municipal Franchise. 


Journal des Economistes (Paris). 


DecemBer, 1905. EHsquisse d’une théorie de l’évolution. G. DE 
Mournari. Les finances de la ville de Berlin. A. REVILLON. 


Le sucre de Betteraves aux Etats-Unis. LaABorer. 


January, 1906. ‘'1905.’’ G. p—E Mo.tnart. Le marché financier 
en 1905. A. Rarratovico. Le mouvement colonial en 1905. 
D. BELLET. 


Fesruary, 1906. L’exploitation des chemins de fer et la question 
du rachat. A. Ligsse. Clamageran. F. Passy. Economic 
lessons extracted from the biography of an eminent man. 





Revue d’ Economie Politique (Paris). 


DecemBerR, 1905. Apercu de l’évolution des doctrines économiques 
et socialistes en France sous la Troisiéme République. E. 
Levasseur. A history of recent theory with special reference 
to doctrines affecting labour legislation. Le développement de 
la fabrique et le travail & domicile dans les industries de 
Vhabillement. Il. A. Arration. Examen théorique de la libre 
concurrence. Dr. B. Féupes. It is contended (1) that in a 
large class of undertakings competition is impossible; (2) that 
where possible it is apt to be superseded; (3) that it is often 
costly and immoral. 

Fesruary, 1906. L’évolution des doctrines économiques et 
socialistes en France sous la Troisiéme République. E. 
Levasseur. Le Mercantilisme liberal a la fin du XVIIe siécle ; 
Les idées de M. de Belesbat. A. Scnatz et R. CAILLEMER. 





In L’Economiste Francais for December 28rd to 80th, M. Leroy- 
BEAvLIEvU, referring to the Bulletin de Statistique for September, 
1905, finds that the total of valeurs mobiliéres in the hands of 
Frenchmen is about a hundred milliards of francs. The fact that 
the actual value of all the valeurs mobiliéres placed on the French 
market in the nineteenth century differs little from their value at 
emission makes against the Socialist doctrine of surplus-value. 


Revue Economique Internationale (Paris). 


DecemBer, 1905. Le Salaire comparé. Comparative statistics of 
wages in France, Belgium, England, and the United States; 
with reflections on the causes of the differences. 
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Here is a specimen, taken from the January number (1906), of the 
various topics included under the heading La Vie Economique: 
the results of the recent French census, the amount of English, 
French, and German respectively invested abroad, the sugar 
question in Russia, the alcohol monopoly in Switzerland. 





The new periodical, Revue du Mois (Paris), leads off with a well- 
written article on Les Mathématiques dans les Sciences biologique 
et sociale, by Vito VOLTERRA. 





Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie (Jena). 


NovemsBer, 1905. Die ‘‘ enorme heker bilanz’’ der Vereinigten 
Staaten. H. Drerzer. Japan’s Auswdartiger Handel. A. 
HESSE. 

DeceMBER, 1906. Die Verwirklichung der schweizerischen Zentra- 
bank-Idee, 1880-1905. Paun Gyeax. Die Lage der amerikan- 
ischen Handelsflotte. H. Levy. Das internationale Statis- 
tische Institut. F. W. ZIMMERMANN. 

January, 1906. Die Reichssteuer Reform. G. Conn. An im- 
portant pronouncement on the tax system of the German 
Empire. Die Bedeutung der Zahlen der sogenannten Parsiren 
Handels Bilanz. Jur. Rornussen. Die Volkszahlung, 1905. 
Die Einwanderung in die Vereinigten Staaten und ihre Folgen. 
F. ScHOMERUS. 





Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgesung (Leipsic). 

The fourth number for 1905 contains an article by Professor 
Schmiller on the relations of kartels to the State, recommending 
the control of these dangerous monopolies by enacting that for com- 
panies with capital above a certain amount a quarter of the Director- 
ate should be appointed by Government, and half of profits above 
10 per cent. should be taxed away. Among other interesting articles 
may be noticed one by R. Eserstapt on Speculation. 


Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft (Vienna). 


Band XIV., Heft 6, contains the inaugural lecture delivered by 
Professor E. von PaiippovicH on the occasion of his assuming the 
Rectorate of the Vienna University. Its appearance in French has 
been already noticed (Economic JourRNAL, XV., p. 640). 








Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 


DecemBer, 1905. Teoria delle proporzioni definite. G. VALENTI. 
Del costo degli scioperi per la classe lavoratrice. F. CoL- 
LETTI and G. Monremartini. La legenda dorata d'Italia. 
E. Grretti. La “ filiére’’ e la speculazioni sulle lane. KE. 
Setta. Sulla etatistica degli scioperi. A. CARONCINI. Ancora 
sulla municipalizzazione del pane in Catania. F.G. TENERELLI. 

January, 1906. Del costo degli scioperi per la classe lavoratrice. 
R. Bacut, F. Coxizett1, G. Montemartini. Sulla statistica 
degli scioperi. A. Caronetni. L’esercizio ferrovierio di Stato 
in Italia. F. Tasant. 
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In La Reforma Sociale for January, 1906, Professor Jannacone 
joins in the controversy (polemichetta) concerning the cost of strikes, 
raised by Professors Montemartini and CoLuertti in the Giornale 
degli Economisti. In the February number the controversy is 
continued by Professor ACHILLE Loria. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Batrour (Ricut Hon. Artnur James, M.P.). Fiscal Reform 
Speeches delivered from June, 1880, to December, 1905. London: 
Longmans. 1906. Pp. 280. 

Berarp (M. Victor). British Imperialism and Commercial Supre- 
macy. Translated by H. W. Fosetr, M.A. Oxon. With a Preface 
to the English edition by the author. London: Longmans. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Brassey (Lorp). Sixty Years of Progress and the New Fiscal 
Policy. By Lorp Brasszy. London: Longmans. Pp. 195. 

[A revised and enlarged edition of the work reviewed in the Economic JouRNAL, 
Vol. XIV.) 

Brewery Companies (London). A Critical Review of their 
Finances, Assets, and Profits. London: Investors’ Guardian. 1906. 
Pp. 55. Is. 

Davies (D. H.). Cost of Municipal Trading. London: P. 8S. 
King. 8vo. 2s. 

Fox (Artnur W.). The Rating of Land Values. Notes upon 
the proposals to levy rates in respect of site values. London: 
P. §. King. Pp. 124. 

[These notes by the Secretary to the Royal Commission on Local Taxation form 
a perfect summary and digest—a flawless mirror—of the evidence and arguments 
presented to the Commission. The high value of the compilation is enhanced by 
the contributions of the late Theodore Llewelyn Davies.] 

Gray (B. K.). A History of English Philanthropy from the 
Dissolution of the Monasteries to the taking of the First Census. 
London: P. 8. King. 1905. 8vo. Pp. 800. 7s. 6d. 

Hare (H. E.). Tariff without Tears: A Primer of Taxation. 
London: Daniel. 1905. 1s. 6d. 

[A royal road to the theory of taxation by way of rhymes and pictures.] 

Lawson (THomas W.). Frenzied Finance. London: Heine- 
mann. 1906. 

[A description of the system by which public credit in America is so manipulated 
as to rob the public. ] 

Lewis (C. J. and J. N.). Natality and Fecundity. London: 
Oliver & Boyd. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MATHESON (GEORGE). The Sugar Convention: its Cost and Conse- 
quences. London: Published by the writer, Hackney Wick. 
Pp. 16. 3d. 

McVey (Frank L.). Modern Industrialism. London: Appleton. 

Parsons (J.). Housing by Voluntary Enterprise. London: 
P. S. King. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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Ropertson (W. B.). Foundations of Political Economy. 
London: Scott. 8vo. 5s. 


ScuustER (FEurx). The Bank of England and the State. A 
lecture delivered on November 14th, 1905. Manchester: University 
Press. 1906. 

SHADWELL (ARTHUR). Industrial Efficiency: A comparative 
study of industrial life in England, Germany, and America. In 
two vols. London: Longmans. 1906. 


Sipawick (Henry). A Memoir by Arthur Sidgwick and Eleanor 
Mildred Sidgwick. London: Macmillan. 1906. Pp. 633. 


SmitH (Ropert H.). Commercial Economy in Steam and other 
Thermal Power-Plants as dependent on Physical Efficiency, Capital 
Charges, and Working Costs. London: A. Constable. 1905. 


Tariff Commission. Vol. II. Parts 3-7. London: P. 8. King. 
1905. 

[The industries of Hosiery, Lace, Carpets, Silk, Flax with Hemp and Jute are 
the subjects of successive parts. ] 

Toucan (GroRGE ALEXANDER). Reconstructions. A lecture on 
the reconstruction or rearrangement of Companies incorporated 
under the Limited Liability Acts. London: Waterlow. Pp. 40. 


Work and Maintenance Bill, 1906. London: P. S. King. 
Pp. 45. 

{The draft of a Bill to provide work and maintenance for the people of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland without any increase of taxation or 
rates.” Prepared by the Advisory Committee of the Maintenance and Employment 


Society. ] 4 


Banks (Dr. E. M.). The Economics of Land Tenure in 
Georgia. (Columbia University Studies.) New York: Macmillan 
Co. 1905. Pp. 167. 

Coss (B. F.). Business Philosophy. New York: T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. $1.20. 

Dawson (M. M.). The Business of Life Insurance. New 
York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

DevinE (Pror. Epwarp T.). A Programme of Social Work. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 1906. Pp. 45. 

FANNETT (H.) and Orners. Commercial Geography. 
York: American Book Co. 1905. 12mo. Pp. 412. 

GerorceE (H., Jr.). The Menace of Privilege: A Study of the 
Dangers to the Republic from the Existence of a Favoured Class. 
New York: Macmillan Co. 12mo. Pp. 421. $1.50. 

Herzretp (Exusa G.). Family Monographs. The History of 
Twenty-four Families living in the Middle West Side of New York 
City. New York: Publisher of Charities. 1905. 8vo. Pp. 150. 

KeLLey (FLORENCE). Ethical Gains through Legislation. New 
York: Maemillan Co. 12mo. Pp. 340. $1.25. 

[An interesting study of legislation regulating child labour, the working day, etc. } 

KiRKBRIDE (F. B.) and J. E. Sterretr. The Modern Trust 
Company. New York: Macmillan Co. 1905. Pp. 309. 10s. 6d. 
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LrEroy-BravuLiev (PIERRE). The United States in the Twentieth 
Century. Translated by H. Addington Bruce. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls. 1905. 8vo. Pp. 396. 


Meeker (Dr. Roya). History of Shipping Subsidies. (American 
Economie Association.) New York: Macmillan Co. 1905. 


Mussey (Dr. H. R.). Combination in the Mining Industry: A 
Study of Concentration in Lake Superior Iron Ore Production. 
(Columbia University Studies.) New York: Macmillan Co. 
1905. Pp. 142. 

Ontario Commission on Railway Taxation, 1905 (Report on). 
Toronto: Cameron. 1905. Pp. 219. 


Pore (Pror. JessE ExvipHatet). The Clothing Industry in New 
York. (University of Missouri Studies.) University of Missouri. 
Pp. 389. $1.25. 

(The movement of wages, the action of tradé unions, the work of the Jews, and 
other interesting aspects of the industry are fully treated. ] 


Rastauu (B. M.). The Cripple Creek Strike of 1898. (Colorado 


Studies.) Colorado Springs: Colorado College. Pp. 43. 


Seacer (H. R.). Introduction to Meonomies. Third edition. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1905. 8vo. Pp. 618. 

[Contains two new chapters on public finance. ] 

Yearbook of Legislation. State Library, Albany, New York. 

[This valuable guide-book to American legislation includes a digest of Governors’ 
messages, an index of legislation, and a comprehensive review of the year’s progress, 
to which contributions are made by specialists, e.g. Dr. C. E. Merriam, Professor 
of Political Science at Chicago University, who reviews legislation relating to State 
government, law-making, and elections; Dr, Charles V. Chopin, Superintendent 
of Public Health, Providence, R.I., who discusses public health and safety regula- 
tions; E. Dana Durand, of the U.S. Bureau of Corporations; Dr. John A. 
Fairlie, Professor of Administrative Law at the University of Michigan, and Dr. 
Delos F. Wilcox, Secretary of the Civic Club of Grand Rapids, who write on Muni- 
cipal Government; Prof. Frank A. Fetter, of Cornell University, on Taxation ; 
Dr. Adner F. Weber, Chief Statistician of the New York State Department of 
Labour, on Labour Legislation; and Dr. W. D. Bigelow, of the U.S. Bureau of 
Chemistry, on Food Adulteration.] 


ALGLAVE (P.) and OrueErs. Questions monétaires contem- 
poraines. Paris: Larose. 1905. 8vo. Pp. 852. 15 fr. 

[A useful volume, containing ten monographs by as many recent graduates of 
the Faculty of Law in Paris, prepared under the direction of Professors Cauwés, 
Louchon, and Bourguin. The subjects treated cover most of the problems of recent 
monetary experience, such as the production of gold and silver, the struggles for 
monetary reform in Italy, Spain, Russia, Austria, Argentina, Brazil, China, Japan, 
&c., also theoretical subjects such as index numbers and the quantity theory.] 

Bftcnavx (E.). La question agraire en Irlande. Paris: Rous- 
seau. 1905. 8vo. Pp. 472. 1906. 

CotteTTE (E.). Les foires et marchés & Dijon. Dijon. 1905. 
8vo. Pp. 107. 

Guitmarp (F.). Réorganisation de la Bourse du Commerce. 
Paris: Alean. 1906. Pp. 143. 

Loria (Pror. AcuiLue). La Morphologie Sociale. (Conférences 
tenues & l'Université Nouvelle de Bruxelles au mois de Mars, 1905.) 
Brussels: Larcier. 1905. Pp. 180 
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Lovufs (P.). Le colonialisme. Paris: Soc. nouy. de libr. 1905. 
16mo. Pp. 111. 50 ets. 

{Bibliothéque socialistique.] 

Monnier (A.). Les accidents du travail dans l’agriculture et 
la législation anglaise. Paris: Larose. 1905. 8vo. Pp. 204. 4 fr. 

TENERELLI (F. G.). La municipalisation du pain. Etude sur 
les boulangeries municipales de Catane et de Palerme. Paris: 
Giard et Briére. 1905. 8vo. 2 fr. 

Tuery (Ep.). La Gréce actuelle au point de vue économique et 
financier. Paris: Rey. 1905. 18mo. 3.50 fr. 

Warp (Lester F.). Sociologie pure. Traduit de l'anglais par 
F. Weil. Paris: Giard et Briére. 1905. 8vo. 2 vols. 18 fr. 


Canwer (Ricnarp). Das Wirtschafts Jahr 1904. Erster 
Teil: Handel und Wandel in Deutschland. Jena: Fischer. 1905. 
Pp. 296. 

Essien (Dr. Josepn). Das Gesetz des abnehmenden Boden- 
ertrages seit Justus von Liebig. Fine dogmengeschichtliche Unter- 
suchung. Munich: A. Sellier. Pp. 290. 

YRUNZEL (J.). System der Industriepolitik. Leipzig: Duncker 
& Humblot. 1905. 8vo. Pp. 396. 8 m. 

[The history and development of manufactures, trusts and combinations, public 
management, etc., by an official in the Austrian Ministry of Commerce.] 

Hrynen (R.). Zur Entstehung des Kapitalismus in Venedig. 
Stuttgart: Cotta. 1905. 8vo. Pp. 186. 3 m. 

{In Miinchener Volskw. Studien.] 

JenNy (Oskark Hvao). Das englische Hiilfskassenwesen in 
Neuester Leit. Eine Studie iiber die  freiwillige Arbeiter- 
versicherung. Bern: Stampfli. 1905. Pp. 77. 

Levy (H.). Die Stahlindustrie in den Vereinigten Staaten in 
ihren heutigen Produktions und Absatzverhiltnissen. Berlin: J. 
Springer. 8vo. Pp. 372. 7 m. 

LAne (L.). Hundert Jahre Zollpolitik. Vienna: C. Fromme. 
1906. 8vo. Pp. 635. 12 m. 

[Translated from the Hungarian by A. Rosen, The author is a former minister 
of commerce, now professor at Buda-Pest.] 

Lotz (Pror. W.). Verkehrsentwicklung in Deutschland, 
1800-1900. Zweite verbesserte Auflage. (Aus Natur und Geistes- 
welt.) Leipzig: Teubner. Pp. 144. 

Martin (R.). Die Zukunft Russlands und Japans. Berlin: 
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